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Tue plain philosophical and sci- 
entific proofs by which we have 
established the actio in distans, al- 
though sufficient, in our judgment, 
to convince every unbiassed reader 
of the truth of the view we have 
maintained, may nevertheless prove 
inadequate to remove the prejudice 
of those who regard the time-hon- 
ored doctrine of action by material 
contact as axiomatic and unassail- 
able. It is true that they cannot 
upset our arguments; but they op- 
pose to us other arguments, which 
they confidently believe to be un- 
answerable. It is therefore neces- 
sary for us to supplement our pre- 
vious demonstration by a careful 
analysis of the objections which 
can be made against it, and to 
show the intrinsic unsoundness of 
the reasonings by which they are 
supported. This is what we intend 
to do in the present article. 

A first objection.—The first and 


chief argument advanced against 
the possibility of actio in distans 
without a material medium of com- 
munication is thus developed in the 
Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber, 1873 (p. 94), by J. B. Stallo: 
“How is the mutual action of 
atoms existing by themselves in 
complete insulation, and wholly 
without contact, to be realized in 
thought? We are here in presence 
of the old difficulties respecting the 
possibility of actio in distans which 
presented themselves to the minds 
of the physicists in Newton’s time, 
and constituted one of the topics 
of the famous discussion between 
Leibnitz and Clarke, in the course 
of which Clarke made the remark- 
able admission that‘ if one body at- 
tracted another without an inter- 
vening body, that would be not a 
miracle, but a contradiction ; for it 
would be to suppose that a body 


acts where it is not ’—otherwise 
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expressed: Inasmuch as action is 
but a mode of being, the assertion 
that a body can act where it is not 
would be tantamount to the asser- 
tion that a body can be where it is 
not. This admission was entirely 
in consonance with Newton’s own 
opinion; indeed, Clarke’s words 
are but a paraphrase of the cele- 
brated passage in one of Newton’s 
letters to Bentley, cited by John 
Stuart Mill in his System of Logic, 
which runs as follows: ‘It is 
conceivable that inanimate brute 
matter should, without the mediation 
of something else which is not ma- 
terial, operate upon and affect other 
matter without mutual contact. . 

That gravity shouid be innate, in- 
herent, and essential to matter, so 
that one body may act on another, 
at a distance, through a vacuum, 
without the mediation of anything 
else by and through which their ac- 


in- 


tion and force be conveyed from 
one to the other, is to me so great 
an absurdity that I believe no man, 
who in philosophical matters has a 
competent faculty of thinking, can 


’ 


ever fall into it. 

Before we enter into the discus- 
sion of this objection we must re- 
mark that it is scarcely fair to allege 
Newton’s view as contrary to actio in 
distans. For he neither requires a 
material contact of matter with mat- 
ter nor a material medium of com- 
munication ; he says, on the contra- 
ry, that the inanimate brute matter 
needs the mediation of something 
else which is not material; which 
amounts to saying that his inani- 
mate brute matter must have all 
around a non-material sphere of 
power, without which it would 
never reach any distant matter. 
This assertion, far from being a de- 
nial of actio in distans, seems rather 
to be a remote endeavor towards 
its explanation; and it may be sur- 


mised that, had Newton been as 
well acquainted with the metaphy- 
sical doctrine about the essential 
constituents of substance as he 
was with the mathematical for- 
mulas of mechanics, he would have 
recognized in his “ inanimate brute 
matter” the potential constituent 
of material substance, and in his 
“something else which is not mate- 
rial” the formal constituent of the 
same substance and the principle 
of its operation. The only objec- 
tionable phrase we find in the pas- 
sage now under consideration is 
that in which he describes action 
and force as conveyed from matter 
to matter. But, as he explicitly 
maintains that this convection re- 
quires no material medium, the 
phrase, whatever may be its verbal 
inaccuracy, is not scientifically 
wrong, and cannot be brought to 
bear against the actio in distans. 
We therefore dismiss this part of 
the objection as preposterous, and 
shall at once turn our attention to 
Clarke’s argument, which may be 
reduced to the syllogistic form thus: 

“A body cannot act where it is 
not present either by itself or by 
its power. But actio in distans is 
an action which would be exerted 
where the body is not present by 
itself, as is evident; and where the 
body is not present by its power, as 
there is no medium of communica- 
tion. Therefore the actio in distans 
is an impossibility.” 

The objection, though extremely 
plausible, is based on a false as- 
sumption—that is, on the supposi- 
tion that there can be distance 
from the active power of one ele- 
ment to the matter of another. 
The truth is that, however far mat- 
ter may be distant from matter, no 
active power can ever be distant 
from it. For no distance in space 
is conceivable without two formal 
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ubications. Now, a material ele- 
ment has undoubtedly a formal 
ubication in space by reason of its 
matter, which is the centre of its 
sphere of activity, but not by rea- 
son of its active power. Distances, 
in fact, are always measured from a 
point to a point, and never from a 
point to an active power, nor from 
an active power toa point. The 
matter of a primitive element 
marks out a point in space, and 
from this point we take the direc- 
tion of its exertions; but the power 
of an element, as contradistin- 
guished from its matter, is not a 
point in space, nor does it mark a 
point in space, nor is it conceivable 
as a term of distance. And there- 
fore to suppose that there may be a 
distance from the active power of 
an element to the point where an- 
other element is ubicated, is to 
make a false supposition. The ac- 
tive power transcends the predica- 
ment wd, and has no place within 
which we can confine it; it is not 
circumscribed like matter, and is 
not transmissible, as the objection 
supposes, from place to place 
through any material medium; it is 
ready, on the contrary, to act di- 
rectly and immediately upon any 
matter existing in its indefinite * 
sphere, while its own matter is cir- 
cumscriptively ubicated in that sin- 
gle pointt which is the centre of 
the same sphere. Prof. Faraday 
explicitly affirmed that “each atom 
extends, so to say, throughout the 
whole of the solar system, yet al- 
ways retains its own centre of 
force”’;{ which, in metaphysical 

*We say “indefinite,” because this virtua! 
sphere in its continuous expansion wanes away in- 
sensibly, and has no definite limiting surface. 

+ That the matter of a primitive element is mathe- 
matically unextended will be rigorously proved in 
the next following articles 

t‘*A Speculation touching Electric Conduction 


and the Nature of Matter.” Philos. Magazine, 
1844, vol. xxiv. p. 136. 


language, means that while he maé- 
ter of a primitive element occupies 
a single point, ¢he form constitutes 
around it an indefinite sphere of 
power. And for this reason it was 
Faraday’s opinion that the words 
actio in distans should not be em- 
ployed in science. For although 
the matter of one body is distant 
from the matter of another, yet the 
power that acts is not distant; 
and therefore, although there is no 
contact of matter with matter, there 
is a contactus virtulis, or a contact 
of power with matter, which alone 
is required for the production of 
the effect. 

We are far from supposing that 
the adversaries of the actio in dis- 
tans will be silenced by the preced- 
ing answer; as it is very probable 
that the answer itself will be to 
many of them a source of new diffi- 
culties. Still, many things are 
true which are difficult to be un- 
derstood; and it would be against 
reason to deny truths sufficiently 
inferred from facts, only on ac- 
count of the difficulty which we 
experience in giving a popular 
explanation of them. Those who, 
to avoid such a difficulty, deny 
action at a distance, expose them- 
selves to other difficulties which 
are much more real, as admitting 
of no possible solution; and if they 
reject actions at a distance because 
their explanation appears to be dif- 
ficult, they are also bound to reject 
even more decidedly all actions by 
material contact; for these indeed 
admit of no explanation whatever, 
as we have already shown. * 

To understand and explain how 
material elements can act at any 
distance is difficult, for this one 
radical reason: that our intellectual 
work is never purely intellectual, 


* Tue CaTuotic Wortp, August, 1874, p. 534. 
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but is always accompanied by the 
working of that other very useful, 
but sometimes mischievous, power 
which we call imagination; and be- 
cause, when we are trying to un- 
derstand something that transcends 
imagination, and of which no sensi- 
ble image can be formed, our intel- 
lect finds itself under the necessity 
of working without the assistance 
of suitable sensible representations. 


Our imagination, however, can- 
not remain inactive, and there- 


fore it strives continually to sup- 
ply the intellect with new images; 
but as these, unhappily, are not 
calculated to afford any exact re- 
presentation of intellectual things, 
the intellect, instead of receiving 
help from the imagination, is rather 
embarrassed and led astray by it. 
On the other hand, the words 
which we are generally obliged to 
use in speaking of intellectual ob- 
jects are more or less immediately 
drawn from sensible things, and 
have still a certain connection with 
sensible images. With such words, 
our explanations must, of course, be 
metaphorical in some degree, and 
represent the intelligible 
the sensible, even when the latter 
is incompatible with the former. 
This is one of the reasons why, in 
some cases, men fail to express in- 
telligibly and in an unobjection- 
able manner their most intellectual 
thoughts. True it is that the me- 
taphysicians, by the definite form 
of their terminology, have greatly 
diminished this last difficulty ; but, 
as their language is little known 
outside of the philosophical world, 
our use of it will scarcely help the 
common reader to understand what 
it conveys. On the contrary, the 
greater the exactness of our ex- 
pressions, the more strange and ab- 
surd our style will appear to him 
who knows of no other language 


through 


than that of his senses, his imagina- 
tion, and ponular prejudice. 

These general remarks apply 
most particularly to actio in distans. 
It is objected that a cause cannot 
act where it is not, and where its 
power is not conveyed through a 
material medium. Now, this pro- 
position is to be ranked among 
those which nothing but popular 
prejudice, incompleteness of con- 
ception, and imperfection of lan- 
guage cause to be received as ax- 
iomatic. We have pointed out 
that no material medium exists 
through which power can be con- 
veyed; but as the objection is pre- 
sented in popular terms and ap- 
peals to imagination, whilst our an- 
swer has no such advantage, it is 
very probable that the objection 
will keep its ground as long as 
men will be led by imagination 
more than by intellect. To avoid 
this danger, Faraday preferred to 
say that “the atom [primitive ele- 
ment] of matter is everywhere pre- 
and can act 
everywhere. But by this answer 
the learned professor, while trying 
to avoid Scylla, against 
Charybdis. For, if the element of 
matter is everywhere present, then 
Westminster Abbey, for instance, 


sent,” therefore 


struck 


is everywhere present; which can- 
not be true in the ordinary sense 
of the words. In fact, we are ac- 
customed to say that a body is 
present, not in that place where its 
action is felt, but in that from 
which the direction of the action 
proceeds, and since such a direc- 
tion proceeds from the centres 
of power, to these centres alone 
we refer when we point out the 
place occupied by a body. Prof. 
Faraday, on the contrary, refers to 
the active powers when he says 
that matter is everywhere present ; 
for he considers the elements as 
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consisting of power alone.* But 
this way of speaking is irreconcila- 
ble with the notions we have of 
determinate places, distances, etc., 
and creates a chaotic confusion in 
all our ideas of material things. 
He speaks more correctly in the 
passage which we have already 
mentioned, where he states that 
“each atom [element] extends, so 
to say, throughout the whole of the 
solar system, yet always retaining 
its own centre of force.” Here the 
words “so to say” tell us clearly 
that the author, having found no 
proper terms to express himself, 
makes use of a metaphor, and at- 
tributes extension to the material 
elements in a sense which is not 
yet adopted in common use. He 
clearly wishes to say that “ each ele- 
ment extends virtually throughout 
space, though it materially occu- 
pies only the central point from 
which its action is directed.” 

This latter answer is very good. 
But people are not likely to realize 
its full meaning; for in speaking 
of material substance men frequent- 
ly confound that which belongs to 
it by reason of its matter with that 
which belongs to it by reason of 
its substantial form. It is evident, 
however, that if the substance had 
no matter, it would not mark out 
a point in space; it is, therefore, 
only on account of its matter that 
a substance is formally ubicated. 


*He says: ‘“*What do we know of the atom 
apart from its force? You imagine a nucleus which 
may be called a, and surround it by forces which 
may be called +, to my mind the a, or nucleus, 
vanishes, and the substance consists in the powers 
of m. And, indeed, what notion can we form of the 
nucleus independent of its powers? What thought 
remains on which to hang the imagination of an a 
independent of the acknowledged forces?” 

We answer that there remains the ixertia, the 
passivity, and the local position, which are not 
the property of the ». but of the a. The a, even 
according to Faraday, is the real centre of a sphere, 
and therefore it cannot vanish while the sphere ex- 
ists, except inasmuch as it must be conceived with- 
out bulk, according to the theory of simple clements 
which he adopts. 


As to the substantial form (which 
is the principle of activity), al- 
though it is said to have a kind of 
ubication on account of the matter 
to which it is terminated, neverthe- 
less, of itself, it has no capability 
of formal ubication, as we have al- 
ready shown. Hence the extent 
to which the active power of an 
element can be applied is not to 
be measured by the ubication of 
its matter; and although no cause 
can act where it is not virtually by 
its power, yet a cause can act where 
it is not present by its matter. 

The direct answer to the argu- 
ment proposed would, therefore, be 
as follows : 

“A body cannot act where it is 
not present either by itself or by 
its power.” Granted. 

*“ But actio in distans is an action 
which would be exerted where the 
body is not present by itself, as is 
evident.” Granted. “ And where 
the body is not present by its pow- 
er.” False. 

To the reason adduced, that 
there is no medium of communi- 
cation,” we simply reply that such 
a medium is not required, as the 
<ctive power constitutes an indefi- 
nite sphere, and is already present 
after its own manner (that is, vir- 
tually) wherever it is to be exerted; 
and therefore it has no need of be- 
ing transmitted through a medium. 

This is the radical solution of 
the difficulty proposed. But the 
notion of an indefinite sphere of 
activity, on which this solution is 
grounded, is, in the eyes of our op- 
ponents, only a whimsical inven- 
tion, inconsistent, as they think, 
with the received principles of phi- 
losophy. We must therefore vindi- 
cate our preceding answer against 
their other objections. 

A second objection—A sphere of 
power, they say, is a mere absurd- 


if 
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ity. For how can the active pow- 
er be there, where its matter is 
not? ‘The matter is the first sub- 
ject of its form; and therefore the 
form must be in the matter, and 
not outside of it. But in a primi- 
tive substance the active power is 
entitatively the same thing with the 
substantial form; accordingly, the 
active power of a primitive sub- 
stance must be entirely in its mat- 
ter, and not outside of it. And the 
same conclusion is to be applied to 
the powers of all material com- 
pounds; for in all cases the form 
must be supported by the matter. 
How is it, then, possible to admit a 
sphere of power outside of its mat- 
ter, and so distant from its matter 
as is the sun from the planets ? 
This objection, which we have of- 
tenheard from men who should have 
known better, is wholly grounded 
on a false conception of the rela- 
tion between the matter and the 
form of a primitive being. It is 
false, in fact, that the matter sz/- 
ports the substantial form, and it is 
false that the substantial form ex- 
ists in the matter as in a subject. 
The accidental act requires a sub- 
ject already existing; but the sub- 
stantial act requires only a poten- 
tial term to which it has to give 
the first existence. This is evi- 
dent; because if the substantial 
act ought to be supported by a 
real subject, this real subject would 
be an actual substance before re- 
ceiving the same substantial act; 
which is a contradiction in terms. 
And therefore the form is not sw- 
ported by the matter, but only ¢r- 
minated to it; and the matter is not 
the subject of the form, though it is 
so called by many, but is only the 
substantial ¢erm, to which the 
substantial form gives existence. 
“ Properly speaking,” says S. Tho- 
mas, “ that which is potential in re- 


gard to some accidental actuality 
is called sudject. For the subject 
gives actuality to the accident, as 
the accident has no actuality ex- 
cept through its subject; and for 
this reason we say that accidents 
are in a subject, whereas we do not 
say that the substantial form is ina 
subject. ‘Matter,’ therefore, and 
‘subject,’ differ in this: that ‘ sub- 
ject’ means something which does 
not receive its actuality by the ac- 
cession of anything else, but exists 
by itself and possesses a complete 
actuality (as, for example, a white 
man does not receive his being 
from his whiteness). ‘ Matter,’ on 
the contrary, something 
which receives its actuality from 


means 


that which is given to it; because 
matier has, of itself, only an in- 
complete being, or rather no being 
at all, as the Commentator says. 
Hence, to speak properly, the form 
gives existence to the matter; 
whereas the accident gives no ex- 
istence to the subject, as it is the 
subject that gives existence to the 
accident. Yet ‘matter’ is some- 
times confounded with ‘subject,’ 
and vice versa.” * 

From this doctrine it is manifest 
that the matter is not the subject 
of the substantial form, and conse- 
quently that the form, or the prin- 
ciple of activity, is in no need of 
being supported by its matter. It 
is rather the matter itself that needs 
to be supported—that is, kept in 
existence—by its form; as it has no 
being except from it. The matter 
is potency, and the form is act; 
now, all act is nobler than its cor- 
responding potency. It is not, 
therefore, the potency that deter- 
mines the conditions of existence 
of its act, but the act itself deter- 
mines the conditions of existence 


* Opusc. De Principiis Natura. 
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of its potency. And thus it is not 
the matter that determines the 
range of its form, but it is the form 
that determines the being of its 
own matter, in the same manner as 
the form of a body determines its 
centre of gravity. These consider- 
ations, which will hereafter receive 
a greater development, suffice to 
show that the range of the elemen- 
tary power is not determined or 
circumscribed by its material term. 
And thus the objection is substan- 
tially destroyed. 

Those who make this objection 
suppose that the activity of a mate- 
rial element is entitatively enclosed, 
embedded, and merged in the mat- 
ter as in a physical recipient by 
which it must be circumscribed. 
This supposition is a gross philo- 
sophical blunder. The matter of a 
primitive element is not a physical 
recipient of the substantial form ; 
for it is nothing physically before 
it is actuated. The substantial 
form gives to the matter its first 
being; and therefore it cannot be 
related to it as the enclosed to the 
encloser or the supported to the 
supporter, but only as the deter- 
miner to the determinable, ‘This 
is an obvious metaphysical truth 
that cannot be questioned. More- 
over, the form can determine the 
existence of a material point in 
space without being itself confined 
to that point. ‘This is very clear- 
ly inferred from the fact already 
established, viz., that a material 
point acts all around itself in ac- 
cordance with the Newtonian law; 
for this fact compels the conception 
of a material element as a virtual 
sphere, of which the matter is the 
central point, while its virtual 
sphericity must be traced to the 
special character of the form. 
Now, although the centre of a 
sphere borrows all its centric real- 


ity from the sphericity of which it 
is the intrinsic term, yet the sphe- 
ricity itself cannot be confined 
within its own centre; which shows 
that, although the matter of an ele- 
ment borrows all its reality from 
the substantial form of which it is 
the essential term, yet the substan- 
tial form itself, on account of its 
known spherical character, must 
virtually extend all around its mat- 
ter, and constitute, so to say, an 
atmosphere of power expanding as 
far, at least, from the central point 
as is necessary for the production 


of the phenomena of universa 
gravitation. 
Nor can this be a sufficient 


ground for inferring, as the objec- 
tion does, that in such a case the 
form would be distant from its mat- 
ter as much as the sun is from the 
planets. The form, as such, can- 
not be considered as a term of the 
relation of distance; for, as we 
have already remarked, there is no 
distance without two formal ubica- 
tions. Now, the form, as such, has 
no formal ubication, but is reduced 
to the predicament wé7 only by the 
ubication of its own matter. Hence 
it is impossible rationally to con- 
ceive a distance between the mat- 
ter and its form, however great 
may be the sphere of activity of the 
material element. When the sub- 
stantial form is regarded as a prin- 
ciple of accidental actions, we may 
indeed consider it, if not as com- 
posed of, at least as equivalent to, 
a continuous series of concentric 
spherical forms overlying one an- 
other throughout the whole range 
of activity; and we may thus con- 
ceive every one of them as viriual- 
/y distant from the material centre, 
its virtual distance being measured 
by its radius. But, strictly speak- 
ing, the radius measures the dis- 
tance between the agent and the 
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patient, not between the agent and 
its own power; and, on the other 
hand, as the imagined series of 
concentric sphericities continues 
uninterruptedly up to the very cen- 
tre of the sphere, we can easily 
perceive that the substantial form, 
even as a principle of action, is im- 
mediately and intrinsically termi- 
nated to its own matter. 

A third objection.—What concep- 
tion can we form of an indefinite 
sphere? For a sphere without a 
sprerical surface is inconceivable. 
But an“indefinite sphere is a sphere 
without a spherical surface; for if 
there were a surface, there would 
be a limit; and if there were a limit, 
the sphere would not extend in- 
definitely. It is therefore impossi- 
ble to conceive an indefinite sphere 
of activity. 

This objection is easily answered. 
A sphere without a spherical form 
is indeed inconceivable; but it is 
not that the spherical 
form should be a /imiting surface, 
as the objection assumes. We may 
imagine an indefinite sphere of 
matter; that is, a body having a 
density continually decreasing in 
the inverse ratio of the squared 
central point. 
Its sphericity would consist in the 
spherical decrease of its density ; 
which means that the body would 
be a sphere, not on account of an 
exterior spherical limit, but on ac- 
count of its interior constitution. 
Now, what we say of an indefinite 
sphere of matter applies, by strict 
analogy, to an indefinite sphere of 
power. Only, in passing from the 
former to the latter, the word den- 
sity should be replaced by ¢énten- 
sity ; for intensity is to power what 
density is to matter. And thus an 
indefinite sphere of power may 
have its spherical character within 
itself without borrowing it from a 


necessary 


distances from a 


limiting surface. We may, there- 
fore, consider this third objection 
as solved. 

Let us add that in our sphere of 
power not only all the conditions 
are fulfilled which the law of gravi- 
tation requires, but, what is still 
more satisfactory, all the conditions 
also which befit the metaphysical 
constitution of a primitive sub- 
stance. We have acentre (mcftter), 
the existence of which essentially 
depends on the existence of a prin- 
ciple of activity (/orm) constituting 
a virtual sphere. Take away the 
substantial form, and the matter 
will cease to have existence. Take 
away the virtual sphericity, and the 
centre will be no more. But let 
the spherical form be created; the 
centre will immediately be called 
into existence as the essential and 
intrinsic term of sphericity, it be- 
ing impossible for a real spheri- 
city not to give existence to a rea 
centre. And although this spheri- 
cal form possesses an intensity of 
power decreasing in proportion as 
the sphere expands, still it has 
everywhere the same property of 
giving existence to its centre, since 
it has everywhere an intrinsic sphe- 
rical character essentially connect- 
ed with a central point as its indis- 
pensable term. Whence see 
that the substantial form, though 
virtually extending into an indefi- 
nite sphere, is everywhere termi- 
nated to itsown matter. Thus the 
Newtonian law and the actio in dis- 
tans, far from being opposed to the 
known metaphysical law of the 
constitution of things, serve rather 
to make it more evident by afford- 
ing us the means of representing to 
ourselves in an intelligible and al- 
most tangible manner the ontologic 
relation of matter and form in the 
primitive substance. 

A fourth oljection.—A 


we 


power 
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which virtually extends throughout 
an indefinite sphere must possess 
an infinite intensity. But no ma- 
terial element possesses a power of 
infinite 


intensity. Therefore no 
element extends its power through- 
out an indefinite sphere. ‘The 


major of this syllogism is proved 
thus: In an indefinite sphere we 
can conceive an infinite multitude 
of concentric spherical surfaces, to 
every one of which the active power 
of the element can be applied for 
the production of a finite effect. 
gut the finite taken an infinite 
number of times gives infinity. 
Therefore the total action of an 
element in its sphere will be infi- 
nite; which requires a power of in- 
finite intensity. 

The answer to this objection is 
not difficult. From the fact that 
the active powers virtually extend 
through an indefinite sphere and 
act everywhere in accordance with 
the Newtonian law, it is impossible 
to prove that material elements 
possess a power of infinite intensity. 
We concede, of course, that in an 
indefinite sphere “an infinite mul- 
titude of concentric spherical sur- 
faces can be conceived, to every one 
of which the active power of the 
element can be applied for the pro- 
duction of a finite effect.” We 
also concede that “the finite taken 
an infinite number of times gives 
infinity.” But when it is argued 
that therefore “the total action of 
an element in its sphere will be in- 
finite,” we must distinguish. The 
total action will be infinite in this 
sense: that it would reach an infi- 
nite multitude of terms, if they ex- 
isted in its sphere, and produce in 
each of them a determinate effect, 
according to their distance—this 
we concede. The total action will 
be infinite—that is, the total effort 
of the element will be infinitely in- 


tense; this we deny. The school- 
men would briefly answer that the 
action will be infinite ¢erminative, 
but not éutensive. This distinc- 
tion, which entirely upsets the ob- 
jection, needs a few words of ex- 
planation. 

In the action of one element 
upon another the power of the 
agent, while exerted on the patient, 
is not prevented from exerting it- 
self at the very same time upon any 
other element existing in its sphere 
of activity. This is a well-known 
physical law. Hence the same ele- 
ment can emit a thousand actions 
simultaneously, without possessing a 
thousand powers or a thousandfold 
power, by the simultaneous appli- 
cation of its single power to a thou- 
sand different terms. The actions 
of an agent are therefore indefinite- 
ly multiplied by the mere multipli- 
cation of the terms, with no multi- 
plication of the active power; and 
accordingly an active power of 
finite intensity may have an infinite 
applicability. This is true of all 
created powers. Our intellect, for 
instance, is substantially finite, and 
yet it can investigate and under- 
stand any number of intelligible ob- 
jects. ‘This amounts to saying that, 
if there is no limit to possible in- 
tellectual conceptions, there is no 
limit to the number of intelligible 
terms; but from this fact it would 
be absurd to infer that a created 
intellect has a power of infinite in- 
tensity. In like manner, the motive 
power of a material element is sub- 
stantially finite, and yet it can be 
applied to the production of a num- 
ber of movements which has no 
limit but the number of the terms 
capable of receiving the motion. 
The infinity of the total action is 
therefore grounded on an assumed 
infinity of terms, not on an infinite 
intensity of the power, 
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Nor can this be a matter of sur- 
prise. For, as the motive power is 
not transmitted from the agent to 
the patient, it remains whole and 
entire in the agent, however much 
it may be exerted in all directions. 
It is not absorbed, or exhausted, or 
weakened by its exertions, and, 
while acting on any number of 
terms, is yet ready to act on any 
number of other terms as intensely 
as it would on each of them sepa- 
rately. if ten new planets were now 
created, the sun would need no in- 
crease of power to attract them all; 
its actual power would suffice to 
govern their course without the 
least interference with the gravita- 
tion of the other existing planets. 
And the reason of this is that the 
power of all material elements is 
naturally determined to act, and 
therefore needs no other condition 
for its exertion than the presence 
of the movable terms within the 
reach of its activity. The number 
of such terms is therefore at every 
instant the measure of the number 
of the real actions. 

We have said that the active pow- 
er is not weakened by its exertions. 
In fact, a cause is never weakened 
by the mere production of its con- 
natural effects, but only because, 
while producing its effects, it is sub- 
jected to the action of other agents 
vhich tends to alter and break up 
its natural constitution. Now, to 
be altered and impaired may be the 
lot of those causes whose causality 
arises from the conspiration of many 
active principles, as is the case with 
all the physical compounds. But 
primitive causes, such as the first 
elements of matter, are altogether 
unalterable and incorruptible with 
respect to their substantial being, 
and can never be impaired. When 
we burn a piece of paper, the paper 
with its composition is destroyed, 
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but we know that its first compo- 
nents remain unaltered, and preserve 
still the same active powers which 
they possessed when they were all 
united in the piece of paper. 

This incontrovertible fact may be 
confirmed @ priori by reflecting that 
the active principle, or the substan- 
tial form, of a primitive element, 
is not exposed to the influence of 
any natural agent capable of im- 
pairing it. Everything that is im- 
paired is impaired by its contrary. 
Now, the active principle has no 
contrary. The only thing which 
might be imagined to be contrary 
to a motive power would be a mo- 
tive power of an opposite nature, 
such as the repulsive against the at- 
tractive. Motive powers, however, 
do not act on one another, but on 
their matter only, as matter alone 
ispassive. On the other hand, even 
if one power could act on another, 
its motive action would only pro- 
duce an accidental determination to 
local movement, which determina- 
tion surely would not alter in the 
least the substance of a primitive 
being. Hence, although two op- 
posite actions, when terminated to 
the same subject, can neutralize 
each other, yet two opposite motive 
powers can never exercise any in- 
fluence on each other by their natu- 
ral actions; and therefore, in spite 
of their finite entity, they are never 
impaired or weakened, and are ap- 
plicable to the production of an un- 
limited number of actions. 

A fifth objection.—An action of 
infinite intensity cannot but proceed 
from a power of infinite intensity. 
But, according to the Newtonian 
law, two elements, when their dis- 
tance has become infinitely small, 
act on one another with an intensity 
infinitely great. Therefore, if the 
Newtonian law hold good even to 
the very centre of the element, the 

















elementary power possesses infinite 
intensity. 

To this we reply that the mathe- 
matical expression of the intensity 
of the action, in the case of infini- 
tesimal distances, does not become 


infinite, except when the action is 
supposed to last for a finite unit of 
time. But the action continued for 
a finite unit of time is not the actual 
action of an element; it is the in- 
tegral of all the actions exerted in 
the infinite series of infinitesimal 
instants which makes up the finite 
unit of time. To judge of the true 
intensity of the actual exertion, it 
is necessary to exclude from the cal- 
culation the whole of the past or fu- 
ture actions, and to take into ac- 
count the only action which corre- 
sponds to the infinitesimal present. 
In other terms, the actual action is 
expressed, not by an integral, but 
by a differential. In fact, the ele- 
ments act when they are, not whe 
they have been, or when they will 
be; they act in their present, not in 
their future or in their past; and 
the present, the zow, is only an in- 
stant, which, though connecting the 
past with the future, has in itself 
neither past nor future, and there- 
fore has a rigorously infinitesimal 
duration. It is this instant, and 
not the finite unit of time, that 
measures the actual effort of the 
elements. Accordingly, the action 
as actually proceeding from the ele- 
ments, when at infinitesimal dis- 
tance, is infinitely less than the in- 
tegral calculated for a finite unit of 
time; which shows that the argu- 
ment proposed has no foundation. 

This answer serves also to com- 
plete our solution of the preceding 
objection. It was there objected 
that the active power of an element 
can be applied to the production 
of an infinite multitude of jinite 
effects; to which we answered that 
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a finite power was competent to do 
this by being applied simultaneously 
to an infinite multitude of terms. 
But now we add that none of those 
effects acquire a finiée intensity, ex- 
cept by the continuation of the 
action during a finite unit of time, 
and therefore that the true effect 
produced in every instant of time 
is infinitesimal. Hence the infinite 
multitude of such effects, as related 
to the instant of their actual pro- 
duction, is an infinite multitude of 
infinitesimals, and the total effort 
of a primitive element in every in- 
stant of time is therefore finite, not 
infinite. 

A sixth objection —If we admit 
that a material element has an inde- 
finite sphere of power, we must also 
admit that the element has a kind 
of immensity. For the active 
power must evidently be present 
entitatively in all the parts of space 
where it is ready to act. Accord- 
ingly, as by the hypothesis it is 
ready to act everywhere, its sphere 
being unlimited, it must be pre- 
sent everywhere and extend with- 
out limit. In other words, the 
elementary power would share with 
God the attribute of immensity— 
which is impossible. 

This objection, which, in spite 
of its apparent strength, contains 
only an appeal to imagination in- 
stead of intellect, might be answered 
from S. Thomas in two different 
ways. ‘The first answer is suggested 
by the following passage: “The 
phrase, A thing is everywhere and in 
ail times, can be understood in two 
manners: First, as meaning that 
the thing possesses in its entity the 
reason of its extending to every 
place and to every time; and in 
this manner it is proper of God to 
be everywhere and for ever. Se- 
condly, as meaning that the thing 
has nothing in itself by which it be 
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determined to a certain place or 
time.” * According to this doc- 
trine, a thing can be conceived to 
be everywhere, either by a positive 
intrinsic determination to fill all 
space, or by the absence of any de- 
termination implying a special re- 


lation to place. We might there- 
fore admit that the elementary 


power is everywhere in this second 
manner; for although the matter 
of an element marks out a point in 
space, we have seen that its power, 
as such, has no determination by 
which it can be confined to a limited 
space. And yet nothing would 
oblige us to concede that the active 
power of an element, by its manner 
of being everywhere, “shares in 
God’s immensity ”; for it is evident 
that an absence of determination 
has nothing common with a posi- 
tive determination, and is not a 
share of it. 

The second answer is suggested 
by a passage in which the holy 
doctor inquires “whether to be 
everywhere be an attribute of God 
alone,” and in which he proposes 
to himself the objection that “ uni- 
versals are everywhere; so also 
the first matter, as existing in all 
bodies, is everywhere; and there- 
fore something is everywhere be- 
sides God.” To which he 
briefly replies: “Universals and 
the first matter are indeed every- 
where, but they have not every- 
where the same being.” + This 
answer can be applied to the active 
power of primitive elements with as 


very 


* Aliquid esse semper et ubique potest intelligi 
dupliciter. Uno modo, quia habet in se unde se ex- 
tendat ad omne tempus et ad omnem locum, sicut 
Deo competit esse ubique et semper. Alio modo, 
quia non habet in se quo determinetur ad aliquem 
locum vel tempus. Summa Theol., p. 1, q. 16, a. 7. 

t Universale est ubique et semper ; materia etiam 
prima, quum sit in omnibus corporibus, est ubique. 
Neutrum autem horum est Deus. Ergo esse ubi- 
que non est proprium Dei.—Ad primum dicendum, 
quod universale et materia prima sunt quidem ubi- 
que, sed non secundum idemesse. Summa Theol., 
Pp. 1, q. 8, a. 4. 


much reason, to say the least, as it 
is to the first matter. The active 
power may therefore be admitted 
to be everywhere, not indeed like 
God, who is everywhere formally, 
and “has everywhere the same be- 
ing,” but in a quite different man- 
ner—that is, by extending every- 
where virtually, and by possessing 
everywhere a different degree of 
virtual being. We know, in fact, 
that this is the case, as the exertions 
of such a power become weaker 
and weaker in proportion as the 
object acted on is more and more 
distant from the centre of activity. 

Yet a third answer, which may 
prove to be the best, can be drawn 
from the direct comparison of the 
pretended immensity of the elemen- 
tary power with the real immensity 
of the divine substance. God's 
immensity is an infinite attribute, 
which contains in itself the formal 
reason of the existence of space, 
and therefore eminently contains 
in itself all possible ubications. 
By his immensity God is essentially 
everywhere with his whole sub- 
stance, and is as infinite and entire 
in any one point of space as he is 
in the whole of the universe and 
outside of it. On the other hand, 
what is the pretended immensity of 
the elementary power? It is un- 
necessary to remark that an indefi- 
nite sphere of power does not give 
existence to space, as it presup- 
poses it; but it is important to 
notice that, however great may be 
the expansion of that virtual sphere, 
the essence and the substance of 
the element are absolutely confined 
to that single point, where its form 
is terminated to its matter. Both 
matter and form are included in 
the essence of an element; hence 
there only can the element be with 
its essence and substance where 
its matter and its form are together. 

















But they are not together, except in 
a single point. ‘Therefore the ele- 
ment, however great may be the 
virtual expansion of its sphere of 
power, is essentially and substan- 
tially present only in a single point. 

From this every one will see that 
there is no danger of confounding 
the virtual ubiquity of created 
power with God’s immensity. Di- 
vine immensity has been ingenious- 
ly, though somewhat strangely, de- 
fined by a philosopher to be “a 
sphere of which the centre is every- 
where.” The power of an element, 
on the contrary, is “a sphere of 
which the centre is ubicated in a 
single point.” If this does not pre- 
clude the notion that the element 
“shares in God’s immensity,” we 
fail to why every creature 
should not share also in God's 
eternity, by its existence in each 
successive moment of time. The 
objection is therefore insignificant. 
As to the virtual sphere itself, we 
must bear in mind that its power 
loses continually in intensity as the 
virtual expansion is increased, till 
millions of millions of elements are 
required to produce the least ap- 
preciable effect. Hence the virtu- 
ality of elementary powers tends 
continually towards zero as_ its 
limit, although it never reaches it. 
And as a decreasing series, though 
implying an infinity of terms, may 
have a finite value, as mathemati- 
cians know, so the virtuality of the 
elementary powers, although ex- 
tending after its own manner be- 
yond any finite limit, represents 
only a finite property of a finite 
being. 

From what we have said in these 
pages the intelligent reader will 
realize, we hope, that the much- 
maligned actio in distans, as explain- 
ed by us according to Faraday’s 
conception, can bear any amount 


see 
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of philosophical scrutiny. The 
principles which have formed the 
basis of our preceding answers are 
the three following: 

1st. Motive powers have no 
other formal ubication than that 
from which their exertions proceed; 

2d. Motive powers are never 
distant from any matter ; 

3d. Motive powers are not merg- 
ed or embedded in the matter to 
which they belong, but constitute a 
virtual sphere around it. 

That actio in distans not only is 
possible, but is the only action pos- 
sible with the material agents, has 
been proved in ourpreceding article. 
The embarrassment we experience 
inits explanation arises, notfrom our 
reason, but from our habit of rely- 
ing too much on our imagination. 
“Imagination,” says S. Thomas, 
“cannot rise above space and time.” 
We depict to ourselves intellectual 
relations as local relations. The 
idea that a material point situated 
on the earth can exert its power on 
the polar star suggests to us the 
thought that the active power of 
that-element must share the ubica- 
tion of the polar star, and be local- 
ly present-to it. Yet the true rela- 
tion of the power to the star is not 
a local relation, and the exertion 
of the power is not terminated to 
the place where the star is, but to 
the s¢ar itself as to its proper sub- 
ject; and therefore the relation is 
a relation of act to potency, not a 
relation of local presence. 

There is nothing local in the 
principle of activity, except the 
central point from which its action 
is directed; and there is nothing 
local in its action, except the direc- 
tion from that central point to the 
subject to which the action is termi- 
nated. True it is that we speak of @ 
sphere of power, which seems to im- 
ply local relations. But such asphere 
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is not locally determined by the 
power, which has no ubication, but 
by the matter to which that power 
is to be applied. For the neces- 
sity of admitting a sphere of power 
arises from the fact that all the 
matter placed at equal distance 
from the centre of activity is equal- 
ly acted on. It is only from mat- 
ter to matter that distance can be 
conceived; and thus it is only from 
matter to matter, and not from 
matter to power, that the radius of 
a sphere can be traced. Abstract 
geometry deals with imaginary 
points, but physical geometry re- 
quires real points of matter. 

Power is above geometry, and 
therefore it transcends space ; hence 
the difficulty of understanding its 
nature and of explaining the 
mode of its operation. Nevertheless, 
power and matter are made for one 
another, and must have a mutual 
co-ordination, since they necessa- 
rily conspire into unity of essence. 


Hence whatever can be predicated 
potentially of the matter can be vir- 
tually predicated of the power ; and, 
as the matter of an element, though 
actuated in a single point of space, 
is everywhere potentially—viz., can 
be moved to any distant place—so 
also the principle of activity, though 
formally terminated to a single 
point, is everywhere vr/ua/ly—that 
is, it can impart motion to matter 
at any distance. Thus actio in 
distans might directly be inferred, 
as a necessary result, from the on- 
tological correlation of the essen- 
tial principles of matter. But we 
have no need of @ priori arguments, 
as, in questions of fact, the best 
arguments are those which arise 
from the analysis of the facts them- 
selves. These arguments we have 
already given; and, so long as they 
are not refuted, we maintain that 
nothing but actio in distans offers a 
philosophical explanation of natu- 
ral facts. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 








HOPE. 


YOurTHFUL hope around thee lingers; 
Soon its transient lines will fly : 

Time and Death with frosty fingers 
Touch its blossoms, and they die. 


Yet rejoice while hope is keeping 
Watch upon her emerald throne. 

Ere thy cheek is pale with weeping, 
Ere thy dreams of love have flown, 
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As soon as I rose from my place 
I perceived the young lady who 
had been collecting money in the 
morning not far off. She was go- 
ing by with her mother without 
observing me, and I followed in 
the crowd that was making its way 
to the door. But a pouring rain 
was falling from the clouds which 
were so threatening two hours be- 
fore, and a great many who were 
going out suddenly stopped and 
came back to remain under shelter 
during the shower. In conse- 
quence of this I all at once found 
myself beside the young lady, who 
was diligently seeking her mother, 
from whom she had been separated 
by the crowd. She observed me 
this time, and with a child-like 
smile and a tone of mingled terror 
and confidence that were equally 
touching, said : 

“ Excuse me, madame, but, as you 
are taller than I, please tell me if 
you see my mother—a lady in 
black with a gray hat.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I see her, and 
she is looking for you also. I will 
aid you in reaching her.” 

We had some trouble in opening 
a passage, but after some time suc- 
ceeded in getting to the place 
where her mother had been push- 
ed by the crowd at some distance 
from the door of the church. She 
was looking anxiously in every di- 
rection, and when she saw us her 
face lighted up, and she thanked 
me with equal simplicity and grace 





of manner for the service I had 
rendered her daughter. We con- 
versed together for some minutes, 
during which I learned that though 
I had met them twice that day in 
the same church, it was not the 
one they usually attended, their 
home being in another quarter of 
the city. The daughter had been 
invited to collect money at S. 
Roch’s that day, and wishing, for 
some reason, to be at home by four 
o'clock, they had returned for the 
afternoon service, which ends an 
hour earlier there than anywhere 
else. This variation from their 
usual custom had probably caused 
a misunderstanding about the car- 
riage which should have been at 
the door, and they felt embarrass- 
ed about getting to the Rue St. 
Dominique, where they resided, as 
the violent rain prevented them 
from going on foot. Glad to be 
able to extricate them from their 
embarrassment, I at once offered 
to take them home in my carriage, 
which was at the door. They ac- 
cepted the offer with gratitude. 
Their manners and language would 
have left no doubt as to their rank, 
even if I had not met them in so- 
ciety. And I soon learned more 
than enough to satisfy me on this 
point. 

As soon as we were seated in the 
carriage the elder of the two ladies 
said: “I know whom I have to 
thank for the favor you have done 
me, madame, for no one can forget 
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the Duchessa di Valenzano who 
has ever seen her, even but once, 
and no one can be ignorant of her 
name, which is in every mouth. 
But it is not the same with us. A\l- 
low me, therefore, to say that I am 
the Comtesse de Kergy, and this is 
my daughter Diana, who is 
very happy, I assure you, as well 
as surprised, at the accident that 
has brought her in contact with 
one she has talked incessantly 
about ever since she had the hap- 
piness of seeing you first.” 

Her daughter blushed at these 
words, but did not turn away her 
eyes, which were fastened on me 
with a sympathetic expression of 
charming waivefé that inspired an 
irresistible attraction towards her in 
return. The name of Kergy was a 
well-known one. I had heard it 
more than once, and was trying to 
recall when and where I heard it 
for the first time, when, as we were 
crossing the Place du Carrousel, 
the young Diana, looking at the 
clock on the Tuileries, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“It is just going to strike four. 
We ought to feel greatly obliged to 
madame, mamma for, had it not 
been for her, we should have been 
extremely late, and Gilbert would 
have been surprised and anxious 
at our not arriving punctually.”’ 

Gilbert ! This name re- 
freshed my memory. Gilbert de 
Kergy was the name of the young 
traveller whom I had once seen at 
the large dinner-party. He must 
be the very person in question... . 
Before I had time to ask, Mme. de 
Kergy put an end to my uncertain- 
ty on the subject. 

“My son,” said she, “ has recent- 
ly made an interesting tour in the 
Southern States of America, and it 
is with respect to this journey there 
is to be a discussion to-day which 


we promised to attend. I have 
given up my large sa/on for the pur- 
pose, on condition (a condition 
Dinia proposed) that the meeting 
should end with a small collection 
in behalf of the orphan asylum for 
which she was soliciting contri- 
butions this morning—a work in 
which she is greatly interested.” 

“My husband, who has also 
travelled a great deal,” I replied, 
“had, I believe, the pleasure of 
meeting M. de Kergy on one oc- 
casion, and conversing with him.” 

“Gilbert has not forgotten the 
conversation,” exclaimed the young 
Diana with animation. ‘“ He often 
speaks of it. He told us about 
you also, madame, and described 
you so accurately that I knew you 
at once as soon as I saw you, be- 
fore any one told me your name.” 

I made no reply, and we remain- 
ed silent till, having crossed the 
bridge, we approached the Rue St. 
Dominique, when Diana, suddenly 
leaning towards her mother, whis- 
pered a few words in herear. Mme. 
de Kergy began to laugh. 

“ Really,” said she, “this child 
takes everything for granted; but 
you are so kind, I will allow her to 
repeat aloud what she has just said 
to me.” 

“Well,” said the young girl, “I 
said the discussion would certainly 
be interesting, for Gilbert is to take 
a part in it, as well as_ several 
other good speakers, and those who 
attend will at the close aid in a 
good work. I added that I should 
be very much pleased, madame, if 
you would attend.” 

I was by no means prepared for 
this invitation, and at first did not 
know what reply to make, but quick- 
ly bethought myself that there would 
be more than an hour before Loren- 
zo’s return. I knew, moreover, that, 
even according to his ideas, I should 
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be in very good society, and it could 
not displease him in the least if I 
attended a discussion at the Hotel 
de Kergy under the auspices of the 
countess and her daughter. Be- 
sides, on my part, I felt a good deal 
of curiosity, never having attended 
anything like a public discussion. 
In short, I decided, without much 
hesitation, to accept the invitation, 
and the young Diana clapped her 
hands with joy. We were just en- 
tering the open forte-cochére of a 
large court, where we found quite 
a number of equipages and footmen. 
The carriage stopped before the 
steps and in five minutes I was seated 
between Diana and her mother near 
a platform at one end of a drawing- 
room large enough to contain one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred 
persons. 

I cannot now give a particular 
account of this meeting, though it 
was an event in my life. The princi- 
pal subject discussed was, I think, 
the condition of the blacks, not 
yet emancipated, in the Southern 
States of America. An American 
of the North, who could express 
himself very readily in French, first 
spoke, and after him a missionary 
priest, who considered the question 
from a no less elevated point of view, 
though quite different from that 
of the philanthropist, and the dis- 
cussion had already grown quite 
animated before it became Gilbert 
de Kergy’s turn to speak. When 
he rose, there movement 
in the whole assembly, and _ his 
first words excited involuntary at- 
tention, which soon grew to intense 
interest, and for the first time in 
my life I felt the power of language 
and the effect that eloquence can 
produce. 

It was strange, but he began with 
a brief, brilliant sketch of places 
that seemed familiar to me; for Lo- 
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renzo had visited them, ana ne had 
such an aptness for description that 
I felt as if I had seen them in his 
company. My first thought was 
to regret his absence. Why was 
he not here with me now to listen 
to this discussion, to become inte- 
rested in it, and perhaps take a part 
in it?... I had a vague feeling that 
this reunion was of anature to render 
him as he appeared to me during 
the first days of our wedded life, 
when his extensive travels and noble 
traits made me admire his courage 
and recognize his genius, the pres- 
tige of which was only surpassed in 
my eyes by that of his tenderness! 

But another motive intensified 
this desire and regret. ‘The bold- 
ness, the intelligence, and the ad- 
venturous spirit of the young travel- 
ler were, of course, traits familiar 
to me, and which I was happy and 
proud to recognize; but, alas! the 
resemblance ceased when, quitting 
the field of observation and de- 
scriptions of nature, and all that 
memory and intelligence can glean, 
the orator soared to loftier regions, 
and linked these facts themselves 
with questions of a higher nature 
and wider scope than those of mere 
earthly interest. He did this with 
simplicity, earnestness, and con- 
summate ability, and while he was 
speaking I felt that my mind rose 
without difficulty to the level of 
his, and expanded suddenly as if it 
had wings! It was a moment of 
keen enjoyment, but likewise of 
keen suffering; for I felt the differ- 
ence that the greater or less eleva- 
tion of the soul can produce in two 
minds that are equally gifted! I 
clearly saw what was wanting in 
Lorenzo’s. I recognized the cause 
of the something lacking which had 
so often troubled me, and I felt 
more intensely and profoundly pain- 
ed than I had that very morning. 
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While listening to Gilbert I only 
thought of Lorenzo, and, if I re- 
luctantly acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the former, I felt at the 
same time that there was nothing 
to prevent the latter from becoming 
his equal; for, I again said to my- 
self, Lorenzo was not merely a man 
of the world, leading a frivolous, aim- 
less life, as might seem from his pres- 
ent habits. Love of labor and love 
of nature and art do not characterize 
such a man, and he possessed these 
traits in a high degree. He had 
therefore to be merely detached 
from other influences. This 
my task, my duty, and it should 
also be my happiness; for I had no 
positive love for the world, whose 
pleasures I knew so well. No, I 
did not love it. I loved what was 
higher and better than that. I felt 
an immense void within that great 
things could fill. And I 
seemed to-day to have entered into 
the sphere of these great things; 
but I was there alone, and this was 
torture. All my actual impressions 
were therefore centred in an ardent 
desire to put an end to this solitude 
by drawing into that higher region 
him from whom I was at the mo- 
ment doubly separated. 

This was assuredly a pure and 
legitimate desire, but I did not be- 
lieve myself capable of obtaining its 
realization without’ difficulty, and 
sufficiently calculating the price I 
must pay for such a victory and 
the efforts by which it must often 
be merited. .. . 

While these thoughts were suc- 
ceeding each other in my mind I 
almost forgot to listen to the end 
of the discourse, which terminated 
the meeting in the midst of the ap- 
plause of the entire audience. The 
vast hall of discussion was instant- 
ly changed into a sa/on again, where 
everybody seemed to be acquaint- 


was 


alone 


ed, and where I found the ete of 
those I had met in other places. 
But assembled together for so legi- 
timate an object, they at once in- 
spired me with interest, respect, and 
a feeling of attraction. It was Paris 
under quite a new aspect, and it 
seemed to me, if I had lived in a 
world like this, I should never have 
experienced the terrible distress 
which I have spoken of, and which 
the various emotions of the day 
had alone succeeded in dissipating. 
The charming young Diana, light 
and active, had ascended the plat- 
form, and was now talking to het 
brother. Gilbert started with sur- 
prise at her first words, and his 
eyes turned towards the place where 
I was standing. Then I almost in- 
stantly saw them descend from the 
platform and come _ towards 
Diana looked triumphant. 
“This is my 
madame,” 
ling. 


me. 
brother Gilbert, 
said she, her eyes spark- 
“And it is I who have the 
honor of presenting him to you, as 
he seems to have waited for his lit- 
tle sister to do it.” 

He addressed me some words of 
salutation, to which I 
As he stood near me, I 


responded. 
again ob- 
served his calm, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent face, which had struck me so 
much the only time I remembered 
him before. While 
speaking a few moments previous 


to have seen 


his face was animated, and his eyes 
flashed with a: fire that added more 
than once to the effect of his clear, 
penetrating voice, which was always 
well modulated. His gestures also, 
though not numerous or studied, 
had a natural grace and the dignity 
which strength of conviction, joined 
to brilliant.eloquence, gives to the 
entire form of an orator. His man- 
ner was now so simple that I felt 
perfectly at ease with him, and told* 


him without any hesitation how 
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happy I was at the double good- 
fortune that had brought me in 
contact with his sister, and had 
resulted in my coming to this meet- 
ing where I had been permitted to 
hear him speak. 

“This day will be a memorable 
one for me as well as for her, ma- 
dame,” he replied, “and I shall 
never forget it.” 

There was not the least inflection 
in his voice to make me regard his 
words as anything more than mere 
politeness, but their evident sinceri- 
ty caused me a momentary embar- 
rassment. He seemed to attach 
too much importance to this meet- 
ing, but it passed away. He in- 
spired me with almost as much 
confidence as if he had been a 
friend. I compared him with Lan- 
dolfo, and wondered what effect so 
different an influence would have 
on Lorenzo, and I could not help 
wishing he were his friend also. . . 

I continued silent, and he soon 
resumed: “ The Duca di Valenzano 
is not here ?” 

“No; he will be sorry, and I re- 
gret it for his sake.” 

“The presence of such a travel- 
ler would have been a great honor 
to us.” 

“He was very happy to have an 
opportunity of conversing with you 
on one occasion.” 

“It was a conversation I have 
never forgotten. It would have 
been for my advantage to renew 
it, but I never go into society—at 
Paris.” 

* And elsewhere ?” 

“Elsewhere it is a different 
thing,” said he, smiling. “I am as 
social while travelling as I am un- 
civilizéd at my return.” 

“We must not expect, then, to 
meet you again in Paris; but if you 
ever go to Italy, may we not hope 
you will come to see us ?” 
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“Tf you will allow me to do so,” 
said he eagerly. 

“Yes, certainly. I think I can 
promise that the well-known hospi- 
tality of the Neapolitans will not be 
wanting towards the Comte Gilbert 
de Kergy.” 

After a moment’s silence he re- 
sumed: “ You must have been ab- 
sent when I was at Naples. That 
was two years ago.” 

“Twas not married then, and I 
am not a Neapolitan.” 

“ And not an Italian, perhaps.” 

“Do you say so on account of 
the color of my hair? ‘That would 
be astonishing on the part of so 
observant a traveller, for you must 
have noticed that our great masters 
had almost as many blondes as 
brunettes for their models. How- 
ever, I am neither English nor 
German, as perhaps you are tempt- 
ed to think. Iam a Sicilian.” 

“T have never seen in Sicily or 
anywhere else a person who re- 
sembled you.” 

These words implied a compli- 
ment, and probably such an one as I 
had never received; and, I need 
not repeat, I was not fond of compli- 
ments. But this was said without 
the least smile or the slightest look 
that indicated any desire to flat- 
ter or please me. Was not this a 
more subtle flattery than I had 
been accustomed to receive? 
And did it not awaken unawares 
the vanity I had long thought root- 
ed out of the bottom of my heart? 
I can affirm nothing positive as to 
this, for there is always some- 
thing lacking in the knowledge of 
one’s self, however thoroughly we 
may think we have acquired it. 
But I am certain it never occurred 
to me at the time to analyze the 
effect of this meeting on me. I 
was wholly absorbed in the regret 
and hope it awakened. 
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As I was on the point of leay- 
ing, Mme. de Kergy asked per- 


mission to call on me with her 
daughter the next day at four 


o'clock—a permission I joyfully 
granted —and Diana accompanied 
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me to the very foot of the steps. 
I kissed her smiling face, as I 
took leave, and gave my hand to 
her brother, who had come with 
us to help me in getting into the 
carriage. 


XVII. 


All the way from the Rue St. 
Dominique to the Rue de Rivoli I 
abandoned myself to the pleasant 
thoughts excited by the events of 
the day. For within a few hours I 
had successively experienced the 
inward sweetness of prayer, the 
charm of congenial society, and the 
pleasure of enthusiasm. A new life 
seemed to be infused into my heart, 
soul, and mind, which had grown 
frivolous in the atmosphere of the 
world, and I felt, as it were, en- 
tranced. ‘Those have felt 
themselves thus die and rise again 
to a new life will understand the 
feeling of joy I experienced. In 
all the blessings hitherto vouch- 
safed me, even in the love itself 
that had been, so to speak, the sun 
of my happiness, there had been 
one element wanting, without which 
everything seemed dark, unsatisfac- 
tory, wearisome, and depressing— 
an element which my soul had an 
imperious, irresistible, undeniable 
need of! Yes, I realized this, and 
while thus taking a clearer view of 
my state I also felt that this need 
was reasonable and just, and might 
be supplied without much difficul- 
ty. Was not Lorenzo gifted with a 
noble nature, and capable of the 
highest things? Had he not cho- 
sen me, and loved me to such a de- 
gree’ as to make me an object of 
idolatry? Well, I would point out 
to him the loftier heights he ought 
to attain. I, in my turn, would 
open to him a new world! . . 

Such were the thoughts, aspira- 


who 


tions, and dreams my heart was fill- 
ed with on my way home. As I 
approached the Rue de Rivoli, how- 
ever, I began to feel uneasy at be- 
ing out so much later than I had an- 
ticipated, lest Lorenzo should have 
returned and been anxious about my 
absence. I was pleased to learn, 
therefore, on descending from the 
carriage, that he had not yet come 
home, and I joyfully ascended the 
staircase, perfectly satisfied with 
the way in which I had spent the 
morning. 

I took off my hat, smoothed my 
hair, and then proceeded to arrange 
the sa/on according to his taste and 
my own. I arranged the flowers, 
as well as the books and other 
things, and endeavored to give the 
room, though in a hotel, an appear- 
ance of comfort and elegance that 
would entice him to remain at 
home; for I had formed the project 
of trying to induce him to spend 
the evening with me. I seemed to 
have so many things to say to him, 
and longed to communicate all 
the impressions I had received! 
With this object in view I tooka 
bold step, but one that was author- 
ized by the intimacy that existed 
between us and the friends whose 
guests we were to have been that 
day—I sent them an excuse, not 
only for myself, but my husband, 
hoping to find means afterwards of 
overcoming his displeasure, should 
he manifest any. 

Having made these arrangements, 
I was beginning to wonder at his 
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continued absence when a letter 
was brought me which served to 
divert my mind for a time from 
every other thought. It was a let- 
ter from Livia which I had been 
impatiently awaiting. We had cor- 
responded regularly since our se- 
paration, and I had begun to be 
surprised at a silence of unusual 
length on her part. It was not dat- 
ed at Messina, but at Naples, and 
I read the first page, which was in 
answer to the contents of my letter, 
without finding any explanation of 
this. Finally I came to what fol- 
lows : 

“T told you in my last letter that 
I had obtained my father’s con- 
sent, but on one condition—that 
he should have the choice of the 
monastery I must enter on leaving 
home. What difference did it 
make? As to this I was, and am, 
wholly indifferent. I should make 
the same vows everywhere, and in 
them all I should go to God by 
the same path. In them all I 
should be separated from the world 
and united to him alone. . And 
this was all I sought. The con- 
vent my father chose is not in 
Sicily. It is a house known and 
venerated by every one in Naples. 
I shall be received on the second 
of September. Meanwhile, I have 
come here under Ottavia’s escort, 
and am staying with our aunt, 
Donna Clelia, who has established 
herself here for the winter with 
her daughters. So everything is 
arranged, Gina. ‘The future seems 
plain. I see distinctly before me 
my life and death, my joys and 
sorrows, my labors and my duty. I 
am done with all that is called hap- 
piness in the world, as well as with 
its misfortunes, its trials, its conflict- 
ing troubles, its numberless disap- 
pointments, and its poignant woes. 


Therefore I cannot make use of 
the word sacrifice. It wounds me 
when I hear it used, for I blush at 
the little I have to give up in view 
of the immensity I am to receive! 
Yes; I blush when I remember it 
was suffering and humiliation that 
first made me raise my eyes to Him 
whom alone we should love, and 
whom alone I now feel I can love. 
If I had not been wholly sure of 
this, I should never have been so 
bold as to aspire to the union that 
awaits me—the only one here be- 
low in which the Bridegroom can 
satisfy the boundless affection of 
the heart that .gives itself to 
him! 





Sut to return to you, my dear 
Gina, Are you as happy as I de- 
sire you to be, and as you deserve 
to be? Your last letter was sad; 
and the calmer and better satisfied 
I feel about my own lot, the more 
I think of yours. Whatever hap- 
pens, my dearest sister, do not for- 
get that we both have but one 
goal. Your way is longer and 
more perilous than mine, but the 
great aim of us both should be to 
really love God above all things, 
and, zz Aim and for him, to cherish 
all the objects of our affection. 
Yes, even those whom we prefer to 
all other creatures on earth. Iam 
not using the language of a reli- 
gious, but simply that of truth and 
common sense. If this letter 
reaches you on your return from 
some gay scene, at a time when 
you will not feel able to enter into 
its meaning, you must lay it aside. 
3ut if you read it when your 
mind is calm, and you are at lei- 
sure to listen to your inner self, 
you will understand what your 
Livia means by writing you in this 
way. Whatever happens, whether 
we are near each other or are 
widely separated, we shall always 
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As I was on the point of leav- 
ing, Mme. de Kergy asked per- 
mission to call on me with her 
daughter the mext day at four 
o’clock—a permission I joyfully 
granted —and Diana accompanied 
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me to the very foot of the steps. 
I kissed her smiling face, as I 
took leave, and gave my hand to 
her brother, who had come with 
us to help me in getting into the 
carriage. 


XVII. 


All the way from the Rue St. 
Dominique to the Rue de Rivoli I 
abandoned myself to the pleasant 
thoughts excited by the events of 
the day. For within a few hours I 
had successively experienced the 
inward sweetness of prayer, the 
charm of congenial society, and the 
pleasure of enthusiasm. A new life 
seemed to be infused into my heart, 
soul, and mind, which had grown 
frivolous in the atmosphere of the 
world, and I felt, as it were, en- 
tranced. Those have felt 
themselves thus die and rise again 
to a new life will understand the 
feeling of joy I experienced. In 
all the blessings hitherto vouch- 
safed me, even in the love itself 
that had been, so to speak, the sun 
of my happiness, there had been 
one element wanting, without which 
everything seemed dark, unsatisfac- 
tory, wearisome, and depressing— 
an element which my soul had an 
imperious, irresistible, undeniable 
need of! Yes, I realized this, and 
while thus taking a clearer view of 
my state I also felt that this need 
was reasonable and just, and might 
be supplied without much difficul- 
ty. Was not Lorenzo gifted with a 
noble nature, and capable of the 
highest things? Had he not cho- 
sen me, and loved me to such a de- 
gree’ as to make me an object of 
idolatry? Well, I would point out 
to him the loftier heights he ought 
to attain. I, in my turn, would 
open to him a new world! . . 

Such were the thoughts, aspira- 


who 


tions, and dreams my heart was fill- 
ed with on my way home. As I 
approached the Rue de Rivoli, how- 
ever, I began to feel uneasy at be- 
ing out so much later than I had an- 
ticipated, lest Lorenzo should have 
returned and been anxious about my 
absence. I was pleased to learn, 
therefore, on descending from the 
carriage, that he had not yet come 
home, and I joyfully ascended the 
staircase, perfectly satisfied with 
the way in which I had spent the 
morning. 

I took off my hat, smoothed my 
hair, and then proceeded to arrange 
the sa/on according to his taste and 
my own. I arranged the flowers, 
as well as the books and other 
things, and endeavored to give the 
room, though in a hotel, an appear- 
ance of comfort and elegance that 
would entice him to remain at 
home; for I had formed the project 
of trying to induce him to spend 
the evening with me. I seemed to 
have so many things to say to him, 
and longed to communicate all 
the impressions I had received! 
With this object in view I tooka 
bold step, but one that was author- 
ized by the intimacy that existed 
between us and the friends whose 
guests we were to have been that 
day—I sent them an excuse, not 
only for myself, but my husband, 
hoping to find means afterwards of 
overcoming his displeasure, should 
he manifest any. 

Having made these arrangements, 
I was beginning to wonder at his 

















continued absence when a letter 
was brought me which served to 
divert my mind for a time from 
every other thought. It was a let- 
ter from Livia which I had been 
impatiently awaiting. We had cor- 
responded regularly since our se- 
paration, and I had begen to be 
surprised at a silence of unusual 
length on her part. It was not dat- 
ed at Messina, but at Naples, and 
I read the first page, which was in 
answer to the contents of my letter, 
without finding any explanation of 
this. Finally I came to what fol- 
lows : 


“T told you in my last letter that 
I had obtained my father’s con- 
sent, but on one condition—that 
he should have the choice of the 
monastery I must enter on leaving 
home. What difference did it 
make? As to this I was, and am, 
wholly indifferent. I should make 
the same vows everywhere, and in 
them all I should go to God by 
the same path. In them all I 
should be separated from the world 
and united to him alone. . And 
this was all I sought. The con- 
vent my father chose is not in 
Sicily. It is a house known and 
venerated by every one in Naples. 
I shall be received on the second 
of September. Meanwhile, I have 
come here under Ottavia’s escort, 
and am staying with our aunt, 
Donna Clelia, who has established 
herself here for the winter with 
her daughters. So everything is 
arranged, Gina. ‘The future seems 
plain. I see distinctly before me 
my life and death, my joys and 
sorrows, my labors and my duty. I 
am done with all that is called hap- 
piness in the world, as well as with 
its misfortunes, its trials, its conflict- 
ing troubles, its numberless disap- 
pointments, and its poignant woes. 
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Therefore I cannot make use of 
the word sacrifice. It wounds me 
when I hear it used, for I blush at 
the little I have to give up in view 
of the immensity I am to receive! 
Yes; I blush when I remember it 
was suffering and humiliation that 
first made me raise my eyes to Him 
whom alone we should love, and 
whom alone I now feel I can love. 
If I had not been wholly sure of 
this, I should never have been so 
bold as to aspire to the union that 
awaits me—the only one here be- 
low in which the Bridegroom can 
satisfy the boundless affection of ~ 
the heart that .gives itself to 
him! 

3ut to return to you, my dear 
Gina. Are you as happy as I de- 
sire you to be, and as you deserve 
to be? Your last letter was sad; 
and the calmer and better satisfied 
I feel about my own lot, the more 
I think of yours. Whatever hap- 
pens, my dearest sister, do not for- 
get that we both have but one 
goal. Your way is longer and 
more perilous than mine, but the 
great aim of us both should be to 
really love God above all things, 
and, zz Aim and for him, to cherish 
all the objects of our affection. 
Yes, even those whom we prefer to 
all other creatures on earth. Iam 
not using the language of a reli- 
gious, but simply that of truth and 
common sense. If this letter 
reaches you on your return from 
some gay scene, at a time when 
you will not feel able to enter into 
its meaning, you must lay it aside. 
But if you read it when your 
mind is calm, and you are at lei- 
sure to listen to your inner self, 
you will understand what your 
Livia means by writing you in this 
way. Whatever happens, whether 
we are near each other or are 
widely separated, we shall always 
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be united in heart, my dear sister. 
The convent grates will not sepa- 
rate me from you. Death itself 
cannot divide us. One thing, and 
one alone, in the visible or invisi- 
ble world, can raise a barrier be- 
tween us and really separate us. 
And rather than behold this barrier 
rise, I would, as I have already 
told you, my beloved sister, rather 
see you dead. Gina, I love you as 
tenderly as any one ever loved an- 


other. I wiil pray for you on the 
second of September (Sunday). 
Probably when you read this I 


shall already have left the world. 
But I shall not have left you, dear 
sister. I shall be nearer you than 
when distance alone separated us. 
Besides, I am at Naples, to which 
you will soon return, and you will 
find that the will neither 
hide my face, nor my thoughts, nor 


grates 


my heart, nor my soul from you.... 

“Gina, let me once more repeat 
that there is only one way of at- 
taining real 
only one object worthy of our love. 


happiness—there is 


Let me beseech you not to desire 
any other passionately. But, no; 
you would not understand me; you 
would not believe me now. é: 

Everything added to the effect 
of this letter—its date, and the day, 
the hour, and the moment in which 
it was received. ‘The deed my sis- 
ter had accomplished that very day 
had brought us nearer together, as 
Had not a breath of the 
purer air she breathed reached me 
already and preserved me through 
the day from the aimless frivolity 
of my usual life ? 

“ Happiness,” it has been said, 
Christian; pleasure is not.” 
Had I not profoundly realized the 
force of this saying for one day? 
Had I not experienced a happiness 
as different as possible from the 


she said. 


“is 
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pleasure I enjoyed in the world? 
And did I not feel desirous this 
very instant of attaining the one at 
the expense of the other, and not 
only of taking a different view of 
life myself, but of imparting this 
desire to 

“ Him whone’er from me shall separate.” * 

The day was beginning to de- 
cline, and I gradually sank into a 
short, profound slumber such 


as 


is usually attended by confused 
dreams. In mine most of those 
who had occupied my thoughts 


during the day passed successively 
before me—Livia first, covered with 
a long white veil, and next to her 
was the pleasant, smiling face of 
Diana.... Then I was once more at 
the Hétel de Kergy, listening agai 
to some parts of Gilbert’s address. 


in 


3ut when I was on the point of 
calling Lorenzo to hear him also, it 
no longer seemed to be Gilbert, but 
Lorenzo himself, on the platform, 
repeating the same words with an 
air of mockery, and gazing at me, 
in return, with the penetrating look 
so peculiar to him. Then 
everything changed, and~I found 
myself at twilight at the fork of a 
road in the country, and, while I 
was hesitating which path to take, 
I saw Gilbert beside me. He was 
familiar with the way, he said, and 
offered to be my guide; but I repuls- 
ed his arm, and made a violent ef- 
fort to overtake Lorenzo, whom I 
suddenly perceived at a distance 
on the Then 
Livia seemed to be beside me, and 
give me her hand to help me along. 
Finally I saw Lorenzo just before 
me again, but he did not !ock like 
the same person ; he was poorly 
clad, and his face was pale and al- 
I recognized him, however, 
and sprang forward to overtake him, 


other road. 


tered. 


* Ouesti che mai da me non fia diviso, 
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when I awoke breathless, and with 
the painful feeling of uneasiness that 
such sleep generally produces when 
terminated by such an awaken- 
ing. ; 
My heart throbbed. . . . I found 
it difficult at first to recall what 
had occupied my mind before I fell 
asleep. I came to myself, 
however, and was able to account 
for the utter darkness that sur- 
rounded me. I hastened to ring 
the bell and, when a light was 
brought, I looked at the clock with 
a surprise that gave way to anxiety. 
At that instant I heard the bell 
that announced Lorenzo’s return 
at last. I heard him enter the 
ante-chamber, and I ran to open the 
But I 
It was not Lorenzo; 
Landolfo Landini, and he 
alone. I drew back with a 
terrified look without daring to ask 
a question. 


soon 


drawing-room door myself. 


stopped short. 


it was 
was 


But he smiled, as he 
closed the door behind him, and, 
taking my hand, said: “Do not 
be alarmed, my dear cousin, I beg. 
Nothing in particular has happened 
to Lorenzo—nothing, at least, which 
you are not prepared to hear after 
what occurred last night.” 

I breathed once more... . I 
know not what other fear crossed 
my mind, but I said with tolerable 
calmness : 

“ That means he has been play- 
ing again, or at least betting at the 
races, and has lost ?” 

“Yes, cousin, frightfully. There 
—I ought not to have told you, but 
I see no reason for concealing it 
from you; and as I have this oppor- 
tunity of speaking privately to you, 
I will profit by it to give you 
another piece of advice more seri- 
ous than any I have yet given you. 
Immediately make use of all the 
influence you still have over him 
to persuade him to leave Paris. 
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There is some fatality about this 
place, as far as he is concerned. 
He is more prudent everywhere else, 
and will become so here once more. 
The fever he has been seized with 
again must absolutely be broken 
up. The deuce!” continued he, 
“two or three more relapses like 
this would lead to consequences 
that would test all your courage, 
ma belle duchesse, and bring you, 
as well as him, to extremities you 
are ill fitted to bear. That is what 
I am most anxious about, you will 
allow me to say; for, without mak- 
ing you the shadow of a declara- 
tion, I find you so beautiful, so 
good, and so adorable that the mere 
thought of you some day. - 

“Keep to the point, Lando, if 
you please,” said I with an impatient 
air. “Where is Lorenzo? Why 
did he not return with you, and 
why have you come to tell me what 
he would probably tell me him- 
self?” 

“Tell you himself? He will take 
care not to dothat. I have already 
told you I am betraying his confi- 
dence, but it is for his good as well 
as yours. It is best for you to 
know that the sum he has lost to- 
day surpasses the resources he has 
on hand, and in order to make the 
necessary arrangements to pay at 
once the debt he has incurred, he 
is obliged to write to his agent at 
Naples or Sicily. He went direct- 
ly to the club for this purpose, and 
commissioned me to tell you it was 
for nothing of importance, and beg 
you to attend the dinner-party with- 
out him, and present his excuses 
to your friends. He will join you 
in the evening.” 

Everything. now seemed easily 
arranged according to my wishes, 
and of itself, as it were. 

“That is very fortunate,” said I 
eagerly, telling him of the excuse I 
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had sent for us both. “Therefore, 
Lando, go back to the club, I beg; 
or rather, I will write Lorenzo my- 
self that he can arrange his affairs 
at his leisure, and return when he 
pleases to dine with me. I shall 
wait till he comes.” 

I hastily seized my pen to write 
him, but Lando resumed : 

“Oh! as to that, cousin, you will 
only waste your trouble; for seeing 
how late it was, and that he could 
not possibly be here in season to 
accompany you, he accepted an in- 
vitation to dine with an acquaint- 
ance of his (and yours also, I sup- 
pose) whom he met at the races 
to-day.” 

“ An acquaintance of his? 
I repeated, my heart filling with a 
keen anguish that made me turn 
pale without knowing why. 

Lando perceived it. “ Do not be 
alarmed,” said he, smilir “at 
not Mme. de B , though she 
was at the races also, and made a 
fruitless effort to divert Lorenzo’s 
mind from what was going on. 
Really, in your place,” continued 
he with his usual levity, 


” 





“T should 
regret she did not succeed. That 
would have been much better than 

. Come,... do not frown. I 
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am joking. To be serious, Lorenzo 
is not going to dine with her to-day, 
but with a lady from Milan who 
has just arrived, and whom you 
doubtless know. It is Donna Faus- 
tina Reali, the Marquise de Villa- 
nera ! z 

Faustina Reali! . . . This name 
seemed to justify the strange pre- 
sentiment I had just had, and I was 
tempted to exclaim with Hamlet, 


*““O my prophetic soul !”” 


thou hast not deceived me! ... I 
had at that moment a sudden in- 
tuition of the past, the present, and 
the future. Isaw clearly before me 
a life in which I should no longer 
be able to influence 
even to guide myself! 
I controlled my agitation, how- 
ever, by a powerful effort, and Lan- 
do soon left me, renewing his first 
injunctions, and persuaded he had 
fully reassured me on other points. 
I gave him my hand with a smile 
as he left the room, and as soon as 
I found myself alone I covered 
my face with my hands, and ex- 
claimed : 
“O my 
dreams! 


ed?” 


Lorenzo, or 


dreams! my pleasant 
Where have they vanish- 


XVIII. 


Faustina Reali! That was 
the never-to-be-forgotten name I 
had read on the card 
snatched so violently 
hands at Naples! 
it again, never heard it pronounc- 
ed, but I remembered only too well 
the expression of my husband’s face 
when he saw it, and the way in 
which he tore up the card on which 
it was written! . . 

I endeavored to lead the conver- 
sation at another time back to this 
circumstance, but at once desisted, 


Lorenzo 
from my 
I had never seen 


frightened at the manner in which 
he imposed silence on me, and a 
certain impression of both mystery 
and danger remained 
with the name. 

As soon as I became calmer, 
however, I acknowledged that I 
really knew nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, to cause the violent emotion 
I had just experienced. It had an 
imaginary cause, then, and might 
simply be owing to my mind, so re- 
cently lost in vague dreams, and 
perhaps a little too high-flown, be- 


associated 
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ing suddenly recalled to a painful 
and unpleasant, as well as very 
commonplace reality. I had im- 
agined I was going to transform, 
as by the stroke of a wand, my 
husband’s habits, tastes, occupa- 
tions—nay, his entire life—but was 
brought to my senses by learning 
he had just lost an enormous sum 
at the races, and his mind, for the 
moment, was absorbed in the ne- 
cessary complications for paying 
the debt. I had planned spending 
several hours alone with him that 
evening, during which, away from 
the bustle of the world, I would 
givehim a minute account of my 
recent impressions, and tell him of 
all the wishes, projects, and ardent 
desires of which he was the object. 
I would rouse a nobler pride in his 
soul, and appeal to a thousand sen- 
timents that were dormant, but not 
extinct; and I believe I expected 
to see them awakened at the mere 
sound of my voice! Instead 
of this, I was alone, and he 
was with another. ... And what 
other ? Who was this Faus- 
tina, whose name had so suddenly 
appeared in my life, and who, at 
the very hour when I was aiming 
at so pure and elevated an influ- 
ence over him, came thus, like an 
evil genius, to thrust herself be- 
tween us? I reminded my- 
self in vain that Lorenzo had no 
idea of the plans I had, unbeknown 
to him, formed for the evening, but 
supposed me at this very moment 
to be with my friends, where he 
had promised to join me; but no- 
thing could calm the sudden agita- 
tion of my heart, nothing could 
check the flood of thoughts that 
sprang from my anxiety, jealousy, 
and misconceptions, and my ex- 
citement became more intense in 
proportion to the lateness of the 
hour. Would he never come?... 


And what would he say when he 
should arrive? ... I was sure 
he would try to conceal his inter- 
view with Donna Faustina, and 
perhaps I ought to hide my know- 
ledge of that as well as everything 
else, and feign ignorance of all that 
had occurred, in order not to betray 
Lando’s indiscretion. . But 
what should I do when his eyes, so 
accustomed to interpret every ex- 
pression of my face, should be 
fastened on me? How could I 
practise any dissimulation with 
him? It was not, indeed, my place to 
do anything of the kind. I had no 
cause to blush or be intimidated. 
And should he discover, after all, 
that I was not deceived, so much 
the better; and should he be dis- 
pleased, so much the worse for 
Lando. 

I had arrived at this point in my 
reflections when I heard the bell 
ringing loudly in the next room. 
Then there was a quick step, which 
this time was really his, and Loren- 
zo entered the room. He was pale 
and appeared excited, but said in 
a sufficiently calm tone : 

“T have just come from M——’s, 
where I supposed I should find you ; 
but I learned that, in sending my 
apology, you also excused yourself, 
and I did not remain an instant. 
What is the matter, Ginevra? ... 
Are you ill? ... Why did you 
not go? Why did you remain at 
home alone in this way ?” 

His expression was singular. It 
was at once affectionate and trou- 
bled. He looked earnestly at me, as 
he gave me his hand, and put back 
my hair in order to see my face 
more distinctly. 

My cheeks were burning. The 
traces of the teirs I had shed 
were visible, and, with his scrutiniz- 
ing eyes upon me, I felt it hardly 
possible to restrain those that still 
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filled my own. He took my 
head between his two hands, and 
held it a moment against his breast 
in silence. The throbbing of his 
heart perhaps equalled that of 
mine. I was touched, speechless 
and disarmed, and less than ever 
in a condition to dissimulate any- 
thing, when he suddenly said: 

“Why have you been crying, 
Ginevra? I must know.” 

Raising my still tearful eyes to- 
wards him, and looking confidingly 
in his face, I replied: “I have 
been crying, Lorenzo, because I 
heard Donna Faustina is here, and 
that you had gone to see her.” 

He started, and, though accus- 
tomed to the variations of his 
mobile face, I was struck with the 
effect my words had_ produced. 
His face reddened, then turned 
paler than before, and for some 
moments he was incapable of mak- 
ing any reply, and even scemed to 
forget my proximity. He seated 
himself beside the table, and re- 
mained silent. I looked at him 
with amazement and anxiety. At 
length he said : 

“Who has told you anything 
about Donna Faustina, and what 
do you know of her ?” ' 

“No one has told me anything 
about her, and all I know of her 
you have told me yourself by the 
very emotion you show at her 
name.” 

He was again silent for a mo- 
ment, and then resumed in his 
usual tone, as if he had triumphed 
over all hesitation: 

“Well, Ginevra, even if you had 
not known of her being in Paris, or 
had never heard of her name or 
existence, I had resolved to speak 
to you about her this very evening. 
Listen to me. It is not, after 
all, a long story.” 

He had perfectly recovered his 


self-control, and yet he continued 
with some effort : 

“Tt is not for you to be jealous 
of her, Ginevra. It is she who has 
reason to be jealous of you. She 
has done you no wrong; whereas, 
without suspecting it, you have 
done her a great and irreparable 
injury.” 

I opened my eyes with surprise. 

“It is not necessary to tell you 
when and where I met her for the 
first time, but perhaps it is right I 
should acknowledge that I was in- 
spired with a passion for her such 
as aman willingly imagines he can 
never feel but once in his life.” 

I could not repress a start. 

“Wait, Ginevra; hear me to the 
end. She was married and virtu- 
ous. I left her, ... but I had 
just learned she was free, and was 
about to go to see her when I was 
called to Sicily by the lawsuit on 
which my property depends. You 
know the rest. The sight of 
you effaced the impressions of the 
past. I was still free—free from 
any promise that bound me to her, 
though perhaps she was expecting 
me to return to Milan. ‘i 

“ You forgot her, and offered me 
your hand? ” TI exclaimed 
with mingled pity and almost re-° 
proach. 

He replied with some emotion : 

“Yes, Ginevra, and without any 
scruple; for after passing a month 
in your vicinity, I felt I loved her 
no longer, and aé ¢hat time 
I did not know she loved me.” 

His brow grew dark. He stop- 
ped an instant, and then rapidly 
continued : 

“At a later day I ascertained, 

I had reason to believe, 
beyond a doubt, that the feeling 
she had succeeded in hiding from 
me existed really, profoundly, .. . 
and that she had suffered. ... 
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Ginevra! in the intoxication of 
my new happiness I could rot feel 
any regret, but I acknowledge I 
had a moment of remorse. Yes; I 
never wished to hear her name 
again, never to see her or hear 
anything that would recall her... . 
I was almost irritated at Naples at 
finding her card among those left 
on your arrival there. I was 
angry with her, poor Faustina, 
when I should have been grateful 
as well as you.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tt was at Naples, which she hap- 
pened to be passing through, that 
the news of our marriage reached 
her. And when we arrived just 
after, she wished to show, by leav- 
ing her card, that she should hence- 
forth only consider herself my 
friend and yours. But at that 
time I did not regard it in this 
way, and I was unjust as well as 
ungrateful.” 

“And now, Lorenzo?” I said 
with many commingled feelings I 
could not have defined. 

“ Now, Ginevra, I think she was 

generous, and it would be well for 
you to besoin yourturn. She wishes 
to know you, and I come to ask 
you to receive her to-morrow. 
You hesitate! I do not sup- 
pose, however,” said he a little 
loftily, as he frowned, “that you 
think me capable of making such a 
proposition to my wife, if the Mar- 
quise de Villanera had not a spot- 
less reputation, and I were not cer- 
tain that there is no reason why 
you should not grant her the favor 
I beg.” 


Lorenzo was perfectly sincere at 
the moment he uttered these words. 
But as I write the account of that 
day by the light of events that fol- 
lowed, I do not feel the same as- 
surance I did at the time he was 


talking. All he then affirmed was 
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true; but he did not tell me every- 
thing. He did not, for instance, 
explain how he happened to learn, 
at a time when he had better have 
never known them, the sentiments 
that had hitherto been concealed 
from him. Still less did he tell me 
the effect this revelation produced 
on him. But with regard to this 
he doubtless did not deceive me 
any more than he did himself. 
Meanwhile, it was not possible to 
give more heed to a vague, inex- 
plicable presentiment it would have 
been impossible to justify, than to 
what he said. I therefore consent- 
ed, without any further hesitation, 
to the interview he proposed, and 
gave him my hand. He kissed it 
and held it lightly in his; then 
gave me a new proof of his confi- 
dence as well as unexpected satis- 
faction by the following words : 

“ This interview, Ginevra, will not 
commit you to any great extent at 
the most, as, for many reasons it 
would be useless to give you, I 
wish, if not too great a disappoint- 
ment for you, to leave Paris— 
sooner than we intended. We will 
go in a week.” 

He saw the ray of joy that flashed 
from my eyes, and looked at me 
with an air of surprise. I. was 
afraid of compromising poor Lando 
by betraying my knowledge of the 
danger that rendered this depar- 
ture so opportune. I was also 
afraid he would regard it as a new 
proof of the jealous distrust he had 
just allayed, and hastened to speak 
of Livia’s letter and my desire to 
return to Naples, where I had just 
learned I should find my sister. 
He accepted this explanation, and 
the day full of so many different 
causes of excitement ended more 
tranquilly than I had anticipated 
two hours before. It was difficult, 
however, when I once more found 
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myself alone, to collect my trou- 
bled thoughts. A confused crowd 
of new impressions had replaced 
those of the morning. The pro- 
jects inspired by the lofty elo- 
quence of Gilbert de Kergy all at 
once seemed chimerical. My hopes 


had fled beyond recall. And yet I 
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could not account for my appre- 
hension. Anxiety, a vague anxie- 
ty, persistently prevailed over every- 
thing. I only succeeded in regain- 
ing my calmness at last by two 
considerations: we were to leave 
Paris, and it was Lorenzo himself 
who proposed our departure. 


XIX. 


The following day, for some rea- 
son or other I did not explain to 
myself, I gave unusual attention to 
my toilet. I generally read while 
my waiting-maid was arranging my 
hair according to her own fancy, 
but that day I turned more than 
once towards the mirror. I observ- 
ed with pleasure the golden lustre 
of my hair in the morning sunlight, 
and suggested myself the addition 
of a bow of ribbon of the same color 
as my belt. After I was dressed I 
gave, before leaving my room, a 
scrutinizing look in a large glass 
where I could see myself from head 
to foot. It seemed to me I was be- 
comingly attired, and I felt pleased. 

My satisfaction was confirmed by 
an exclamation that escaped Lo- 
renzo as soon as he caught sight of 
me. He was already seated at the 
breakfast-table, which stood at one 
end of the room. 

“You are charming this morning, 
Ginevra!” said he, smiling. He 
then grew thoughtful. After re- 
maining silent a few moments, he 
resumed, perhaps to divert my 
mind from another thought he sup- 
posed it occupied with: 

“TI was sorry to leave you 
alone so long yesterday. How did 
you while away the time during the 
Jong afternoon ?” 

If he had asked this question the 
evening before at the imaginary 
téte-a-téte 1 had planned, what a 
minute, animated account should I 


have given him! How readily the 
thoughts which then occupied my 
mind would have sprung to my lips! 
He regarded me as a child, but I 
was no longer one; and beholding 
me all at once in the new aspect of 
an energetic, courageous woman, 
capable of aiding him with a firm 
hand in ascending to higher re- 
gions, he would have been surprised 
and touched; the passing gleam 
that sometimes manifested itself in 
his eyes would perhaps have been 
less transient this ttme, and I should 
have succeeded in kindling a flame 
of which this light was a mere em- 
blem! . Lorenzo, if you had 
only been willing! If you had 
only listened to me then, entered 
into my feelings, and read my 
heart, what a life ours might have 
been! ... Ah! happiness and 
goodness are more closely allied in 
this world than is usually supposed. 
If virtue sometimes does not escape 
misfortune, it is sure there is no 
happiness without it! But the im- 
petus by which I hoped to attain 
my aim at a single bound had been 
suddenly checked, and I no longer 
remembered now what I longed to 
say the evening before, or the mo- 
tive I then had in view. I there- 
fore answered my husband’s ques- 
tion with the utmost coolness with- 
out interrupting my breakfast : 

“T went to S. Roch’s. It rained 
in torrents, and, finding the Com- 
tesse de Kergy and her daughter at 
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the door without any carriage, I 
took them home.” 

“Tam glad you did. There is 
no family more respected, and 
Kergy is one of the most intelligent 
of travellers.” 

“Yes, so I should suppose. I 
have heard him speak of his tra- 
vels. There was a meeting at the 
Hotel de Kergy yesterday at four 
o’clock, which I was invited to at- 
tend, and he made an address.” 

“ And spoke very ably, I have no 
doubt. I have heard him, and can 
judge.” 

“You have heard him ?” 

“Yes, a fortnight ago. . 
Though scarcely acquainted, we 
are the founders and chief support- 
ers of a review devoted to art and 
scientific subjects, the acting com- 
mittee of which summoned a meet- 
ing of its members to draw up some 
resolution, and at this meeting he 
spoke.” 

“He is very eloquent, is he 
not ?” 

“Very eloquent indeed, but, on 
the whole, visionary.” 

“ Visionary ?” 

“Yes, visionary, and sometimes 
incomprehensible even. He soars 
to such vague heights that no one 
can follow him. But in spite of 
this, he is a fellow of great talent, 
and has a noble nature, I should 
think.” 

Lorenzo rose while speaking, and 
drew a memorandum-book from his 
pocket : 

“T will write down the address 
of the Hétel de Kergy, that I may 
not forget to leave my card.” 

“Mme. de Kergy and her daugh- 
ter,” said I, “ are coming to see me 
to-day about four o’clock.” 

He was silent a moment, and then 
said : 

“ And till that time ?” 

“Til} then,” I replied, turning 





red, “I shall be at home and 
alone.” 

“ Very well,” rejoined he, taking 
up a newspaper, while I silently 
went to a seat near the open win- 
dow. 

I compared the conversation 
which had just taken place with the 
one I imagined the evening before. 
I remembered the effect of the very 
name of her whose visit I was now 
expecting, and I felt inclined to 
both laugh and cry. Ina word, I 
was nervous and agitated, and 
doubtless manifested my uneasiness 
and irritation more than I wished. 

Lorenzo raised his eyes, and look- 
ed at me a moment. 

“What are you thinking of, Gi- 
nevra?” 

“ Are you quite sure,” said I ab- 
ruptly, “that this Donna Faustina 
is not a jettatrice ?” 

He rose and somewhat impatient- 
ly threw his paper on the table. 
But quickly overcoming himself, 
he said calmly: 

“Do you find any evidence in 
what I related last evening that she 
ever brought ill-luck to any one?” 

“Tf it is not she,” I exclaimed 
quickly, “I hope, at least, you do 
not think . . .” 

I was about to add, “that it is 
I,” but I stopped on seeing the 
cloud that came over his face. 

“Come, Ginevra,” said he, “you 
are really too childish! You are 
joking, doubtless, but no one knows 
better than you how to point a jest. 
But you shall tell me yourself what 
you think of the Marquise de Vil- 
lanera after seeing her. As for me, 
I am going away. It is not neces- 
sary to have a third party when she 
comes. I will go meanwhile to see 
Kergy. But,” added he, as he was 
leaving the room, “as you have 
consented to receive her, remember 
I depend on your doing so politely.” 
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He went away, leaving me in a 
frame of mind by no means serene. 
I felt angry with him, and at the 
same time dissatisfied with myself. 
Everything went contrary to what 
I had hoped, and I awaited my 
visitor, with a mixture of anguish 
and ill-humor. 

I felt a kind of uneasiness analo- 
gous to that experienced when there 
is thunder in the air. I tried to 
apply myself to something, but, 
finding this impossible, I ended by re- 
turning to the window, where, book 
in hand, I rose from time to timé to 
see what was going on in the street 
or the garden of the Tuileries. 

At length, about two o’clock, I 
saw a small coupé coming around the 
corner from the Rue St. Florentin. 
I had seen an endless number pass 
while I stood there, but I watched 
this one without a shadow of doubt 
as to the direction it would take. 
It was but a moment, indeed, before 
I saw it stop at the door of the 
hotel. sure, 
the only occupants, but it never 
occurred to me that the person in 
the carriage would ask for any one 
but myself. I returned to the 
drawing-room, therefore, and had 
taken the seat I usually occupied 
when I received callers, when the 
Marquise de Villanera was an- 
nounced in a loud voice. 

I rose to meet her. There was a 
moment’s silence, doubtless caused 
by an equal degree of curiosity on 
both sides. It was only for an in- 
stant that passed like a flash, but 
nevertheless each of us had scan- 
ned the other from head to foot. 

At the first glance she did not 
seem young. I was not twenty 
years old myself then, and I judged 
as one is apt to at that age. In 
reality, she was not thirty. She was 
tall and fine-looking. Her form 
was noble and graceful, her features 


We were not, to be 


delicate and regular, her hair and 
eyebrows black as jet, her complex- 
ion absolutely devoid of color, and 
her eyes of a lively blue. This 
somewhat too bright a color gave a 
cold, hard look to her eyes, but 
their expression changed as soon 
as she began to speak, and became 
sweet, caressing, beseeching, irre- 
sistible. She was dressed in black, 
apparently with extreme simplicity, 
but in reality with extreme care. 

I had not time to wonder how I 
should break this silence. It was 
she who spoke first, and her very 
first words removed the timidity 
and embarrassment that rendered 
this interview still more painful. 
What she said I am really unable to 
remember, and I cannot compre- 
hend now the effect of her words; but 
I know they wrought a complete 
transformation in the feelings I ex- 
perienced the evening before at the 
very mention of her name! 

Women often wonder in vain 
what the charm is by which other 
women succeed in pleasing, and, as 
Bossuet says, in “ 
them captive souls.” 


drawing after 
In their eyes, 
at least, this charm is inexplicable. 
But this is not always the case; for 
there are some women who, while 
they reserve for one the absolute 
ascendency of their empire, like to 
feel able to exert it over every one. 
Such was Donna Faustina. How- 
ever deep the strange, secret warn- 
ing of my heart might be, it was 
beyond my power to resist her. 
While she was talking I felt my 
prejudices vanish like snow before 
the sun, and it could not possibly 
have been otherwise, perhaps; at 
least without a penetration I was 
not endowed with, a distrust I was 
wholly incapable of, and an expe- 
rience I did not then possess. 

Did she really feel a kind of at- 
traction towards me that rendered 
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her sincere at this first interview ? 
I prefer to think so. Yes, I pre- 
fer not to believe that deceit 
and perfidy could disguise them- 
selves to such a degree under an 
appearance of cordiality, simplicity, 
artlessness, and sincerity. I prefer 
to hope it was not wholly by con- 
summate art she won my confi- 
dence while seeming to repose un- 
limited confidence in me. 

She very soon learned all she 
wished concerning me, and in re- 
turn gave me her whole history; 
and however singular this sudden 
frankness on the part of a stranger 
ought to have appeared to me—and, 
indeed, was—the grace of her man- 
ner and the charm of her language 
prevented any doubt or criticism 
from crossing my mind. Young, 
without position or fortune, she 
had married a man three times as 
old as herself, with whom she lived 
in strict retirement. Her meeting 
with Lorenzo (but how this hap- 
pened she did not explain) had 
been the only ray of joy in her life. 
She did not hide from me either 
the grief his departure caused her 
or the extent of her disappointment 
when she vainly awaited his return 
after she was left free. But all 
these feelings, she said, belonged 
to the past. Nothing remained 
but a friendship which she could 
not give up. The death of the 
aged Marquis de Villanera had of 
course left her free again, but it 
had also taken away her only pro- 
tector. She felt alone in the world 
now, and begged me, in the midst 
of my happiness, to consider her 
loneliness and take pity on her. 


While thus speaking she fixed 
upon me her large, blue eyes bath- 
ed in tears. And as I listened to 
her, tears also streamed down my 
cheeks. I almost reproached my- 
self for being happy. Lorenzo’s 
inconstancy weighed on my heart 
like remorse, and all that was gen- 
erous in my nature responded to 
her appeal. Consequently, before 
our interview was over I em- 
braced her, calling her my dear 
Faustina, and she clasped me in 
her arms, calling me for the twen- 
tieth time “her lovely, darling Gi- 
nevra.”” 

My zaiveté may seem astonish- 
ing. I was, indeed, waive at that 
time, and it would have been sur- 
prising had I not been. People of 
more penetration than I would 
have been blinded. Lorenzo him- 
self was at that time. When he 
found us together at his return, 
and comprehended the result of 
our interview from the very first 
words he heard, he turned to- 
wards me with eyes lit up with ten- 
derness and gratitude. 

His first, and probably his only, 
feeling at meeting again the wo- 
man to whom he thought he had 
been ungrateful and almost disloy- 
al, had been a kind of humiliation. 
To get rid of this feeling, he had 
sought some means of repairing 
this wrong, and, thanks to my do- 
cility to him and my generosity 
towards her, he persuaded himself 
he had found a way. 

In the state of affairs at that mo- 
ment I had the advantage. I gain- 
ed that day a new, but, alas! the 
last, triumph over my rival! 


XX, 


Lorenzo accompanied the mar- 
chioness to her carriage, and then 
returned an instant to inform me 





she would dine with us that eve- 
ning, and that he had invited Lando 
to join us. He embraced me af- 
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fectionately before he went away, 
looking at me with an expression 
that caused me a momentary joy, 
but which was followed by a feel- 
ing of melancholy as profound as 
if his kiss had been an adieu. 

But though my apprehensions of 
the evening before were allayed, I 
could not get rid of a vague uneasi- 





ness impossible to overcome—per- 
haps the natural result of the hopes 
that, on the one hand, had been 
disappointed since the previous 
day, and, on the other, the fears 
that had been removed. But my 
mind was still greatly troubled, 
and though the atmosphere around 
me had apparently become calm 
and serene, I felt, so to speak, the 
earth tremble almost insensibly be- 
neath my feet, and could hear the 
rumbling of thunder afar off. 

My interview with Donna Faus- 
tina lasted so long that [ had not 
been alone half an hour before 
Mme. de Kergy and her daughter 
were announced. 
under any would 
have given me pleasure, was par- 
ticularly salutary at this moment, 
for it diverted my mind and effect- 
ed a complete, beneficial change 
of impressions. After the some- 
what feverish excitement I had 
just undergone, it was of especial 
benefit to and converse with 
these agreeable companions of the 
evening before. 


This call, which, 
circumstances, 


see 


I breathed more 
freely, and forgot Donna Faustina 
while listening to their delightful 
conversation. My eyes responded 
to Diana’s smiling looks, and her 
mother inspired me with a min- 
gled attraction and confidence that 
touched me and awakened in my 
soul the dearest, sweetest, 
most poignant memories of the 
past. Mme. de Kergy perceived 
this, and likewise noticed, I think, 
the traces of recent agitation in my 


and 


face. She rose, as if fearing it 
would be indiscreet to prolong her 
visit. 

“Oh! do not go yet,” I said, 
taking hold of her hand to detain 
her. 

“But you look fatigued or ill. 
I do not wish to abuse the permis- 
sion you gave me.” 

“You do me good, on the con- 
trary. Ihave a slight headache, it 
is true, but it is soothing to talk 
with you.” 

“ Truly ?” 

“Yes, truly.” 

“Well, then, let me propose, in 
my turn, a drive in my carriage. 
The weather is fine to-day. Come 
and take the air with us. It will 
do you good, and afford us great 
pleasure.” 

I felt quite disposed on my part 
to accept the sympathy manifested 
by Mme. de Kergy, and at once 


accepted her invitation. I tooka 
seat in her cal/éche, and, after an 
hour’s drive with her and her 


daughter, I had not only recovered 
from the nervous agitation of the 
morning, but we had become fully 
acquainted, and for the first time 
in Paris I ceased to feel myself a 
stranger. 

“What a pity you are going 
away so soon!” exclaimed Diana. 

“Yes, indeed,” said her mother; 
“for it seems to me you would find 
some resources at my house you 
have not found elsewhere, and we 
might reveal Paris under a differ- 
ent—perhaps I may say under a 
more favorable—aspect than it gen- 
erally appears to strangers, even in 
the fashionable world, which is, I 
imagine, nearly the same 
where.” 

I made no reply, for the regret 
she expressed awoke a similar feel- 
ing in my heart, and aroused all 
the recollections of the evening be- 


every- 
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fore. I once more felt for an in- 
stant an ardent desire to take re- 
fuge ina different sphere. I longed 
more earnestly than ever to escape 
from that in which some vague 
peril seemed to threaten me. We 
were, it is true, to leave Paris, but 
for what a motive! ... What a 
pitiful aspect the life Lorenzo 
wished to escape from took in 
comparison with the one so differ- 
ent which Mme. de Kergy had just 
given me a glimpse of! .* The 
thought of this contrast embittered 
the joy I felt in view of our de- 
parture. 

We agreed, however, as we sepa- 
rated, to meet every day during 
this last week, and Mme. de Kergy 
promised to take me, before my de- 
parture, through various parts of 
the unknown world of charity in 
Paris, whose existence she had re- 
vealed to me, that I might, at least, 
have a less imperfect idea of it be- 
fore leaving France. 

On my return I found Lando as 
well as Lorenzo in the drawing- 
room, and learned that, as the 
weather was fine, they had decided 
we should dine at some café I do 
not now remember, in the Champs 
Elysées, and afterwards, instead of 
returning home, we should take 
seats under the trees, and quietly 
listen in the open air to the music 
of one of the famous orchestras, 
The hotel the Marquise de Villa- 
nera stopped at was on the way; 
ve could call for her, and she 
would remain with us the rest of 
the evening. 

This new programme did not 
displease me. I rather preferred 
this way of meeting the marchion- 
ess again, instead of the one I an- 
ticipated after Lorenzo told me 
she would dine with us. In spite 
of the favorable impression she 
produced, this prospect annoyed 
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me. The arrangement now pro- 
posed suited me better. I unhesi- 
tatingly assented to it, but could 
not help thinking, as I did so, how 
much I should have preferred 
passing the evening alone with 
him! ... I longed for solitude— 
but shared with him! My heart 
was full of things I wished to give 
utterance to, and it seemed as if a 
kind of fatality multiplied obstacles 
around us, and kept us absorbed in 
matters wholly foreign to the sen- 
timents I found it impossible to 
awaken during the too brief mo- 
ments in which we were together. 
My heart was filled with these de- 
sires and regrets while I was pre- 
paring to accompany him, and they 
cast a shade over the evening I am 
giving an account of. 

Lando took a seat in front of us, 
and our carriage soon drew up at 
the door of the marchioness, who 
followed us in her little coupé. She 
descended when we arrived at our 
place of destination, and Lorenzo, 
as was proper, gave her hisarm. I 
took Lando’s, and we proceeded 
towards the room that had been re- 
served for us, traversing on our 
way the principal coffee-room, which 
was filled with people. Every eye 
turned towards us. 

I saw that Lando’s vanity was 
more gratified than mine by the 
observations that reached our ears. 
I looked at Lorenzo; he too seem- 
ed to be proud of the effect pro- 
duced by the one leaning on his 
arm, and for the first time did not 
appear to notice the flattering mur- 
mur of which I was the object. I 
noticed this, and it did not in- 
crease my good-humor. But after 
we arrived at the little dining-room 
that was ours for the time, Faus- 
tina seemed wholly occupied with 
me. We took off our bonnets, and 
while I was silently admiring her 
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magnificent tresses, which made 
her resemble some antique statue, 
she went into open ecstasy about 
my “golden hair,” my form, and 
my features ; but while she was thus 
going on, evidently supposing it 
was not displeasing to me, Lorenzo 
stopped her. 

“Take care, marchioness,” said 
he, smiling, “ you do not know Gi- 
nevra. Do not take another step 
in that direction. No one can 
venture on that ground dut myself 
alone.” 

He uttered these last words with 
an accent that made my heart beat 
and rendered Faustina silent. An 
expression flashed from her blue 
quicker than the sharpest 
lightning, and seemed to give them 
a terrible brilliancy. However, 
she soon resumed her playfulness 
and graceful ease of manner. Like 
most Italian ladies, she had that 
naturalness, that total absence of 
affectation, which often gives to 
their conversation an originality 
without parallel, and makes ail wit 
which is less spontaneous than 
theirs seem factitious and almost 
defective. It has an inexpressible 
charm which fascinates, enchants, 
sets every one at ease, and gives to 
their very coquetry an appearance 
.of artlessness, 

We were full of liveliness 
-gayety at the table. Never was a 
dinner more agreeable. Donna 
Faustina had an uncommon talent 
for relating things without appear- 
ing to try to win attention. She 
‘could mimic other women without 
any appearance of malice, and 
even sound their praises with an 
earnestness that made her more 
«charming than those of whom she 
was speaking. Sometimes, too, she 
would change her tone, and, after 
making the room ring with our 
laughter, she would entertain us 


eyes 


and 


with some serious account which 
displayed a powerful, cultivated 
mind, with all her exuberant gay- 
ety. In short, when she was pre- 
sent, nothing was thought of but 
her, and even those whom she wit- 
tingly or unwittingly threw into 
the shade could not deny the 
charm by which they were eclipsed. 

It was, however, with some sur- 
prise I recalled after dinner the 
conversation that had affected me 
so strongly some hours before, and 
I asked myself if this was the me- 
lancholy, forsaken woman 
fate had moved me to tears. 

She seemed to have almost read 
my thoughts; for, as we were re- 
turning to the open air, she left 
Lorenzo’s arm, and came to take 
mine. 

“Ginevra,” said she in a low 
voice, “you find me gay and happy 
as a child this evening. It is be- 
cause I no longer feel alone. I 
have found, not only friends, but a 
sister ! - I am filled with love 
and gratitude to you.” 

The Champs Elysées were illu- 
minated. We could see each other 
as distinctly as by daylight. She 
seemed much affected and sincere. 
Perhaps she spoke the truth at that 
moment. ... Perhaps she had only 
looked deep enough into her own 
heart to feel persuaded that the 
romantic friendship she wished to 
make me believe in was real. 
However this may be, the illusion 
did not last long either for her, or 
Lorenzo, or myself. 

The music was delightful, and I 
listened to it for some time in si- 
lence. Faustina had taken a seat 
at my right hand. Lorenzo sat 
next her, and Lando beside me. 

“ Bravo! Cousin Ginevra,” said 
the latter in a low tone as soon as 
the first piece wasended. “Thank 
heaven, your influence is still all 
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it ought to be! . . . I am delight- 
ed, but not surprised !” 

So many things had occupied my 
mind since my last conversation 
with him that I was at a loss to 
know what he referred to. 

“You have persuaded Lorenzo 
to leave Paris ?” 

“No; he proposed going of his 
own accord.” 

“Indeed! When was that?” 

“ Last evening.” 

“ And when are you to leave ?” 

“ Next Monday.” 

“A whole week!. It is a long 
time. . . . In spite of my personal 
regret to lose you, I wish your de- 
parture could take place sooner.” 

“ And'I also,” I murmured with- 
out knowing why, for at that 
moment I was not at all preoc- 
cupied with the cause of Lando’s 
anxiety. 

“ Endeavor, at least, to make him 
pass every evening like this. Your 
friend is pleasing ; she amuses him, 
and may be able to divert him from 
other things.” 

“Lando, stop!” I exclaimed 
with a vehemence I could not re- 
press. He uttered a slight excla- 









During the following week, that 
looked so long to Lando, and was 
indeed long enough to affect my 
whole life, what transpired? ... 
Apparently nothing very different 
from the evening I have just de- 
scribed; nothing that did not seem 
the natural consequence of the in- 
timacy so suddenly formed between 
Donna Faustina and myself, the re- 
cent date of which I alone seemed 
not to have forgotten. But little 
by little, I might say hour by hour, 
I felt a secret, powerful, subtle in- 
fluence growing up around me, and 
the deepest instincts of my heart, 
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mation of surprise, and I hastily 
continued, lest he might have com- 
prehended me: 

“Yes, be quiet. I beg, while they 
are playing the Marche du Prophete. 
I wish to hear it undisturbed.” 

But I did not listen to the 
Marche du Prophéte. 1 only listen- 
ed to—I only heard—the voices 
beside me. Lorenzo and his com- 
panion at first continued to con- 
verse in an animated manner on 
subjects apparentiy indifferent, but 
concerning people and places I was 
entirely ignorant of... . Recol- 
lections of the past were recalled 
which I knew nothing about. A 
long silence soon intervened, and 
when at last they resumed the con- 
versation, it was in so low a tone I 
was unable to follow it. 

Lorenzo and Lando returned on 
foot, and-I took Donna Faustina 
home. Before separating we em- 
braced each other once more, say- 
ing au revoir ; but after leaving her 
I thought without any regret that 
before another week I should bid 
her a long farewell, and perhaps 
even then I should not have been 
sorry were it for ever. 


for a moment repressed, were vio- 
lently roused, causing me to suffer 
all the pangs of doubt, anxiety, and 
the most cruel suspicion. But as 
nothing new seemed to justify these 
feelings, I forced myself to conceal 
them, for fear of rendering myself 
odious in Lorenzo’s eyes and losing 
the charm of my generous confi- 
dence. Moreover, did not my con- 
tinuing to manifest this confidence 
oblige him to merit it? ... And 
could Faustina be treacherous while 
I was redoubling my cordiality and 
affection, and confiding in her as a 
friend? Was I not in a certain 
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manner protecting myself by oblig- 
ing both of them in honor not to 
deceive me? 

But honor, we know, in such 
honor alone, without the 
holy restraints imposed by con- 
science—is a feeble barrier and a 
mere mockery. Those who im- 
agine they have not overstepped 
this barrier sometimes make it re- 
cede before them, and believe them- 
selves still within its limits when 
they are already far beyond the line 
it first marked out. 

A barrier so easily changed soon 
trenches on the enemy’s ground, 
and the honor that is purely hu- 
man—insufficient guardian of vows 
the most solemn—after vioiating 





cases 


the most sacred obligations, often 
becomes subject to some imaginary 
duty, and, according to a barbarous 
code that keeps pace with that of 
the Gospel amid all our civilization, 
persuades him whose sole guide it 
is that he would be disloyal if he 
ceased to be a traitor! 

This is a sad, commonplace oc- 
currence in the world, which does 
not excite anything more than a 
smile or a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part even of those who 
would tremble with indignation if 
any one should think them capable 
of betraying the confidence of a 
friend—what do I say ?—even of a 
stranger or an enemy ! 

I will not undertake to follow 
Lorenzo in this obscure phase of 
his life. Neither will I try to pene- 
trate into the soul of Faustina. I 
will only speak of the influence her 
crossing my path had on my life; 
for the account I have undertaken 
is one of bitter trials and formida- 
ble dangers, and the extraordinary 
grace I derived therefrom ! 

During the last week of our stay 
in Paris my time was strangely di- 
vided between Mme. de Kergy, who 


came every morning to take me on 
the proposed rounds, and Donna 
Faustina, with whom I unfailingly 
found myself every evening. I 
thus daily went from one world to 
another exactly opposite, and seem- 
ed to undergo a periodical transfor- 
mation, becoming, according to the 
hour, as different as the two women 
with whom I thus became simulta- 
neously connected, but whom I 
never beheld together. 

Every day I appreciated more 
fully the beneficial intimacy, that 
had commenced at the same time 
as the other intimacy, to which I 
already hesitated to give its true 
name, and I found more and more 
salutary the happy influences of 
the morning, which always diverted 
my mind from the annoying recol- 
lections of the evening before. 
Mme. de Kergy’s simple dignity 
and sweetness of manner were al- 
lied with a noble mind and a large 
heart. Though somewhat impos- 
ing, every one felt at ease with her, 
because she entered into every 
one’s feelings, criticised nobody, 
and only gave others the lesson of 
her example. I considered my- 
self fortunate to see her so often, 
and wished I could always remain 
under her guidance. 

I accompanied her in her chari- 
table rounds through Paris, and at 
the sight of the misery I thus wit- 
nessed I felt I had never under- 
stood before to what an extent 
both misery and charity can extend. 
And yet poverty and humanity are 
to be found in all countries 
and in all climes. Certainly, we 
also have the poor amongst us, and 
Southern Italy is called, par excel- 
lence, the land of beggars and 
wretchedness. Nevertheless, when 
my imagination transported me to 
the gates of the convent where Don 
Placido daily . distributed alms, 
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without any great discernment per- 
haps, but accompanied with pious 
words, received by those to whom 
they were addressed as alms of al- 
most equal value, I asked myself 
if this did not somewhat counter- 
balance the excessive poverty and 
the lack of a more rigid and dis- 
criminating way of alleviating it. 
And when I witnessed the profound 
misery at Paris, augmented by the 
climate, and often embittered by 
hatred; when I saw this vast num- 
ber greedy for the things of this 
world, but without any hope of 
those in a better, I asked myself 
if any possible compensation in the 
world could be given the poor who 
are deprived of the precious faith 
that would console, sustain, and 
ennoble them. Yes, exnodle them ; 
the word is not too strong to ex- 
press the living exemplification of 
the Gospel I had often observed in 
accompanying Livia and Ottavia 
to the miserable habitations where 
they were welcomed so cordially. 
“Ah! signora,” these so-called 
wretched creatures would some- 
times say, looking at us with an 
air of compassion, “ yes, we will 
pray for you, and our Lord will 
hear us; for, after all, we poor are 
his favorites. He chose to take 
upon himself our likeness, and not 
that of the rich.” 

A thousand expressions of the 
same nature crossed my mind 
while accompanying my noble, saint- 
ly friend to the places where she ex- 
ercised, and taught her young daugh- 
ter to exercise, a double mission of 
charity. One day in particular, 
seeing the charming Diana kneel- 
ing beside the bed of a poor old 
woman whose infirmities were in- 
curable, but who was without re- 
ligion, I recalled the words that 
fell from the lips of a poor woman 
at Naples who had implored the 


cure of her malady through the in- 
tercession of some saint, amd had 
obtained it, “Ah! mia cara sig- 
nora, doctors are for the rich; as 
for us, we have the saints.” 

“You must relate all this to Gil- 
bert,” said Mme. de Kergy, hsten- 
ing to me with a beaming face. 
“In spite of the absorbing interest 
he takes in discoveries and inven- 
tions of all kinds, he is not incapa- 
ble of comprehending this solu- 
tion—the highest and most simple 
of all—of the great problem repeat- 
ed under so many different forms. 
He would readily acknowledge that, 
viewed in this light, the inequali- 
ties of social life assume a wonder- 
fully different aspect.” 

This was not the first time I had 
heard her speak in this way of Gil- 
bert de Kergy since we had daily 
met. Among other things, she ex- 
plained, on one occasion, the ob- 
ject of various associations of 
which he was an active member. 

“He could explain all this much 
better than I,’ she added; “but I 
have urged him in vain to accom- 
pany us in our explorations through 
what I call his domain. He abso- 
lutely refuses, and, though I am ac- 
customed to his uncivilized ways, 
they afflict me, because he often 
yields to them to the injury of 
others as well as himself.” 

One day, however, I found his 
card at my door when I returned 
home; but I had seen him only 
once since the meeting ct the 
Hotel de Kergy. 

Saturday arrived, the day but 
one before our departure, and I 
was to take my last drive with 
Mme. de Kergy. I was suffering 
from a thousand conflicting emo- 
tions, agitated and melancholy, and 
sorry to be separated from her, and 
yet happy and impatient to leave 
Paris, where I now seemed to be- 
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hold nothing but two large blue 
eyes following me everywhere. On 
the other hand, however, a strange, 
inexplicable regret weighed on my 
heart when I thought of the world 
into which I had not yet pene- 
trated, except in imagination, but 
where I longed to be transplanted 
with Lorenzo, that our lives might 
bring forth better fruit. While 
conversing with Mme. de Kergy 
such a life seemed less chimerical. 
I felt my wishes might easily be re- 
alized if . I could not wholly 
define my thought, but it was there, 
alive, actual, and poignant, and the 
recollection of its source added a 
degree of tenderness to the affec- 
tionate farewell I bade Mme. de 
Kergy when her carriage stopped 
to leave me at my door. My eyes 
were filled with tears. I found it 
difficult to tear myself away. She, 
on her part, pressed my hand, and, 
fastening her softest look on me, 
finally said: 

“ My dear Ginevra ” (I had some 
time before begged her to call me 
so), “would it be indiscreet to 
ask you to come and dine with us 
to-morrow, and spend your last 
evening with us?” 

“O madame!” I exclaimed with 
a joy I did not try to conceal, 
“how happy I should be to come!” 

“Then I shall depend on seeing 
you—both of you; for of course my 
invitation extends likewise to the 
Duca di Valenzano.” 

I felt my face turn red simply 
at these words. Alas! why? Be- 
cause I was at once terrified at the 
thought of conveying an invitation 
to Lorenzo which, ten days before, 
he would have eagerly accepted. 
Now I felt if he replied in the af- 
firmative, it would be a triumph 
for me; if in the negative, a painful 
defeat. 

All this rapidly crossed my mind, 


and made me silent for a moment. 
Finally I replied: 

“I do not know whether my 
husband has any engagement for 
to-morrow or not; but as for me, 
I hope nothing will prevent my 
coming. At all events, you shall 
have my reply in a few hours.” 

This reply was despatched at a 
late hour that same evening, and 
was to this effect: “That impor- 
tant business would oblige my hus- 
band to be absent the whole day, 
and I alone should be able to ac- 
cept Mme. de. Kergy’s invitation.” 

What it cost me to write this 
note Mme. de Kergy never ima- 
gined. And yet, when I hastily 
wrote these lines, I had no positive 
reason for doubting the truth of 
the excuse assigned for Lorenzo’s 
absence—no reason except the 
promptings of my own heart, to 
which I was less able than ever, 
within a few hours, to impose si- 
lence. 

But to relate what took place 
from the time I left Mme, de Kergy 
till I wrote her the above note : 

That evening, as usual, I was to 
meet Donna Faustina, but not her 
alone. Our friends were to assem- 
ble to bid us farewell, and it was at 
this soirée I saw her for the first 
time in all the ¢c/a¢ of a brilliant 
toilet. And, though I was far 
from foreseeing it, it was there I 
spoke to her for the last time! : 
And I was still further from fore- 
seeing in what place and in what 
way I should afterwards find my- 
self beside her for an instant! . . 

We both attracted much atten- 
tion that evening. Which of us 
was the more beautiful I cannot 
tell. As to this, I was indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of all but one. 
What he thought I longed to know, 
and I now watched him in my 
turn. As I have said, he had good 
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reason to pride himself on his 
penetration; but that was a faculty 
by no means lacking on my part, 
and one, it may be remarked ex 
passant, that Sicilians of both sexes 
are said to be rarely devoid of. In 
this respect we were well matched. 
I knew every line in his forehead, 
and understood every movement 
of his mouth and the slightest 
change in his mobile, expressive 
face, and during the whole evening, 
when for the first time I was able 
to observe them together without 
attracting his attention, I used as 
much art in studying him as he 
knew how to use in_ studying 
others. I followed them with my 
eyes around the room; whereas, 
separated from me by the crowd, 
he forgot my presence, and, by 
some phenomen)dn akin to that of 
second sight, every word they ut- 
tered seemed to resound distinctly 
in my ears! It was with re- 
luctance I gave her my hand when 
{ left her. It was she, and not 
Lorenzo, who was at that moment 
the object of the resentment that 
burned in my heart. 

[ had doubtless overcome some 
of my faults at that time, but far 
from all. I was not so frivolous as 
is usually the case at my age. I 
loved everything great and noble. 
But with all this, I was impetuous, 
wilful, and jealous, and, though not 
occupied about my appearance, I 
was with myself. The happiness I 
had an indisputable right to was 
menaced. All means of defending 
my rights seemed allowable, but to 
use address, prudence, and manage- 
ment would have amounted almost 
to insincerity in my eyes. 

Pretexts, and even excuses, are 
seldom wanting for yielding to the 
impulse of the moment. Therefore 
I yielded to mine when I again 
found myself alone with Lorenzo, 


breaking a long silence which he 
did not notice, or would not ask 
the reason of, with a violent out- 
burst I afterwards regretted, but 
which, at the moment, it seemed 
impossible to repress. 

“T have tried to please you, Lo- 
renzo, and must still believe in your 
sincerity, which it would kill me to 
doubt; but I can no longer have 
any faith in the false, perfidious 
friendship of that woman. . . . My 
heart, my whole soul, revolts 
against her. . . . God forgive me, 
Lorenzo, I really believe I hate her, 
and feel as if I could never see her 
again! ...” 

Such were a few of the hasty, in- 
coherent words that escaped from 
my lips. Lorenzo, with folded 
arms, compressed brow, and a cold, 
ironical look of surprise, listened 
without interrupting me. 

As I gazed at him, I felt my im- 
petuosity die away and give place 
to intolerable anguish. My heart 
swelled, and I should have burst out 
into sobs had not a certain pride 
hindered me from responding to 
the icy coldness of his smile with 
tears. He did not excuse himself, 
and by no means tried to defend 
her whom I thus attacked. He 
made neither protestations nor re- 
proaches. 

“As you please, cara mia,” said 
he with a calmness that seemed a 
thousand times more cruel than 
anger. “I will not attempt to op- 
pose the furious fit of jealousy I see 
you are in. Indulge in it at your 
leisure. . . . Nothing is easier than 
to find some excuse for not spend- 
ing to-morrow evening with Donna 
Faustina—and the day after, ma 
belle Ginevra,” continued he with a 
sarcastic look that was more mark- 
ed than his words. “ You seem to 
forget we are both going away, and 
very probably you will never see 
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her again. . . . This is a reassuring 
circumstance, and ought to have 
sufficed, it seems to me, to prevent 
you from making so absurd a scene 
as this.” 

His manner and words complete- 
ly disconcerted me. I now felt pain- 
fully mortified at my outburst, and 
an earnest desire to repair it. And 
yet the sensation caused by his in- 
justice still raged in my heart. But I 
repressed this by degrees, and when 
Lorenzo was on the point of leaving 
the room, I said in a low tone: 

“Forgive me; I was too hasty. 
3ut I have suffered more than you 
may have supposed.” 

He made no reply, and his cold- 
ness restored my self-control. 

“Tt is not necessary to seek any 
pretext to avoid meeting Donna 
Faustina,” continued I with a sang- 
froid nearly equal to his own. 
“Mme. de Kergy has invited me, 


and you also, to dine there to-mor- 
row, and pass the evening.” 

“Very well, go; nothing could 
be more fortunate. As for me, I 
shall not go with you. I have busi- 
ness I am obliged to finish before 
my departure. To-morrow I shall 
be absent all the morning, and shall 
not return in season to accompany 
you.” 

I knew through Lando what busi- 
ness he referred to. I knew he 
was to settle the next day the im- 
portant accounts I had _ learned 
about the preceding Sunday. i re- 
collected likewise that he was after- 
wards to dine with Lando. 

It was not, then, an imaginary 
excuse I had to transmit to Mme. 
de Kergy, and yet, when I wrote 
the note before mentioned, it was 
with a trembling hand and a heart 
heavier than it had ever been in 
my life! 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


SEPTEMBER—SABBATH REST. 


Most holy of the numbers, sacred Seven! 
Which reverently the ancient sages held, 
And by thy hidden charm the music swelled 
Of rare old prophecies and songs of heaven, 
We wonder, yet the secret have not riven 
(So closely are the mysteries sentinelled), 
If only by the calendar * compelled, 
Thy sign of grace unto this month was given. 
Rather, we think, a fair connection lies 
Between the blessedness of Sabbath peace, 
When all of labor finds divine surcease, 
The while rich incense rises to the skies, 
And that sweet rest from summer’s burdened days, 
Which makes the ripe year now yield sevenfold praise ! 


* Formerly September was the 7th month. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ANGLICANISM. 


A BILL for the regulation of pub- 
lic worship, prepared by Dr. ‘Tait, 
Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and which after certain modi- 
fications has passed through Parlia- 
ment, is causing the state church 
to undergo another of those fever- 
ish crises which for about thirty 
years past have marked with a new 
feature its internal as well as its 
external disorganization. 

Before that period it had been 
the chief boast of that church, in 
every section of her members, 
whether “ High ” or “ Evangelical,” 
to have repudiated the “ blasphe- 
mous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits” of the ancient faith from 
which she had apostatized, the an- 
cient unity from which she had 
severed herself, and the ancient 
doctrines which she denounced. 

Since that period, however, a 
change has come over a portion of 
the Establishment, by the formation 
in its bosom of a new party, differ- 
ing from all its predecessors, and 
possessing, moreover, its own scale 
of belief, graduated ad libitum. 

The thoughtful and earnest wri- 
ters of the Zvracts for the Times, 
becoming painfuily conscious of 
the want of consistency of belief, 
and also of the need of a spiritual 
head or centre of authority in their 
own communion, sought anxiously 
into the details of its origin and 
history, and also into the past and 
present of the ancient church, from 
whose venerable features they re- 
moved the veil of obloquy and misre- 
presentation which had been thrown 
over them. Their search proved 


that to be a merely human institu- 
tion which they had regarded as 
divine, and the unveiling of that 
long-hidden countenance revealed 
to them the divine lineaments of 
the one true Mother who for three 
weary centuries had been to Eng- 
land a “ Mother out of sight.” * 

Most of those men transferred 
their allegiance whither alone it 
was due; having dug to the foun- 
dations of their edifice to find them 
giving way at every corner, they 
took refuge in the city against 
which so often the “ hail descended, 
and the wind blew, but it fell not; 
for it was built upon a rock.” But 
they did not fail to leave an abiding 
impression upon the communion 
they abandoned. Many who for- 
bore to follow their example were 
yet unable to deny the truth of the 
principles which had found their 
ultimate resolution in this exodus, 
although they persuaded themselves 
and others that it was their duty to 
remain in order to solidify and 
adorn that structure which they 
designate the “church of their bap- 
tism,” slow to believe that it is a 
house “ built on the sand.” 

Thus, during the last thirty years 
or so, it has been the aim of a 
small but increasing number of An- 
glicans to claim consideration for 
their communion on higher grounds 
than its founders would by any 
means have approved, and, becom- 
ing suddenly shy of its state pa- 
rentage, to detlare it to be a 
“ Branch ” and a “Sister ” of that 


* This is the title of a remarkable poem by the 
Rev. John Keble, unpublished until after his death. 
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church which the creators of ther 
own moved heaven and earth, or 
rather the gates of hell, to destroy. 
In order to support their claim, 
they find it necessary to distort 
the meaning of their formularies 
in the vain endeavor to coax or to 
force them into some resemblance 
to the teaching of the Council of 
Trent, those which are hopelessly 
irreconcilable being left out of the 
account as little differences which 
it is inconvenient to remember. 
In numerous cases they are practi- 
cally set aside, or contradicted, 
notwithstanding the fact that at 
their “ordination” the ministers 
of the Church of England solemnly 
bind themselves to teach in accord- 
ance with these very formularies. 
Moreover, finding their own mu- 
tilated communion service insuffi- 
cient, and yet claiming and pro- 
fessing to “say Mass,” which they 
were never intended to say, and 
which in their present position they 
are utterly incapable of celebrating, 
the ritualistic ministers are in the 
habit of supplementing the defi- 
ciencies of their own liturgy by 
private interpolations from the Ro- 
man Missal, which, in case they are 
questioned on the subject, they 
designate as “ prayers from ancient 
sources,” a statement less honest 
than true. One thing after an- 
other do they imitate or claim as 
their own, now a doctrine, now a 
practice, which for three hundred 
years their communion has em- 
phatically disowned: vestments, 
lights, prayers for the dead, confes- 
sion, transubstantiation, in some 
“extreme” quarters intercession of 
the saints; here a gesture and 
there a decoration, which only has 
its fitness and meaning in the an- 
cient church and her venerable 
ritual, but which with them can 
claim no title but that of doctrinal, 


disciplinary, and decorative diso- 
bedience—however great inay be 
the pains they take to force the 
false to simulate the true, and how- 
ever pertinaciously they may dare, 
as they do, to appropriate to them- 
selves and to their chaotic schism 
the very name of the Catholic 
Church, out of whose fold they are 
content to remain in hereditary 
apostasy. 

Among the four principal sec- 
tions of “ High,” “ Low,” “ Broad,” 
and “No” church, into which the 
Anglican communion is divided, 
the “Low” or (so-called) “ Evan- 
gelical ”’ school is the*sternest op- 
ponent of the new “ Extreme” or 
“ Ritualistic ” party, which it very 
mistakenly honors with the name 
of Romanizers. We say mistaken- 
ly, because, however they may imi- 
tate according to their various 
shades of opinion the outward 
ceremonial of the church, or adopt, 
at choice, more or less of her doc- 
trines, yet all this in their case is 
but a double development of Pro- 
testantism (to say nothing of the 
effect it produces of making them 
rest satisfied with the shadow in- 
stead of seeking the substance) ;* 
for none are so bitter as_ they 
against the church they are so de- 
sirous to resemble, and also none 
are so practically disobedient to 
their own ecclesiastical superiors, 
in spite of reiterated professions to 
the contrary. It is this persistent 
disobedience which has_ brought 
about the present crisis. 

In the Evangelical party there 
exists a society calling itself the 


* Dr. Irons, in his book entitled New Legislation 


Jor the Church: Is it needed? says: ** The most 


discreditable because the most insincere of all the 
pleas for new legislation is the cry that the ritualists 
are encouraging popery amongst us. To say that 
we are in danger of becoming papists is about as ra- 
tional as to say that we are becoming ‘ Plymouth 
Brethren,’ ” (one of the many new sects which nave 
sprung up of late years in England). 
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“Church Association,” of which 
one principal object is to watch 
over the principles of the reforma- 
tion,* and to keep a jealous eye 
upon the movements of tractarian- 
ism in all its varied develop- 
ments. 

Chiefly in consequence of the re- 
presentations of this society, and 
also of the determination of the 
High-Church clergy not to obey 
the decision that has been given 
against various of their practices 
in the “ Purchas judgment,” until 
they should have obtained a rede- 
cision from another court to which 
they had appealed, Dr. Tait, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, laid before 
the Houses of Parliament a bill en- 
titled the “ Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill,” of which the object is to 
secure the suppression of all the 
illegal practices in which Ritualists 
habitually indulge, and also to se- 
cure obedience to their legally and 
ecclesiastically constituted authori- 
ties. Rightly or wrongly, all the 
innovations or changes that have 
been gradually rousing “the Pro- 
testant feeling of the country,” and 
which are in fact, if not in intention, 
imitations of Catholic ritual, were 
to be put down. ‘The bill requires 
that in each diocese a local court 
should be established, before which 
any church-warden, or three parish- 
ioners, “ having cause of complaint 
against the incumbent, as failing to 
observe the directions contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, relat- 
ing to the performance of the ser- 
vices, rites, and ceremonies of the 
said book, or as having made or 
permitted unlawful addition to, al- 

* At a meeting of a High Church society, called 
the English Church Union, recently held, a member 
of this Low Church association who was present 
rose and informed the assembly that that body fur- 
ther existed ‘‘ for the purpose of teaching the bi- 
shops the law ”’—a statement which must have been 


interesting to the Bishop of Lichfield and his two 
coadjutor-bishops who were present. 
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teration of, or omission from such 
services,” etc., etc., shall be em- 
powered to lay their complaint 
against the said incumbent, who is 
to be allowed the space of fourteen 
days in which to give his answer. 
Should no answer be given, it will 
be considered that the charges laid 
against him are true, and proceed- 
ings will be taken accordingly. 
Should an unsatisfactory answer 
be given, “the bishop may, if he 
think fit, within six months after he 
has received a representation in the 
manner aforesaid, proceed to con- 
sider the same in public, with the 
assistance of the chancellor of the 
diocese or his substitute, . and 
the bishop shall, after due consid- 
eration, pronounce judgment in re- 
gard to such representation.” 

To this an amendment was sug- 
gested by Lord Snaftesbury, which 
was adopted, namely, that instead 
of a local bishop, a secular judge, 
to be selected by the two Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, 
should be appointed, under the title 
of “ Judge of Public Worship,” and 
whose office it should be to assist 
the bishop of any diocese where 
his services might be required for 
the hearing of cases, after which 
not the bishop, but the judge, 
should, in conclusion, pronounce 
sentence according to law. 

Upon this, the Spectator, a lead- 
ing periodical of the Broad Church 
party, observes: “ So far as the bill 
is intended to ascertain and en- 
force the existing law of the church 
in relation to public worship, the 
change (namely, from a bishop to 
a secular judge) makes the whole 
difference between a tribunal which 
Englishmen will respect and trust 
and one which they would hardly 
have taken the trouble even to con- 
sult, so deep would have been, in 
general, their distrust of the oracle 
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consulted. . Lord Shaftesbury 
having provided a genuine judge, 
the complainant who prefers a bi- 
shop will not often get his antago- 
nist to agree with him, and such 
complainants will be few.” 

Of this general mistrust of the 
Anglican bishops we have more to 
say, but for the present we keep to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s suggestion 
was followed by one from Dr. 
Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, 
which, although not adopted, is too 
remarkable a specimen of Episco- 
pal counsel to be unnoticed. (Zhe 
Church Times respectfully desig- 
nates it as “ one of the prettiest bits 
of log-rolling ever seen”!) Bishop 
Magee proposed, and his proposal 
was ‘ powerfully seconded by the 
Lord Chancellor,” thatthere should 
be “neutral regions of ritual laid 
down by the bill, within which a 
variety of usages as practised in 
many churches at the present time 
should af be admissible, even 
though the actual directions of the 
rubric against some of them be ex- 
plicit.” Whereupon the Spectator 
goes on to suggest that a varied se- 
lection of “ concessions’ should be 
made, suitable to the divergent or 
opposite tastes of Extreme, High, 
Low, Broad, and No Churchmen; 
such as, for instance, the optional 
reading or omission of the words 
as to the regeneration of the child 
by the act of baptism, as a conces- 
sion acceptable to the Evangelicals. 
For its own part it would like an 
optional reading or omission of the 
Athanasian Creed, and so on, and, 
“to make the compromise a tho- 
roughly sound one,” the laity of 
each parish, it considers, ought to 
be consulted as to the usage to be 
adopted. It is hard to imagine 
anything better calculated to make 
“confusion worse confounded” 


than plans like these, at a time, too, 
when all the Anglican parties alike 
confess that “in no day has there 
been so wide a variety of tendency, 
opinion, and belief in the Church 
of England as now.” 

One of the great features in the 
checkered progress of this bill has 
been the speech of the late premier, 
the negative and destructive char- 
acter of which it is difficult ade- 
quately to estimate, and which, up- 
on its delivery, to quote the words 
of the Westminster Gazette, “ pro- 
duced an ecclesiastical conflagra- 
tion.” Even Mr. Gladstone’s late 
colleagues hold aloof from his pro- 
positions, and the outcry that was 
raised soon indisposed his humbler 
followers to agree with him; yet he 
laid bare many real difficulties and 
told many plain truths which might 
make the friends of the archbi- 
shop’s bill reasonably hesitate. But 
as it is, this speech has only fired 
the zealous determination of the 
great majority of the House, both 
liberal and conservative, to strike a 
blow at the external manifestations 
of ritualism, come what may, and 
has set the “ Protestant feeling of 
the country ” on horseback. 

The bill is doubtless peculiarly 
vulnerable, and Mr. Gladstone did 
not spare its weak points, amply 
demonstrating its dangerous scope 
and character, and the extreme 
probability of its leading to convul- 
sions far more serious to the wel- 
fare of the Established Church than 
what he termed any panic about 
Ritualism. It enforces the obser- 
vation of the rubrics with a rigidity 
dependent only upon episcopal 
discretion in the use of a certain 
dispensing power. The bishops 
may protect whom they please, pro- 
vided they are ready with written 
reasons for vetoing the proceedings 
against the accused, which is cer- 
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tainly an adroit expedient for 
catching obnoxious ritualists and 
letting offenders of another class 
escape. All might work well if 
only bishops will be discreet.* 
Mr. Gladstone showed, however, 
that he entertained profound 
doubts of the discretion of twen- 
ty-seven or twenty-eight bishops. 
But, whether his fears are well 
grounded or not, many minds 
would agree with him in recoiling 
from such slippery legislation, al- 
though, on the other hand, he 
launches himself into a course of 
which it would be difficult to fore- 
see the results. In his six remark- 
able resolutions he not only reduces 
the bill so that it should only effect 
its real objects, but. he explicitly 
asserts the impolicy of uniformity 
in the matter of enforcing the ru- 
brics. It is really little less than 
the repeal of the Act of Uniformity, 
and the six resolutions involve the 
abolition of that religious settle- 
ment which has prevailed in Eng- 
land for more than two centuries. 
Finding them rejected by an over- 
whelming majority, Mr. Gladstone 
withdrew them; “ but they may yet 
furnish a fruitful contribution to 
the discussion of the position of 
the Church of England.” 

But if, as we have seen, the 
Broad-Church section openly pro- 
claims its deep mistrust of its 
ecclesiastical rulers, and one object 
of the Evangelical “Church Asso- 
ciation” is declared to be “to teach 
them the law,” it ts reserved for the 


* Upon this the 7imes remarks: “‘ There can 
be no department of administration . . . without a 
large deposit of discretionary powers in the best 
hands that can be found. The Church of England 
has always had to submit to that law, for it sees its 
prelates appointed alternately by the opposite poli- 
tical and religious sides, and has had to see the 
ecclesiastical patronage of populous counties bestow- 
ed fora whole generation on men of one school, and 
then as long on men of the other.” Could any words 
more graphically depict the shuttlecock existence of 
Anglican ecclesiastical arr than these ? 
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organs of the extreme ritualistic 
party to treat their bishops, week 
after week, to an amount of super- 
cilious insolence, which is occasion- 
ally varied by invective and abuse, 
unsurpassed in the annals of even 
Puritan polemics. In the Church 
Times for May 22 we find a lengthy 
monition, headed in double-sized 
capitals, ‘What the Bishops ought 
to do,” and which, in a tone of 
mock compassion, thus com- 
mences: “It has been a hard time 
lately for our Right Reverend 
Fathers-in-God . . . According to 
their wont, their lordships have 
seemed, with one noble exception, 
to give their support to Dr. Tait’s 
plan for stamping out ritualism.” 
“The gods have evidently a spite 
against the primate, or he would 
scarcely have committed such 
blunders, etc.” “The poor arch- 
bishop has, however, excuse enough 
for his peevishness.” “We have 
been compelled repeatedly, in the in- 
terests of truth,etc., to point out what 
their lordships ought not to do; 
unfortunately the occasions which 
necessarily call forth such remarks 
occur too frequently; it is there- 
fore only right that we should also 
give the bishops the benefit of our 
own experience, and explain to 
them how they might hope to gain 
that respect which they certainly 
do not now possess.” And further 
on the same modest writer requests 
his ecclesiastical superiors to re- 
member that they are immensely in- 
ferior to many of their clergy in 
natural gifts, mental culture, and pa- 
rochial experience, adding: “ Take, 
for instance, the question of con- 
fession. It is evident from their 
lordships’ utterances respecting it 
that they are in the darkest igno- 
rance both as to its principles and 
practice, .. . and this though there 
are plenty of clergymen who,. by 








long experience in the confessional, 
are well qualified to instruct their 
lordships about it.” 

Now, this is too unreasonable! 
As if an Anglican bishop ought 
fairly to be expected to trouble him- 
self about an obsolete custom that 
had practically disappeared from 
the Anglican Prayer-Book, of which 
there is no mention in the Cate- 
chism, and none in the communion 
service but one ambiguous phrase 
which may mean anything ! * 

But to return to the Church 
Times, which with its compeers of 
the “extreme” school seems to do 
its best to expose the Babel of con- 
fusion in which it dwells, and 
which its own voice does its little 
utmost to increase. From this we 
learn that “it is now decided by 
archiepiscopal authority, and illus- 
trated by archiepiscopal example, 
that truth is not one, but two.” 

Why only zow, we should like to 
know, when no true successor of 
the archapostate Cranmer could 
consistently teach otherwise—Cran- 
mer, of whom his biographer, Alex- 
ander Knox, writes as follows: 


* See Peace through the Truth, by the Rev. F. 
Harper, S.J., whose words we occasionally venture 
to adopt, as expressing so much more completely the 
state of the case than could be done by any of our 
own: ‘In the authorized formularies of the Church 
of England there is only one single instance in which 
confession is distinctly alluded to, namely, in the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick.” But let us 
hear what is said by the great Anglican authority, 
Archbishop Whately, with regard to the rubric to 
which we refer, his work being a text-book which 
nearly every Anglican bishop recommends to his 
candidates for ordination. After quoting Marshall 
and Potter as authorities in his favor, he says: ‘* No 
authority can be urged from thence for the applying 
of God’s pardon to the conscience of a sinner, or for 
absolving him from any otherwise than from the 
censures of the church,” (Whately on the Common 
Prayer, ch. X1., sec. 5, p. 430, London, 1840). And 
the late Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield, in one of 
his charges (1842) speaks of auricular confession as 
““ a practice wholly unknown to the primitive 
church, one of the most fearful abuses of that of 
Rome, and the source of unspeakable abominations.” 
From all which it ought to be clear to Anglicans 
themselves that, if they would find authorized con- 
fession and valid absolution, they must seek it else- 
where than from the self-authorized confessors of 
their own communion. 
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Yo form a church by any skarply 
defined lines was scarcely Cranmer’s 


object. . . . He looked more to ex- 
tension than to exactness of pe- 
riphery.” And this man, “ whose 


life was the incarnation of theolo- 
gical and moral contradictions, and 
whose creed was only consistent in 
its gross Erastianism, left these as 
his double legacy to the national 
Establishment, of which he was the 
principal contriver.”* The same 
writer (Knox) demonstrates the 
success of Cranmer’s idea in another 
place, where he describes the con- 
stitution of the Anglican commu- 
nion in the following remarkable 
words: “In England, as I have 
already been endeavoring to show, 
all is peculiar. In the Establish- 
ment, the theology common to Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon was adopt- 
ed in the Articles, but the unmixed 
piety of the primitive church was 
retained in the daily liturgy and oc- 
casional offices. ‘Thus our church, 
by a most singular arrangement of 
Providence, has, as it were, a Catho- 
lic soul united to a Lutheran body 
of best and mildest temperament. 

May we not discover traces 
of the All-wise Hand in these prin- 
ciples of liberality, which are im- 
planted in the very bosom of our 
Establishment by the adoption of 
articles that are deemed by differ- 
ent men to countenance their differ- 
ent opinions? And Bishop Burnet, 
in the Introduction to his Comment- 
ary on the Articles, declares that 
“when an article is conceived in 
such general terms that it can ad- 
mit of different senses, yet even 
when the senses are plainly contrary 
one to another, both (¢. ¢. persons 
of opposite opinions) may  sub- 
scribe to the Articles with a good 
conscience, and without any equi- 


*F. Harper. 
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vocation.” Well indeed did Dr. 
Newman describe these articles as 
the “ stammering lips of ambiguous 
fermularies.”” After these confes- 
sions of Anglicans themselves, what 
reason have they to be surprised if 
their present archiepiscopal autho- 
rity decides that truth is not one, 
but two? 

The same ritualistic organ we 
have been quoting speaks of a cer- 
tain proposal as one which could 
only be made “ by a madman or a 
bishop.” In the Church Times 
for June 12, under the title of “ The 
Worship Bill in the Lords,” we find 
the following courteous, charitable, 
and refined observations: “The 
scheme devised by Archbishops 
Tait and Thompson for harrying 
the ritualists, and nearly pulling 
down the Church of England in 
order to do so, like that lord chief- 
justice in China who burnt down 
his town-house to roast a sucking- 
pig, is not going quite as its au- 
thors hoped,” etc. Again: “ But 
Dr. Tait has been contented to re- 
main to the present hour in entire 
ignorance of the laws, usages, and 
temper of the Church of England, 
and therefore it is impossible for 
the most charitable critic to give 
him credit for religious motives. 
The best that can be said of him is 
that he has a creed of some kind, 
which is Erastianism, and therefore 
prefers the English Establishment 
to the Scottish, as the wealthier 
and more dignified of the two. 
[The bishops] have collectively be- 
trayed their trust, and convinced 
churchmen that the episcopal seats 
in the House of Lords are a weak- 
ness and not a strength to the 
church.” “ This misconduct of the 
bishops will do much to destroy 
the unreal glamour which their offi- 
cial position has enabled them to 
throw over the eyes of the moder- 
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ate High-Church clergy, who now 
learn that no considerations of faith, 
honor, and duty have the least 
weight with their lordships when 
any personal questions intervene, 
and therefore their wings will be 
clipped pretty closely when,” etc. 
“ But there is, we are thankful to 
say, a deep-rooted distrust of the 
bishops,” and “ even archiepiscopal 
mops and brooms cannot drive 
back the waters of ritualism!” 
With specimens such as these be- 
fore us, we do not wonder that Dr. 
Pusey, who is a gentleman as weil 
as a Christian, thought it advis- 
able at the opening of his speech 
before the recent ritualistic meet- 
ing at S. James’ Hall, against the 
archbishop’s bill, to express his 
hope that the words of S. Paul 
would not be forgotten, “Thou 
shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
my people.” 

3efore quitting this part of the 
subject there is one thing we wish 
to say. Let these men be content 
to settle their own quarrel with 
each other and with their bishops 
as best they may, but let them, if 
they will not hear S. Paul, remem- 
ber a command that was given 
amid the thunders of Sinai: “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor”; and let them, if 
they can, refrain from “ evil speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering” not 
only against the Catholic Church 
in general, but also against the 
noble church in France in particu- 
lar, whose close union and devoted 
filial obedience to her Head, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, they appear 
to regard with a peculiar and ma- 
lignant envy. Would that it were 
a holy emulation instead ! 

These men dare to say that 
the church in France has been 
“brought to ruin”: that it is 
“Rome and its agents who have 
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procured that ruin,” and by means 
which they “will expose on a fu- 
ture occasion.” They aver that 
there is not a canonical authority, 
but “an absolute despotism,” “a 
hateful absolutism” exercised by 
“the bishops over the _ inferior 
clergy” (in which statement we 
cannot but percetve a reflection of 
the perpetual episcopal nightmare 
which troubles the ritualistic dreams 
at home) ; the said inferior clergy be- 
ing described as “ veritable pariahs, 
who from one day to another, at the 
caprice of a bishop, can be reduced 
to become crossing-sweepers or 
cab-drivers "—a “reduction ” which 
we are allowed to suppose must be 
very common from the additional 
declaration that “it is a prin- 
ciple with the bishops to crush the 
wills of their clergy,” while they 
themselves, “being merely the pre- 
fects of the Pope, have in their 
turn to submit to a tyranny no less 
painful,” the Pope making himself 
“lord and master more and more ”’; 
in fact, “the only person who is 
free in the Roman Church, ever 
since the Council of Trent, is the 
Pope.” * 

Elsewhere in this same exponent 
of reckless ritualism we find the 
following singular justification of 
the tone so habitually adopted by 
that party towards their spiritual 
superiors: “ We hear a good deal 
about the reverence of the elder 
tractarians for bishops and dignita- 
ries, but we fail to see the merit of 
their conduct when we reflect that 
it cost us a disastrous exodus 
Romewards.” An apparently un- 
conscious testimony to the inevi- 
table tendency and final result of 
respect for lawful authority. 


*See “Our Paris Letter” in the Church Times 
for June 12, 1874, which might be fitly described 
as two closely printed columns of exasperating men- 
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But we will no longer detain the 
reader over specimens of High-An- 
glican journalism, further than to 
remark the admiring sympathy ex- 
pressed by this party for the self- 
styled “ Old Catholic ” movement, 
and especially for the apostate 
Reinkens—a sympathy to be ex- 
pected from men who, instead of 
escaping from schism, seek to jus- 
tify it, and, feeling themselves 
strengthened by the rebellion of 
others, applaud each fresh example 
of revolt. 

Thus a long and laudatory no- 
tice on the new German schisma- 
tics commences as follows: “ ‘Fhe 
text of the Old Catholic Declara- 
tion at Bonn, on reform in general, 

is published, and is, on the 
whole, extremely satisfactory. At 
present the movement bears a re- 
markable resemblance to the ideal 
English Reformation ; and we pray 
that it may keep a great deal nearer 
to its theory than we have been 
able to do.” 

As a pendant to the above we 
will mention two 
moved at a meeting of the 
ciety for the Reunion of Christen- 
dom,” recently held in S. George’s 
Hall, the first of which was as fol- 
lows: “That the only adequate 
solution for the internal distrac- 
tions of the English Church, as of 
Christendom generally, is to be 
found in the restoration of corpo- 
rate unity in the great Christianity 
commonwealth.” 

The second stood thus: “ That 
the marriage of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh to the daughter of 
the Czar affords hope of such mu- 
tual understanding between the 
English and Russian churches as 
may facilitate future intercommu- 
nion.” 

Alas, poor Church of England! 
Withim the breast of many of her 


“ resolutions ” 


“ 


So- 
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more earnest members is lovingly 
cherished the delusive dream of 
the “corporate reunion” of what 
they are pleased to call the “three 
branches of the church.” Wearied 
of their long isolation, they stretch 
out their hands—to whom? On the 
one side, to a schism about double 
the age of their own, but too free 
from many of ‘their errors and too 
devoted to the Ever Blessed Mo- 
ther of God to give easy welcome 
to so dubious an ally as the crea- 
tion of Cranmer and his king; and, 
on the other side, to a schism of a 
few months old, to which they 
equally look forward to join hand 
in hand, and thus, by adding schism 
to schism, fondly expect Catholic 
unity as the result! 

Rut what, then, is their attitude 
with regard to the ancient church ? 
Opposition, strengthened by jealous 
fear. There is in the Church of 


England an hereditary antipathy 
to the Catholic Church, which is 
evinced in its Articles, more fully 
developed in its Homilies, and 3s- 
tained in the writings not only of 
the first reformers, but of all the 


succession of Anglican divines, 
with scarcely an exception, no mat- 
ter how much they may have dif- 
fered among themselves in their 
several schools of religious opinion. 
Nor is the spirit dead within it now. 
For instance, was there ever a 
more gigantic commotion than that 
which was raised all over England, 
in every corner of the land, and 
among clergy and laity alike, than 
that which followed upon the simple 
act of Pope Pius IX., when, within 
the memory of the present genera- 
tion, he exchanged the government 
of the Catholic Church in England 
by vicars-apostolic for that of a 
regular and established hierarchy ? 

“The same animus exists even 
among the less Protestant and more 

VOL. Xx.—4 
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eminent of its champions in the 
present day, among whom we need 
only mention the names of Dr. 
Wordsworth, Mr. Palmer, and the 
Dean of Canterbury among mode- 
rate High Churchmen.” It mani- 
fests itself also quite as plainly 
in the Tractarian, Ritualistic, and 
“ Extreme ” schools of High-Church 
development; for instance, F. Har- 
per quotes a letter published and 
signed by an “Old Tractarian,” in 
which the Catholic bishops are 
described as “the present managers 
of the Roman schism in England,” 
and a clergyman of the same school, 
well known at Oxford, on one oc- 
casion observed to the writer of the 
present notice: “ Weare the Catho- 
lics; you are simply Romanists; 
that is to say, Roman schismatics.” 

Dr. Pusey, in his recent speech 
before the meeting at St. James’ 
Hall against the archbishop’s bill, 
expresses as emphatically as ever 
his assured conviction of the Catho- 
licity of his own communion, in 
spite of the many difficulties to be 
overcome before that view can be 
accepted by ordinary minds. After 
speaking of the “ undivided church 
of Christ,” he goes ontosay: “We 
are perfectly convinced . . that 
we are standing within her own re- 
corded limits, and are exponents 
of her own recorded principles,” 
adding, “The Church of England is 
Catholic ” (great cheering), “ and no 
power on earth can make the Church 
of England to-day a Protestant so- 
ciety. . . . Her limits we claim 
to be those of the Catholic Church.” 
And, wonderful as it may seem, the 
venerable doctor is convinced of 
the truth of these affirmations, his 
nature being too noble and sincere 
wilfully to exaggerate. His speech, 
which is in condemnation of the 
archbishop’s bill as being aimed 
against those charged with making 
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unlawful additions to their church’s 
ritual, while those who make un- 
lawful omissions from it are likely 
to be left unmolested, concludes 
with these words: “If dark days 
do come, . . . I mean to stand just 
where I am, within the Church of 
England” (loud and prolonged 
cheering). . . . “I mean to resist 
the voices from without and from 
within that will call on me to go to 
Rome; but still to endeavor, by 
active toil, by patient well-doing, 
and by fervent charity, to defend 
and maintain the catholic nature 
of the Church of England.” * 

There is one Voice which may 
yet will to be heard “within,” and 
which may at the same time confer 
grace, that he who has taught so 
many souls the way to their true 
and only home may himself also 
find his own true Mother and his 
Home at last. 

Meanwhile, what is the condition 
of this “ Catholic ” Church of Eng- 
land! Never was there a “ house’ 
more notoriously “divided against 
itself;” and every effort of the 
Tractarian party to force sound 
doctrine upon her or elicit it from 
her has resulted in a more delibe- 
rate annihilation of truth on her 
part, by the formal declaration that 
on fundamental doctrines her min- 
isters, according to their respective 


, 


*We are told that “one striking feature of the 
evening as regards the tone pervading the assem- 
blage was the manifest repudiation of the idea. . . 
that, if the bill were pressed, the extreme men would 
secede and free the church from their annoying 
presence.”” When Mr. Hillyard, of S. Lawrence’s, 
Norwich, who presented himself as one of the “ ex- 
tremest of the extreme,’’ told how a parishioner of his 
had said to him, “‘ Sir, if fifteen years ago there had 
been such services and spiritual privileges at S. 
Lawrence as there are now, I should never have 
turned Roman Catholic,” he “fairly brought down 
the house.” The idea of “sorrowful departure,” 

. when referred to by one of the speakers, was 
received with shouts of derisive laughter. An- 
ether clergyman stated that he had “reconciled a 
great number of Roman Catholics to the church”’ (!), 
which announcement was received with “ great 
ch-ering.” 
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tastes, are free to teach two oppo- 
site beliefs. It was thus when the 
“Gorham judgment” ruled that 
baptismal regeneration was “an 
open question” in the church of 
England. Her ministers are equal- 
ly allowed to teach that it is a true 
doctrine or that it is a false one. 
Truth is made not only “two,” but 
antagonistic to itself. A subse- 
quent judgmenk did the same thing 
with regard to the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
which is taught.in a variety of ways 
by the clergy of the Tractarian 
schools, sometimes as consubstan- 
tiation, and by some as transubstan- 
tiation itself, although this doctrine 
is explicitly repudiated by the An- 
glican formularies. By the decision 
pronounced in the case of Mr. Ben- 
nett of Froome Selwood, the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist was, 
equally with the doctrine of its op- 
posite, which might be truly desig- 
nated as the “ real absence,” author- 
ized to be believed and taught. 

It thus not unfrequently happens 
that the adoration ofthe consecrated 
elements practised and inculcated 
in one parish by the Rev. Mr. A 
is in the very next parish denounced 
as idolatry by his neighbor th« 
Rev. Mr. B.; *and in cases where 
the one gentleman happens to be 


* And Mr. B., moreover, would be able for his 
part to appeal to the “ Black rubric’’ (so named by 
the Tractarians), and which is appended to the 
Cemmunion Service, and Art. XXVIII. The former, 
apologizing for the order contained in the office for 
communicants to receive Aneeling, declares that 
“thereby no adoration is intended or ought to be 
done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine 
there bodily received, or unto any Corporal Pres- 
ence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For the 
sacramental bread and wine remain still in their 
very natural substance, and therefore may not be 
adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all 
faithful Christians).”” Article XXVIII. declares that 
“ Transubstantiation cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ ; but it is repugnant to the plain words of Scrip- 
ture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and 
hath given occasion to many superstitions. . ... The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ's 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or wor- 
shipped.” 
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appointed to succeed the other in 
either parish, what must be the 
confusion of ideas produced in the 
minds of the hapless parishioners 
with regard to the only two sacra- 
ments which their catechism teach- 
es them are “ generally necessary to 
salvation ” ? 

Every judgment given by the 
authorized tribunals of the Estab- 
lishment on matters of doctrine 
recognizes by implication that the 
real strength of the Church of Eng- 
land lies in the indifference of the 
English people to dogmatic truth. 
We quote the words of Mr. Wil- 
berforce: That which dishonors 
the Church of England in the judg- 
ment of all other Christians, wheth- 
er Catholic or Protestant, is its 
great merit in the eyes of its own 
members. They want to profess 
their various religions, from Calvin- 
ism to semi-popery, without imped- 
iment, and the Church of England 
is the only community in the world 
in which they can do it. Even 
professed unbelievers desire to 
maintain that institution for the 
same reason. A church which 
teaches nothing is in their judg- 
ment the next best thing to no 
church at all; thus the Pa// AZall 
Gazette often writes against Chris- 
tianity, but mever against the 
Church of England. What unbe- 
lievers fear is a church which 
claims to be divine and which 
teaches only one religion. “ We 
have a regard,” says the ration- 
alistic Saturday Review, “selfish 
it may be, but very sincere, for 
the Church of England as an emi- 
nently useful institution. If the 
Liberation Society chuckles over 
the revelation of a ‘divided 
church,’ the only way to check- 
mate it is to make all varieties of 
doctrine equally lawful, though 
they are mutually contradictory.” 


Again: when such a man 4s 
Lord Selborne says that the opposi- 
tion to the archbishop’s bill is bas- 
ed on the idea that “every clergy- 
man is to be his own pope,” and 
Lord Hatherley that “every one 
was determined to have his own 
way,” and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough that “those clergymen who 
were so loud in crying out against 
the tyranny of the bishops arrogat- 
ed to themselves a right to do ex- 
actly what they pleased”; “every 
clergyman wishing that there should 
be excipienda in favor of the prac- 
tices in which he himself indulged, 
but objected to include those of 
his neighbor in the list,” and that 
“every one was equally anxious to 
be himself exempted from prosecu- 
tion, and equally jealous of the 
power of prosecuting his neigh- 
bor ’—the real character of the so- 
called “Catholic revival” -in the 
Protestant Church of England was 
acknowledged by the most eminent 
partisans of that institution. Ri- 
tualism, they perceive, is simply 
Protestantism and the right of pri- 
vate judgment in their extremest 
form. How vain it is to exorcise 
such a spirit in a sect founded on 
the right of revolt, and so utterly 
indifferent to positive truth that, as 
the Bishop of Peterborough frank- 
ly confessed, the word compromise 
is written all over the pages of the 
Anglican Prayer-Book, was unde- 
signedly admitted by Lord Salis- 
bury. “There were,” he said, 
“three parties in the church, which 
might be described as the Sacra- 
mental, the Emotional, and the 
Philosophical, and the great pro- 
blem to be solved was how to re- 
concile their views.” The pro- 
blem, he -knows, is insoluble. ‘The 
very men who profess to revive 
Catholic dogma can only sug- 
gest a “ considerate disagreement,” 
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which in plain words is an ar- 
rangement to betray God’s reveal- 
ed truth by an impious compro- 
mise with error. 

Before closing this rapid and 
imperfect notice of the present 
state of the Anglican Communion, 
a reflection suggests itself upon 
which we must say a few words. 
It may reasonably be asked, 
What is the authority which the ri- 
tualistic party professes to obey? 
They refuse the right of the state, 
to which their community owes its 
being, to rule them in matters ec- 
clesiastical ; they refuse obedience 
practically, whether professedly or 
not, to their bishops, for whom 
they appear to have neither affec- 
tion, confidence, nor respect; and 
they not only refuse submission to 
her whom they themselves acknow- 
ledge to be the “ Mother and Mis- 
tress of all churches,” but they 
openly express their sympathy and 
admiration for those who rebel 
against her authority, invariably 
taking the part of the revolted 
against the Catholic Church. “Is 
there, then, any authority upon 
earth to which they allow them- 
selves responsible, and if so, where 
is it to be found ? 

We give the answer in the words 
of the able writer quoted above :* 

“ Anglicans having destroyed, as 
far as their influence extends, the 
whole authority of the living church, 
they affect, since they must obey 
something, to reserve all their 
obedience for what they call the 
primitive church. The late Dean 
Mansel tells us that some of the 


worst enemies of revealed truth 
employed the same pretext. ‘ The 
earlier deists,’ ‘he says (naming 


five notorious ones), 
their attack 


‘carried on 


under cover of a 


®Mr, H. Wilberforce. 


reverence for primitive Chris- 
tianity ;’ and he goes on to ask, 
‘Has such a supposition ever been 
made, except by wicked men desir- 
ous to find an excuse for their 
transgression of the law?’ Now, 
this is exactly the attitude of 
Anglicans towards the authority 
of the church. They exalt her 
prerogatives, and admit that she is 
‘infallible’; but they deny in the 
same breath that she has the power 
to teach or to ‘pass decrees,’ be- 
cause that would imply the obliga- 
tion of obedience, and they are re- 
solved to obey nothing but them- 
selves, and therefore they have in- 
vented the theory of the Christian 
Church which may be enunciated in 
the following terms: 

“*The church of God, though destined 
by her Founder to a divine life, has be 
come by degrees a mere human thing. 
In spite of the promises, her decay began 
with her existence, since even the apos- 
tolic sees all ‘erred in matters of faith.” * 
She was designed to be One, but is now 
divided. She was intended to be uni- 
versal, but... it is far more conve- 
nient that she should be simply national. 
She still has a voice, but cannot use it. 
Her decrees would be irreformable if she 
had not lost the power to make any. 
She is theoretically infallible, but her in- 
fallibility may be corrected by any intelli 
gent Christian who feels qualified for the 
task. She has a right to enjoin obedi 
ence, but everybody has a right to refuse 
it; for though obedience was once a 
Christian duty, yet, since there is no 
longer anything to obey, this particular 
virtue has lapsed, and every one is a law 
to himself. It is no doubt her office to 
correct the errors of others, but unfortu 
nately she has not yet succeeded in de- 
tecting herown. ‘‘ Every tongue that re- 
sisteth her in judgment she shall con- 
demn,” but meanwhile it is quite lawful 
for every tongue to condemn fer... . 
Unity is her essential mark, by which 
she was always to be recognized, but as 

** As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch have erred, so also the Church of Rome 
hath erred, not only in their living and manner of 


ceremonies, but also in matters of faith,”—Art. 
XIX., Book of Com. Prayer. 
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it has no centre it is now purely chimeri- 
cal. The great teachers of Christendom 
fancied the Pope was that centre, but 
this was evidently delusion. It was in 
the beginning a condition of salvation to 
“hear the church,” but as she has lost 
her voice nobody can be expected to 
hear her now, and the conditions of sal- 
vation are changed. It used to be her 
business to impose terms of communion, 
but itis the peculiar privilege of modern 
Christians to substitute others for them. 
The defection of millions in the earlier 
ages, who became Arians or Donatists, 
did not in the least affect her unity or 
impair her authority ; but the rebellion 
of certain Englishmen—whose fathers had 
obeyed her for a thousand years, or of 
Russians, who have invented a local reli- 
gion and do not even aspire to an uni- 
versal one—is quite fatal to both. Of all 
former apostates it was rightly said,*‘ They 
went out from us because they were not 
of us,” but no one would think of saying 
this of men who live under the British 
Constitution, because they have a clear 
right to “ go out” whenever they please.’” 


Such is the Anglican theory, . 
in the face of which the Anglican 
prophets go to their temples, and 
loudly proclaim, “I believe in One, 
Holy, Catholic Church.” The na- 
tural result of such teaching is that 
a majority of Englishmen have 
long ceased to believe in anything 
of the kind. 

Nor is the Anglican theory about 
the Catholic Church a more impos- 
sible absurdity than what they pro- 
fess to believe, and apparently do 
believe, about their own, although 
they do not state their belief in the 
bare and unambiguous manner in 
which we will state it for them. 

That sect “existed,” they tell us, 
“before the so-called Reformation, 
which was only a trivial episode in 
its history. It left the Church of 
England exactly what it was be- 
fore, and only made it a little more 
Catholic. If its founders called 
the Mass a ‘blasphemous fable,’ 
they must have intended that it 
was the most sacred rite of the 


Christian religion. If, whenever 
they altered their new Prayer- 
Book (which they did very often), 
it was always to make it less Ca- 
tholic, this was probably in the 
hope that its doctrine would im- 
prove in quality as it lessened in 
quantity. If its bishops for many 
generations persecuted Catholics to 
death or tortured them as ‘ idola- 
ters’ this was only a quarrel of 
brothers, and they were as deeply 
enamored of the Catholic faith as 
those whom they murdered for 
professing it. If for more than a 
hundred years they gave the high- 
est dignities to men who had never 
received episcopal ordination, that 
fact proved nothing against their 
reverence for the apostolic succes- 
sion, or their conviction that they 
possessed it themselves. In like 
manner their casting down altars 
(in some cases making them into 
paving-stones), and substituting a 
‘wooden table,’ in no way affect 
our constant declaration that the 
doctrine of the Christian sacrifice 
was always most firmly held and 
taught in the Anglican Church. 
That they allowed their clergy 
every variety of creed may have 
been one way of testifying their 
conviction that truth is one. 
Their constant execration of the 
Catholic faith must be interpreted 
as meaning something quite oppo- 
site; in the same way, if you sup- 
press the Homilies and reverse the 
Articles, which for some sagacious 
reason were written as they are, 
you will find the genuine theology 
of our founders. 

“Finally, if the Church of Eng- 
land pretended to be fiercely Pro- 
testant for three centuries, this was 
only to take the world by surprise 
about the year 1870, and thus se- 
cure the ‘Catholic revival’ which 
will hasten the time when Dr. Tait 
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will be universally recognized as 
the legitimate successor of S. An- 
selm—particularly in his religious 
views—and the Anglican reforma- 
tion justly appreciated as a noble 
protest against the noxious errors 
of Protestantism, with which it ac- 
cidentally coincided in point of 
time, but had nothing in common 
in point of doctrine.” 

But of what avail is all this? 
Ritualists succeed in revealing the 
disorganization of their sect, only 
to show that it is incurable, and yet 
are able to persuade themselves 
that such a sect as this, which ex- 
ists only to “neutralize ” the reve- 
lation of the Most High, is an in- 
tegral part of that majestic and in- 
flexible “Church of the living 
God,” upon which he has lavished 
all the highest gifts which even di- 
vine munificence could bestow. 

Speaking of some recent conver- 
sions to the Catholic Church, the 
Church Herald says: “From what 
we hear from quarters which are well 
informed, there can be little doubt 


that another large and influential 
exodus in the same direction is im- 
minent.” If Anglicans are not 
converted now, the case does in- 
deed seem hopeless. But they 
need more than ever at this mo- 
ment a solemn warning. They may 
begin to desire reconciliation, and 
to flee from the house of bondage; 
but, if they think they can criticise 
the church as they have been in the 
habit of criticising their own sect ; 
if they propose to teach instead of 
to learn; to command instead of to 
obey; if they do not seek her par- 
don and blessing in the loving 
spirit of penance, humility, and 
submission, let them remember 
that the church of God is no home 
for the lawless and self-sufficient. 

But to all those who in humility 
and sincerity are seeking the truth, 
we would say with all possible in- 
tensity of entreaty: “Let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever 
will, let him take the water of 
life freely,” for “the Spirir and 
the BRIDE say, CoME.” 
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ANTAR AND ZARA; 
os 
“THE ONLY TRUE LOVERS.” 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE NARRATED IN SONGS, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


PART VI. 
THEY SANG. 


I. 


THE people met me at the rescued gate, 
On streaming in the immeasurable joy, 

Warriors with wounds, gray priests, old men sedate, 
The wife, the child, the maiden, and the boy. 


Then followed others—some as from a tomb, 
Their face a blank, and vacant; blinded some; 

Some that had whitened in the dungeon’s gloom ; 
Some, from long years of lonely silence, dumb. 


Anatomies of children with wild glare, 
Like beasts new caught ; and man-like spectres pale; 
And shapes like women, fair, or one time fair 
(Unhappiest these), that would not lift the veil. 


Then saw I what is wrought on man by men: 
Then saw I woman’s glory and her shame; 
Then learned I that which freedom is—till then 

The soldier, not of her, but of her name. 


The meaning then of Country, Virtue, Faith, 
Flashed on me, lightning-like: I pressed my brow 

Down on the wayside dust, and vowed till death 
My life to these. Zhat was my bridal vow. 


Il, 


A dream was mine that not for long 
Our joy should have its home on earth; 
That love, by anguish winged, and wrong, 
Should early seek its place of birth; 
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That all thy hand hath done and dared 
Should scantlier serve our country’s need 
Than some strange suffering ’twixt us shared 

Her last great harvest’s sanguine seed. 


I saw false friends their treaties snap 
Like osiers in a giant’s hand; 
Saw sudden flames our cities wrap ; 
Saw, drowned in blood, our Christian land, 


I saw from far the nations come 

To avenge the lives they scorned to save, 
Till, ransomed by our martyrdom 

Our country carolled o’er our grave! 








III, 


Still to protect the lowly in their place, 
The power unjust to meet, defiant still, 
Is ours; and ours to subjugate the base 
In our own hearts to God’s triumphant will. 


We, playmates once amid the flowers and rills, 
Are now two hunters chasing hart and hind, 

Two shepherds guarding flocks on holy hills, 
Two eaglets launched along a single wind. 


What next? Two souls—a husband and a wife— 
Bearing one cross o’er heights the Saviour trod ;— 
What last? Two spirits in the life of life 
Singing God’s love-song under eyes of God, 


% 


IV. 


tel 


I dreamed a dream when six years old :— 
Against my mother’s knee one day, 
Protected by her mantle’s fold, 
All weary, weak, and wan I lay. 


oe 


Then seemed it that in caverns drear 
I roamed forlorn. The weeks went by 
From month to month, from year to year: 
At last I laid me down to die, 
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An angel by me stood, and smiled; 
He wrapt me round; aloft he bore; 

He wafted me o’er wood and wild ; 
He laid me at my mother’s door. 


How oft in sleep with heart that yearned 
Have I not seen that face! Ah! me, 
How slowly, seeing, I discerned 
That likeness strange it bears to thee! 


Vv. 


If some great ange) thus bespake, 
“ Near, and thy nearest, he shall be, 
Yet thou—a dreamer though awake— 
But thine own thought in him shalt see” ; 


If some great angel thus bespake, 

“ Near, and his nearest, thou shalt be, 
Yet still his fancy shall mistake 

That beauty he but dreams, for thee” ; 


If, last, some pitying angel spake, 
“Through life unsevered ye shall be, 

And fancy’s dreams suffice to slake 
Your thirst for immortality ” ; 


Then would I cry for love’s great sake, 
“© Death ! since truth but dwells with thee, 
Come quick, and semblance substance make— 
In heaven abides Reality.” 


VI. 


Upon my gladness fell a gloom: 
Thee saw I—on some far-off day— 
My husband, by thy loved one’s tomb: 
I could not help thee where I lay. 


Ah! traitress I, to die the first! 
Ah! hapless thou, to mourn alone! 
Sudden that truth upon me burst, 
Confessed so oft; till then unknown, 
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There ives Who loves him !—loves and loved 
Better a million-fold than [! 

That Love with countenance unremoved 
Looked on him from eternity. 


That Love, all Wisdom and all Power, 
Though I were dust, would guard him still, 
And, faithful at the last dread hour, 
Stand near him, whispering, “ Fear no ill!” 


VII. 


“ Fear not to love; nor deem thy soul too slight 
To walk in human love’s heroic ways : 
Great Love shall teach thee how to love aright, 
Though few the elect of earth who win his praise. 


* Fear not, O maid! nor doubt lest wedded life 
Thy childhood’s heavenward yearnings blot or blur ; 
There needs the vestal heart to make the wife ; 
The best that once it hoped survives in her. 


“ All love is Sacrifice—a flame that still 
Illumes, yet cleanses as with fire, the breast : 
It frees and lifts the holier heart and will ; 
A heap of ashes pale it leaves the rest.” 


Thus spake the hermit from his stony chair ; 

Then long time watched her speeding towards her home, 
As when a dove through suns@t’s roseate air 

Sails to her nest o’er crag and ocean’s foam. 


Vill. 


* We knew thee from thy childhood, princely maid ; 
We watched thy growing greatness hour by hour: 
Palm-like thy Faith uprose: beneath its shade 
Successive every virtue came to flower. 


“ Good-will was thine, like fount that overflows 
Its marge, and clothes with green the thirsty sod: 
Good thoughts, like angels, from thy bosom rose, 
And winged through golden airs their way to God. 
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“To Goodness, Reverence, Honor, from the first 
Thy soul was vowed. It was that spiritual troth 
That fitted maid for wife, and in her nursed 
The woman’s heart—not years nor outward growth. 


“ Walk with the holy women praised of old 
Who served their God and sons heroic bore :—” 
Thus sang the minstrels, touching harps of gold 
While maidens wreathed with flowers the bridal door. 


IX. 


“* Holy was love at first, all true, all fair, 
Virtue’s bright crown, and Honor’s mystic feast, 
Purer than snows, more sweet than morning air, 
More rich than roses in the kindling east. 


“Then were the hearts of lovers blithe and glad, 
And steeped in freshness like a dew-drenched fleece : 
Then glittered marriage like a cloud sun-clad 
Or flood that feeds the vale with boon increase 


“ Then in its innocence great love was strong— 
Love that with innocence renews the earth : 
Then Faith was sovran, Right supreme o’er wrong: 
Then sacred as the altar was the hearth. 


“ With hope’s clear anthem then the valleys rang ; 
With songs celestial thrilled the household bowers :—” 
Thus to the newly wed the minstrels sang 
As home they paced, while children scattered flowers. 


x. 


Circling in upper airs we met, 

Singing God’s praise, and spring-tide new :— 
On two glad spirits fell one net 

Inwoven of sunbeams and of dew. 


One song we sang; at first I thought 
Thy voice the echo of mine own; 

We looked for nought; we met unsought : 
We met, ascending toward the Throne, 
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Life of my better life! this day with thee 

I stand on earthly life’s supremest tower; 
Heavenward across the far infinity 

With thee I gaze in awe, yet gaze in power. 


Love first, then Fame, illumed that bygone night: 
How little knew I then of God or man! 

Now breaks the morn eternal, broad and bright ; 
My spirit, franchised, bursts its narrow span. 


Sweet, we must suffer! Joys, thou said’st, like these 
Make way for holy suffering. Let it come. 

Shall that be suffering named which crowns and frees ? 
The happiest death man dies is martyrdom. 


Never were bridal rites more deeply dear 
Than when of old to bridegroom and to bride 

That Pagan Empire cried, “ False gods revere !”— 
They turned ; they kissed each other; and they died. 


XII. 


Fair is this land through which we ride 
To that far keep, our bridal bower: 
A sacred land of strength and pride, 
A land of beauty and of power. 


A mountain land through virtue bold, 
High built, and bordering on the sun ; 
A prophet-trodden land, and old; 
Our own unvanquished Lebanon ! 


The hermit’s grot her gorges guard— 

The patriarch’s tomb. There snowy dome 
And granite ridges sweet with nard 

O’er-gaze and fence the patriot’s home. 


No realm of river-mouth and pelf; 
No traffic realm of corn and wine; 
God keeps, and lifts her, to Himself :— 
His bride she is, as I am thine. 


When down that Moslem deluge rolled, 
The Faith, eathroned ’mid ruins, sat 
Here, in hér Lebanonian hold, 
Firm as the ark on Ararat, 
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War still is hers, though loving peace; 
War—not for empire, but her Lord ;— 
A lion land of slow increase ; 
For trenchant is the Moslem sword. 


XIII. 


Alas! that sufferer weak and wan 

Whom, yester-eve, our journey o’er, 
Deserted by the caravan, 

We found upon our gallery floor! 
How long she gasped upon my breast ! 

We bathed her brows in wine and myrrh ;— 
How death-like sank at last to rest 

While rose the sun! I feared to stir. 


All night I heard our bridal bells 
That chimed so late o’er springing corn : 
Half changed they seemed to funeral knells— 
She, too, had had her bridal morn! 


Revived she woke. The pang was past: 
She woke to live, to smile, to breathe ; 

Oh! what a look was that she cast, 
Awaking, on my nuptial wreath 


XIV. 


High on the hills the nuptial feast was spread: 
Descending, choir to choir the maidens sang, 

“‘ Safe to her home our beauteous bride is led,” 
While, each to each, the darkening ledges rang. 


From vale and plain came up the revellers’ shout : 
Maidens with maidens danced, and men with men ; 
Till, one by one, the festal fires burned out 
By lonely waters. There was silence then. 


Keen flashed the stars, with breath that came and went, 
Through mountain chasms :—around, beneath, above, 
They whispered, glancing through the bridal tent, 
“ We too are lovers: heaven is naught but love!” 
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Howard. 


HOWARD. 


Ill. 


IN EXTREMIS, 


How slowly and drearily the time 
drags on, through all the weary 
length of hours and days, in a 
household where one has suddenly 
been stricken down from full life 
and health to the unconscious deli- 
rium of fever—when in hushed si- 
lence and with folded hands the 
watchers surround the sufferer with 
a loving anxiety; whose agony is in 
their helplessness to stay for one 
moment the progress of the disease, 
which seems possessed of a fiend- 
like consciousness of its own fatal 
power to destroy; when life and 
death hang in the balance, and at 
any moment the scale may turn, 
and in its turning may gladden lov- 
ing hearts or break them; and, oh! 
above and beyond all, when 
through the clouding of the intel- 
lect no ray from the clear light of 
faith penetrates the soul, and the 
prostrate body, stretched upon its 
cross, fails to discern the nearness 
of that other cross upon this 
Calvary of suffering, from which 
flows in perennial streams the 
fountain of salvation! Oh! if in 
the ears, heedless of earthly sounds 
and words, there could be whisper- 
ed those blessed words from Divine 
lips, “ This day thou shalt be with 
me,” what heart that loves would 
not rejoice even in its anguish, and 
unselfishly exclaim, “ Depart, O 
Christian soul! I will even crush 
down my poor human love, lest its 
great longing should turn thy 
happy soul away from the contem- 


plation of its reward, exceeding 
great—to be in Paradise, to be 
with Christ’? But, alas! there 
were two crucified within reach of 
those precious, saving drops, and 
one alone said, “ Lord, remember 
me.” 

When the family of Mr. Carlisle 
first realized that the master of the 
house had indeed been prostrated 
by the fever which had proved so 
fatal in its ravages, they were 
stunned with surprise and grief. 
It was just the calamity, of all 
others the least expected, the 
heaviest to endure. 

Mrs. Grey’s affection for her 
brother was the deepest sentiment 
of her superficial nature, and for 
the time she was bowed down with 
sorrow ; which, however, constantly 
found vent in words amd tears. 
She would rise from it soon, but 
not until the emergency had pass- 
ed. She lived only in the sunshine; 
she lost herself when the clouds 
gathered. Assunta was the first to 
recover ‘her calmness and presence 
of mind. Necessity made her 
strong; not so much for the sake 
of the sick man—that might come 
by and by—but for his sister, who 
clung to the young girl as to the 
last plank from the shipwreck of 
her bright, happy life. ‘The physi- 
cian was in constant attendance, 
and at the first he had proposed 
sending a nurse. But the faithful 
Giovanni had pleaded with so 
much earnestness to be allowed the 
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privilege of attending his master 
that he was installed in the sick- 
room. And truly no better choice 
could have been made, for he com- 
bined the physical strength of the 
man with the gentleness of woman, 
and every service was rendered 
with the tenderness of that love 
which Mr. Carlisle had the rare 
power of inspiring and retaining in 
dependents. But only Assunta was 
able to quiet his wandering mind, 
and control the wild vagaries of de- 
lirium. It was a painful duty to 
strive to still the ringing of those 
bells, once so full of harmony, now 
“jangled, out of tune, and harsh.” 
But, ‘once recognizing where her 
duty lay, she would have perform- 
ed it at any cost to herself. 

Her good and devoted friend, 
F. du Pont, came to see her the 
second day of the illness, and 


brought sympathy and consolation 


in his very presence. She had so 
longed for him that his coming 
seemed an echo of her earnest 
wish—his words of comfort an 
answer to her prayers. 

“ Father,” she said at length,“ you 
know’ all—the past and the present 
circumstances. May I not; in the 
present necessity, and in spite of 
the past, forget all but the debt of 
gratitude I owe, and devote myself 
to my dear friend and guardian? 
You know,” she added, as if there 
were pain in the remembrance, “ it 
was Mr. Carlisle’s care for me that 
exposed him to the fever. I would 
nurse him as a sister, if I might.” 

“My dear child,” replied the 
priest, “I do not see how you 
could do less. From my know- 
ledge of Mrs. Grey, I should con- 
sider her entirely unfit for the ser- 
vices of a sick-room. It seems, 
therefore, your plain duty to per- 
form this act of charity. I think, 
my child, that the possible near- 
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ness of death will calm all merely 
human emotion. Give that obedi- 
ent little heart of yours into God’s 
keeping, and then go to your duty 
as in his sight, and I am not afraid. 
The world will probably look upor 
what it may consider a breach of 
propriety with much less leniency 
than the angels. But human re- 
spect, always bad enough as a mo- 
tive, is never so wholly bad as 
when it destroys the purity of our 
intention, and consequently the 
merit of our charity, at a time 
when,-bending beneath the burden 
of some heavy trial, we are the 
more closely surrounded by God’s 
love and protection. Follow the 
pillar of the cloud, my child. It is 
leading you away from the world.” 

“ Father,” said Assunta, and her 
voice trembled, while tears filled 
her eyes, “ do you think he will die? 
Indeed, it is not for my own sake 
that I plead for his life. He is not 
prepared to go. Will you not pray 
for him, father? Oh! how gladly 
would I give my life as the price 
of his soul, and trust myself to the 
mercy of God !” 

“And it is to that mercy you 
must trust him, my poor child. 
Do you, then, think that his soul is 
dearer to you than to Him who 
died to save it? You must have 
more confidence. But I have not 
yet told you the condition I must 
impose upon your position as 
nurse. It is implicit obedience to 
the physician, and a faithful use of 
all the precautions he recommends. 
While charity does sometimes de- 
mand the risk or even the sacrifice 
of life, we have no right to take the 
matter into our own hands. Ido 
not apprehend any danger for you, 
if you will follow the good doctor’s 
directions. I will try to see him 
on my way home. Do you pro- 
mise ?” 
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“Yes, father,” said Assunta, 
with a faint smile; “ you leave me 
no alternative.” 

“But I have not yet put a limit 
to your obedience. You are ex- 
cited and worn out this afternoon, 
and I will give you a prescription. 
It is a lovely day, almost spring- 
like; and you are now, this very 
moment, to go down into the gar- 
den for half an hour—and the 
time must be measured by your 
watch, and not by your feelings. 
Take your rosary with you, and 
you walk up and down the 
orange avenue let no more serious 
thoughts enter your mind than the 
sweet companionship of the Bless- 


as 


ed Mother may suggest. You will 
come back stronger, I promise 


you,” 

“You are so kind, father,” said 
Assunta gratefully. “If you knew 
what a blessing you: bring with you, 
you would take compassion on me, 
and come soon again.” 

“I shall come very soon, my 
child; and meanwhile I shall pray 
for you, and for all, most fervently. 
But, come, we will walk together 
as far as the garden. And summon- 
ing the priest who had accompa- 
nied him, and who had been look- 
ing at the books in the library dur- 
ing this conversation, they were 
about to descend the stairs, when 
Mrs. Grey came forward to meet 
them. 

“O F. du Pont!” she exclaim- 
ed impetuously, “will you not 
come and look at my poor brother, 
and tell me what you think of 


him? They say priests know sa 
much.” And then she burst into 
tears. 


F. Joseph tried to soothe her 
with hopeful words, and, when they 
reached the door of the darkened 
chamber, she was again calm. ‘The 
good priest’s face expressed the 
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sympathy he felt as they entered 
softly, and stood where they would 
not attract the attention of those 
restless eyes. Mr. Carlisle was 
wakeful and watchful, but compar- 
atively quiet. It was pitiful to see 
with what rapid strides the fever was 
undermining that manly strength, 
and hurrying on towards the terri- 
ble moment of suspense when life 
and death confront each other in 
momentary combat. With an earn- 
est prayer to God, the priest again 
raised the heavy damask curtain, 
and softly retired, followed by Mrs. 
Grey. 

“Will he recover?” was her ea- 
ger question. 

“Dear madam,” replied he, “I 
think there is much room for hope, 
though I cannot deny that he is a 
very sick man. For your encour- 
agement, I can tell you that I have 
seen many patients recover in such 
cases when it seemed little short of 
miraculous, It will be many days 
yet before you must think of giving 
up good hope. And remember 
that all your strength will be need- 
ed.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Grey impul- 
sively, “I could not live if it were 
not for Assunta. She is an angel.” 

“Yes, she is a good child,” said 
the priest kindly; “and she is now 
going to obey some orders that I 
have given her, that she may re- 
turn to you more angelic than 
ever. Dear madam, you have my 
deepest sympathy. I wish that I 
could serve you otherwise than by 
words,” 

The two priests bade Assunta 
good-by at the garden gate. F. 
Joseph's heart was full of pity for 
the young girl, whose act of sacri- 
fice in surrendering human happi- 
ness for conscience’ sake had been 
followed by so severe atrial. But, 
remembering the blessed mission 
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of suffering to a soul like hers, he 
prayed—not that her chalice might 
be less bitter, but that strength 
might be given her to accept it as 
from the hand of a loving Father. 

And so Assunta, putting aside 
every thought of self, took her place 
in the sick-room. She hada double 
motive in hanging her picture of 
St. Catherine, from which she was 
never separated, at the foot of the 
bed. It was a favorite with Mr. 
Carlisle, and often in his delirium 
his eyes would rest upon it, in al- 
most conscious recognition; while 
to Assunta it was a talisman—a con- 
stant reminder of her mother, and 
of those dying words which now 
seemed stamped in burning letters 
on her heart and brain. 

Mrs. Grey often visited the room ; 
but she controlled hér own agita- 
tion so little, and was so unreason- 
able in the number of her sugges- 
tions, that she generally left the 
patient worse than she found him. 
Assunta recognized her right to 
come and go as she pleased, but she 
could not regret her absence when 
her presence was almost invariably 
productive of evil consequences. 

The first Sunday, Assunta thought 
she might venture to assist at Mass 
at the nearest church; it would be 
strength to her body as well as her 
soul. She was not absent from the 
house an hour, yet she was met on 
her return by Clara, in a state of 
great excitement. 

““ Assunta, we have had a dread- 
ful time,” she said. “Severn woke 
up just after you left, and literally 
screamed for help, because, he said, 
a great black cross had fallen on 
you, and you would be crushed to 
death unless some one would assist 
him to raise it. In his efforts, he 
was almost out of bed. I reasoned 
with him, and told him it was all 
nonsense; that there was no cross, 
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and that you had gone to church. 
But the more I talked and explain- 
ed, the worse he got; until I was 
perfectly disheartened, and came 
to meet you.” And with the ready 
tears streaming down her pretty 
face, she did look the very picture 
of discouragement. 

“ Poor Clara,” said Assunta, gen- 
tly embracing her, “it is hard for 
you to bear all this, you are so little 
accustomed to sickness. But you 
ought not to contradict Mr. Carlisle, 
for it is all real to him, and opposi- 
tion only excites him. I can never 
soothe him except by agreeing 
with him.” 

“But where does he get such 
strange ideas?” asked the sobbing 
Clara. 

“Where do our dreams come 
from?” said Assunta. “I think, 
however, that this fancy can be 
traced to the night when we visited 
the Colosseum, and sat for a long 
time on the steps of the cross in 
the centre. You know it is a black 
one,” she added, smiling, to reas- 
sure her friend. “ And now, Clara, 
I really think you ought to order 
the close carriage, and take a drive 
this morning. It would do you 
good, and you will not be needed 
at all for the next two or three 
hours.” 

Mrs. Grey’s face brightened per- 
ceptibly. It was the very thing for 
which she was longing, but shé 
would not propose it herself for 
fear it would seem heartless. To 
seem, and not to de, was her motto. 

“But would not people think it 
very strange,” she asked, “and 
Severn so sick ?” 

“T do not believe that people 
will know or think anything about 
it,” answered Assunta patiently. 
“You can take Amalie with you for 
company, and drive out on the Cam- 
pagna.” And having lightened one: 
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load, she turned towards her guar- 
dian’s room. 

“ Are you not coming to break- 
fast?” said Mrs. Grey. 

“ Presently.” And Assunta hasten- 
ed to the bedside. Giovanni had 
been entirely unable to control the 
panic which seemed to have taken 
possession of Mr. Carlisle. He 
continued his cries for assistance, 
and the suffering he evidently en- 
dured showed how real the fancy 
was to him. 

“Dear friend,” said the young 
girl, pushing back the hair from his 
burning forehead, “look at me. 
Do you not see that I am safe?” 

Mr. Carlisle turned towards her, 
and, in sudden revulsion of feeling, 
burst into a wild laugh. 

“T knew,” he said, “that, if they 
would only come and help me, I 
should succeed. But it was very 
heavy; it has made me very tired.” 

“Yes, you have had hard work, 
and it was very kind in you to un- 
dertake it for me. But now you 
must rest. It would make me very 
unhappy if I thought that my safety 
had caused any injury to you.” 

And while she was talking, As- 
sunta, had motioned to Giovanni 
to bring the soothing medicine the 
doctor had left, and she succeeded 
in administering it to her patient, 
almost without his knowledge, so 
engrossed was he in his present 
vagary. 

“But there 
asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a mean- 
ing tone, “a very heavy one; but 
it did not crush me.” 

“Who lifted it?’”’ he asked ea- 
gerly. 

“ A powerful hand raised its weight 
from my shoulders, and I have the 
promise of His help always, if I 
should ever be in trouble again, and 
only will cry to Him.” 


was a cross?” he 
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“ Well, whoever he is,” said Mr. 
Carlisle, “he did not hurry much 
when I called—and now I am so 
tired. And Clara said there was no 
cross; that I was mistaken. I am 
never mistaken,” he answered, in 
something of his old, proud voice. 
“She ought to know that.” 

Assunta did not answer, but she 
sat patiently soothing her guardian 
into quiet at least, if not sleep. 
Once he looked at her, and said, 
“ My precious child is safe;” but, 
as she smiled, he laughed aloud, 
and then shut his eyes again. 

An hour she remained beside the 
bed, and then she crept softly from 
the room, to take what little break- 
fast she could find an appetite for, 
and to assist Mrs. Grey in prepar- 
ing for her drive. 

With such constant demands 
upon her sympathy and strength, it 
is not strange that Assunta’s cour 
age sometimes failed. But, when 
the physician assured her that her 
guardian’s life was, humanly speak- 
ing, in her hands, she determined 
that no thought or care for herself 
should interfere with the perform- 
ance of her duty. 

Mrs. Grey's drive having proved 
an excellent tonic, she was tempted 
to repeat it often—always with a 
protest and with some misgivings 
of conscience, which were, how- 
ever, set aside without difficulty. 

It was a singular coincidence that 
Mr. Sinclair should so often be 
found riding on horseback in the 
same direction. A few words only 
would be exchanged—of enquiry 
for the sufferer, of sympathy for his 
sister. But somehow, as the days 
went by, the tone in which the 
words of sympathy were expressed 
grew more tender, and conveyed 
the impression of something held 
back out of respect and by an 
effort. The manner, too—which 
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showed so little, and yet seemed to 
repress so much—began to have the 
effect of heightening the color in 
Mrs. Grey’s pretty face, and soften- 
ing a little the innocent piquancy 
of her youthful ways. It was no 
wonder that, loving the brightness 
and sunshine of life, and regarding 
with a sort of dread the hush and 
solemnity which pervade the house 
of sickness, and which may at any 
moment become the house of 
mourning, she should have allowed 
her anxiety for her brother to di- 
minish a little under the influ- 
ence of the new thought and feel- 
ing which were gaining possession 
now, in the absence of all other ex- 
citement. And yet she loved her 
brother as much as such hearts 
can love—as deeply as any love 
can penetrate in which there is no 
spirit of sacrifice—love’s foundation 
and its crown. If the illness had 


lasted but a day, or at the most two, 


she could have devoted herself with 
apparent unselfishness and tender 
assiduity to the duties of nursing. 
But, as day after day went on with- 
out much perceptible change in 
Mr. Carlisle, her first emotion sub- 
sided into a sort of graceful per- 
plexity at finding herself out of her 
element. And by the time the 
second week was drawing towards 
its close—with the new influence 
of Mr. Sinclair’s sympathy second- 
ing the demands of her own na- 
ture—she began to act like any 
other sunflower, when it “turns to 
the god that it loves.” And yet 
she continued to be very regular in 
her visits to the sick-room, and 
very affectionate to Assunta; but 
it may be greatly doubted whether 
she lost many hours’ sleep. Surely 
it would be most unjust to judge 
Clara Grey and Assunta Howard 
by the same standard. Undine, 
befare and after the possession of 
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a human soul, could hardly have 
been more dissimilar. 

It was the fifteenth day of Mr. 
Carlisle’s illness when Assunta was 
summoned from his bedside by 
Mrs. Grey, who desired to see her 
for a few moments in her own 
room. As the young girl entered, 
she found her sitting before a bright 
wood-fire; on her lap was an ex- 
quisite bouquet fresh from fairy- 
land, or—what is almost the same 
thing—an Italian garden. In her 
hand she held a card, at which she 
was looking with a somewhat per- 
turbed expression. 

“ Assunta, love,” she exclaimed, 
“T want you to tell me what to do. 
See these lovely flowers that Mr. 
Sinclair has just sent me, with this 
card. Read it.” And as she handed 
her the dainty card, whose perfume 
seemed to rival that of the flowers, 
the color mounted becomingly into 
her cheeks. There were only these 
words written: 

“T have brought a close carriage, 
and hope to persuade you to drive 
a little while this afternoon. I will 
anxiously await your reply in the 
garden. Yours, S * 

“Well?” questioned Clara, a lit- 
tle impatiently, for Assunta’s face 
was very grave. 

“Dear Clara,” she replied, “I 
have no right to advise you, and I 
certainly shall not question the 
propriety of anything you do. I 
was only thinking whether I had 
not better tell you that I see a 
change in your brother this after- 
noon, and I fear it is for the 
worse. I am longing for the doc- 
tor’s visit.” 

“Do you really think he is 
worse?” exclaimed Clara. “He 
looks to me just the same. But 
perhaps I had better not goout. I 
had a little headache, and thought 
a drive might do me good. But, 
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poor Severn! of course I ought 
not to leave hin.” 

“You must not be influenced by 
what I say,” said Assunta. “I may 
be entirely mistaken, and so I 
should not alarm you. God knows, 
I hope it may be so!’ 


’ 


“Then you think I might go 
for an hour or two, just to get 


a breath of air,” said Mrs. Grey. 
“Mr. Sinclair will certainly think 
I have found it necessary to call 
a papal consistory, if I keep 
him much longer on the promen- 
ade.” 

Poor Assunta, worn out with her 
two weeks of watching and anxiety, 
looked for a moment with a sort of 
incredulous wonder at the incarna- 
tion of unconscious selfishness be- 
fore her. For one moment she 
looked “upon this picture and on 
that ’— the noble, devoted brother, 
sick unto death; and that man, the 
acquaintance of a few days, now 
walking impatiently up and down 
the orange avenue. The flush of 
indignation changed her pale cheeks 
to scarlet, and an almost pharisai- 
cal thanksgiving to God that she 
not like women swept 
across her heart, while a most 
unwonted sarcasm trembled on 
her lips. She instantly checked 
the unworthy feeling and its ex- 
pression; but she was so unstrang 
by care and fatigue that she could 
not so easily control her emotion, 
and, before the object of unusual 
indignation had time to wonder at 
the delay of her reply, she had 
thrown herself upon the sofa, and 
was sobbing violently. Mrs. Grey 
was really alarmed, so much so that 
she dropped both card and flowers 
upon the floor, and forgot entirely 
her waiting cavalier, as she knelt 
beside the excited girl, and put her 
arms about her. 

“ Assunta dear, what 


was SOME 


is the mat- 
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ter? Areyouill? Oh! what have 
I done ?” she exclaimed. 

“My poor guardian—my dear, 
kind friend, he is dying! May God 
have mercy on him and on me!” 
were the words that escaped As- 
sunta’s lips between the sobs. 

A shudder passed through Mrs. 
Grey at this unexpected putting 
into words of the one thought she 
had so carefully kept from her 
mind ; and her own tears began to 
flow. Just at this moment the 
physician’s step sounded in the 
hall, and she went hastily to sum- 
mon him. He took in the whole 
scene at a glance, and, seating him- 
self at once upon the sofa beside 
Assunta, he put his hand gently 
and soothingly upon her head, as a 
father might have done. 

“Poor child!” said he kindly, 
“T have been expecting this.” 

The action expressing sympathy 
just when she needed it so much 
caused her tears to flow afresh, 
but less tumultuously than before. 
The remains of Mrs. Grey’s lunch 
were standing on a side-table, and 
the good doctor poured out a glass 
of wine, which Assunta took obedi- 
ently. ‘Then, making an effort at 
self-control, she said: 

“Please do not waste a moment 
on me. Do goto Mr. Carlisle; he 
seems very ill. I have been weak 
and foolish, but I will control my- 
self better next time.” 

“TI have just left Mr. Carlisle’s 
room,” replied the doctor. “I will 
not deceive you. He as yo 
say, very ill; but I hope we may 
save him yet. You must call up 
all your courage, for you will be 
much needed to-night.” 

He knew by the effect that he 
had touched the right chord, so he 
continued: “And now, Miss How- 
ard, 1 am going to ask of you the 
favor to send one of your servants 
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to my house, to notify my wife that 
I shall not return to-night. I will 
not leave you until the crisis is 
passed—successfully, I hope,’ he 
added with a smile. 

Assunta went at once to give the 
desired order, relieved and grateful 
that they would have the support 
of the physician’s presence and 
skill; and yet the very fact of his 
remaining discouraged the hope he 
had tried to inspire. When she 
had gone, he turned to address a 
few comforting words to Mrs, Grey, 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, 
he said : 

“ By the way, Mrs. Grey, I for- 
got to tell you that I met Mr. Sin- 
clair down-stairs, and he begged 
me to inquire if you had received 
a message from him. Can I be of 
service in taking him your reply ?” 

“Q poor man! I quite forgot 
him,” exclaimed the easily diverted 
Clara, as she stooped to pick up the 
neglected flowers. “ Thank you 
for your kind offer, but I had bet- 
ter run down myself, and apologize 
for my apparent rudeness.” And, 
hastily wiping her eyes, she threw a 
shawl over her shoulders and a be- 
coming white rigolette about her 
head, and with a graceful bow of 
apology she left the room. 

“ Extraordinary woman!” thought 
the doctor. ‘“ One would suppose 
that a dying brother would be an 
excuse, even to that puppy Sin- 
clair. I wish he had had to wait 
longer—it wouldn’t have hurt him 
a bit—he has never had half enough 
of itto do. And what the devil is 
he coming here for now, anyhow ?” 
he added to his former charitable 
reflections, as he went to join As- 
sunta in her faithful vigil beside 
the unconscious and apparently dy- 
ing man. 

Mr. Sinclair met Mrs. Grey at the 
foot of the stairs with an assump- 
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tion of interest and anxiety which 
successfully concealed his inward 
impatience. But truly it would 
have been difficult to resist that 
appealing face, with its traces of 
recent tears and the flush caused 
by excited feeling. 

As a general thing, with all due 
deference to poetic opinion, “love 
is (zot) loveliest when embalmed 
in tears.” But Mrs. Grey was an 
exception to many rules. Her 
emotion was usually of the April- 
shower sort, gentle, refreshing, even 
beautifying. Very little she knew 
of the storm of suffering which 
desolates the heart, and whose ra- 
vages leave a lasting impression 
upon the features. Such emotions 
also sometimes, but rarely, leave a 
beauty behind them; but it is a 
beauty not of this world, the beau- 
ty of holiness; not of Mrs. Grey’s 
kind, for it never would have 
touched Mr. Sinclair as hers did 
now. 

“My dear Mrs. Grey,” he said, 
taking her hand in both his, “ how 
grieved I am to see you showing 
so plainly the results of care and 
watching!’ Privileged as he must 
be who is the recipient of such an- 
gelic ministrations, I must yet pro- 
test—as a friend, I trust I havea 
right to do so—against such over- 
exertion on your part, You will 
be ill yourself; and then who or 
what will console me ?” 

Mr, Sinclair knew this was a fic- 
tion. He knew well enough that 
Mrs. Grey had never looked fresh- 
er or prettier in her life. But the 
réle he had assigned to himself 
was the dangerously tender one of 
sympathy ; and where a sufficient 
occasion for displaying his part 
was not supplied, he must needs 
invent one. 

Clara was not altogether deceiv- 
ed, for, as she put her lace-bor- 
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dered handkerchief to her eyes, 
from which the tears began again 
to flow, she replied : 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Sin- 
clair. Iam quite well, and not at 
all fatigued; while dear Assunta is 
thin and pale, and thoroughly worn 
out with all she has done. I can 
never be grateful enough to her.” 

Had the lady raised her eyes, 
she might have been astonished at 
the expression of contempt which 
curled Mr. Sinclair’s somewhat 
hard mouth, as he rejoined: 

“Yes; I quite understand Miss 
Howard’s motive in her devotion to 
her guardian, and it is not strange 
that she should be pale. How do 
you suppose I should look and feel 
if the dearest friend I have in the 
world were at this moment lying in 
her brother’s place ?” 

Mrs. Grey might have received 
a new light about the young girl 
had she not been rendered obtuse 
to the first part of this speech by 
the very pointed allusion to herself 
afterwards, that was accompanied 
by a searching look, which she 
would not see, for she still kept 
her handkerchief before her eyes. 
Mr. Sinclair placed her disengaged 


hand upon his arm, and gently 
drew her towards the garden. 


Had she been able to look down 
into the heart of the man who 
walked so protectingly beside her, 
she would doubtless have been sur- 
prised to find a disappointment 
lurking in the place where she had 
begun to feel her image was en- 
shrined. She would have seen that 
Assunta’s face had occupied a 
niche in the inner sanctuary of the 
heart of this man of the world, be- 
fore which he would have been 
content to bow; that pique at her 
entire indifference to his preten- 
sions, and the reserve behind 
which she always retreated in his 
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presence, had led him to transfer 
his attentions to the older lady and 
the smaller fortune; and that his 
jealous observation had brought to 
his notice, what was apparent to 
no one else, the relations between 
Assunta and her guardian. 

All this would not have been 
very flattering to Mrs. Grey, so it 
was perhaps as well that the gift of 
clairvoyance was not hers; though 
it is a sad thought for men and an- 
gels how few hearts there are that 
would bear to have thrown on them 
the clear light of unveiled truth. 
The day is to come when the se- 
crets of all hearts are to be reveal- 
ed. But Mr. Sinclair, even if he 
knew this startling fact, would not 
have considered it worth while to 
anticipate that dread hour by re- 
vealing to the lovely lady at his 
side any of uncomfortable 
circumstances which would inevi- 
tably stand in the way of the con- 
summation of his present wish. So 
he bravely undertook the noble en- 
terprise of deceiving a trusting 
heart into believing in a love which 
did not exist, but which it was 
not so very difficult to imagine just 
at that moment, with the little hand 
resting confidingly on his arm, and 
the tearful eyes raised to meet his. 

In a broken voice, Mrs. Grey 
said: “ Mr. Sinclair, I came down 
myself to thank you for the beauti- 
ful flowers you sent me, and to ex- 
cuse myself from driving with you 


those 


this afternoon. Poor Severn is 
worse, they think. Oh! if he 
should not recover, what will be- 


come of me?” And as she spoke, 
she burst into renewed weeping, 
and threw herself upon a seat be- 
neath a group of orange-trees, 
whose perfume stole upon the sen- 
ses with a subtle yet bewildering 
influence. Mr. Sinclair sat down 
beside her, saying gently: 
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“T hope, dear Mrs. Grey, it is 
not so serious as that. I am confi- 
dent that you have been needlessly 
alarmed.” 

The world will, no doubt, pardon 
him—seeing that Mammon was his 
chosen master—if the thought was 
not altogether unpleasing that, 
should Mr. Carlisle die now, before 
Assunta could have a claim upon 
him, it would make an almost 
princely addition to the dowry of his 
sister. Nor on this account were his 
words less tender as he added : 

“ But, even so, do you not know 
of one heart waiting, longing to 
devote itself to you, and only with 
difficulty restrained from placing 
itself at your feet by the iron fet- 
ters of propriety? ‘Tell me, Clara, 
may I break these odious chains, 
and say what is in my heart ?” 

“Mr. Sinclair, you must not speak 
such words to me now, and my 
poor brother so ill. Indeed, I can- 
not stay to hear you. Thank you 
very much for your kind sympathy, 
but I must leave you now.” 

“Without one word of hope? 
Do I deserve this?” And truly 
the pathos he put into his voice 
was calculated to melt a heart of 
stone; and Clara’s was much more 
impressible. She paused beside 
him, and, allowing him still to retain 
in his the hand he had taken, con- 
tinued : 

“T think you take an unfair ad- 
vantage of my lonely position. 
I cannot give you a favorable an- 
swer this afternoon, for I am so 
bewildered. I begin to think that 
I ought not to have come down at 
all; but I wanted to tell you how 
much I appreciated the bouquet.” 

“T hope you read its meaning,” 
said Mr. Sinclair, rising. ‘“‘ And do 
you not see a happy omen in your 
present position, under a bower of 
orange blossoms? It needs but 
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little imagination to lower them 
until they encircle the head of the 
most lovely of brides. Will you ac- 
cept this as a pledge of that bright 
future which I have dared to pic- 
ture to myself?” And as he spoke 
he put up his hand to break offa 
cluster of the white blossoms and 
dark-green leaves, when Giovanni 
appeared at the gate. 

“Signora,” he said, “will you 
please to come up-stairs? ‘The 
Signorina is very anxious to see 
you,” 

“T am coming,” she replied. 
“ Pardon me, Mr. Sinclair, and for- 
get what has been said.” And she 
walked towards the house. 

“Do you refuse the pledge?” 
he asked, placing the flowers in her 
hand, after raising them to his lips. 

“ Really,” answered Clara, almost 
petulantly, “Iam so perplexed, I 
do not know what tosay. Yes, I 
will take the flowers, if that will 
please you.” Saying which, she be- 
gan to ascend the stairs. 

“ And I take hope with me,” said 
Mr. Sinclair, in a tender tone. 
But as he turned to go he mentally 
cursed Giovanni for the interrup- 
tion; “for,” thought he, “in one 
minute more I would have had her 
promise, and who knows but now 
that brother of hers may recover 
and interfere ?” 

Assunta met Mrs. Grey just out- 
side the door of Mr. Carlisle’s room, 
and drew her into the library, where 
she sat down beside her on the 
sofa, and, putting her arm affection- 
ately about her, began to speak to 
her with a calmness which, under 
the circumstances, could only come 
from the presence of God. 

“T thought, dear Clara, that I 
had better ask, you to come here, 
while I talk to you a little about 
your brother, and what the doctor 
says. We must both of us try to 
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prepare.” Here her voice broke, 
and Mrs. Grey interrupted her 
with, 


“Tell me, Assunta, quickly, is he 
worse?” 

“TI fear so, dear,” replied As- 
sunta; “but we must help each 
other to keep up what courage and 
hope we may. It is a common sor- 
row, Clara, for he has been more 
than a brother to me.” 

“But, Assunta, I do not under- 


stand. You are so calm, and yet 
you say such dreadful things. 


Does the doctor think he will die?” 
And once again she shuddered at 
that word, to her so fearful and so 
incomprehensible. 

“I dare not deceive you, dear—I 
dare not deceive myself. The cri- 
sis has come, and he seems to be 
sinking fast. O Clara, pray for 
him !” 

“T cannot pray; I do not know 
how. I have never prayed in my 
life. But let me go to him—my poor, 
dear Severn!” And Mrs. Grey was 
rushing from the room, when As- 
sunta begged her to wait one mo- 
ment, while she besought her to be 
calm. Life hung upon a thread, 
which the least agitation might snap 
ina moment. She could not give 
up that one last hope. Mrs. Grey 
of course promised ; but the instant 
she approached the bed, and saw 
the change that a few hours had 
made, she shrieked aloud ; and As- 
sunta, in answer to the doctor’s 
look of despair, summoned her maid, 
and she was carried to her own 
room in violent hysterics, the 
orange blossoms still in her hand. 
Truly they seemed an omen of 
death rather than of a_ bridal. 
The doctor followed to administer 
an opiate, and then Assunta and 
himself again took up their watch 
by Mr. Carlisle. Hour after hour 
passed. 
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Everything that skill could sug- 
gest was done. Once only As- 
sunta left the room for a moment 
to inquire for Mrs. Grey, and, 
finding that she was sleeping under 
the influence of the anodyne, she 
instantly returned. She dared not 
trust herself to think how different 
was this death from that other she 
remembered. She could not have 
borne to entertain for one moment 
the thought that this soul was go- 
ing forth without prayer, without 
sacrament, to meet its God. She 
did everything the doctor wished, 
quietly and calmly. The hours 
did not seem long, for she had al- 
most lost her sense of time, so near 
the confines of eternity. She did 
not even fee/ now—she only wazted. 

It was nearly twelve when the 
doctor said in a low voice: 

“ We can do nothing more now; 
we must leave the rest to nature.” 

“And to God,” whispered As- 
sunta, as she sank on her knees be- 
side the bed; and, taking in both 


hers her guardian's thin, out- 
stretched hand, she bowed her 


head, and from the very depths of 
her soul went up a prayer for his 
life—if it might be—followed by a 
fervent but agonized act of resig- 
nation to the sweet will of God. 

She was so absorbed that she 
did not notice a sudden brighten- 
ing of the doctor’s face as he bent 
over his patient. But in a mo- 
ment more she felt a motion, and 
the slightest possible pressure of 
her hand. She raised her head, 
and her eyes met those of her 
guardian, while a faint smile—one 
of his own peculiar, winning smiles 
—told her that he was conscious 
of her presence. At last, rousing 
himself a little more, he said : 

“ Petite, no matter where I am, 
it is so sweet to have you here.” 
And, with an expression of entire 
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content, he closed his eyes again, 
and fell into a refreshing sleep. 

“Thank God!” murmured As- 
sunta, and ler head dropped upon 
her folded hands. 

The doctor came to her, and 
whispered the joyful words, “.He 
will live !” but, receiving no answer, 
he tried to lift the young girl from 
her knees, and found that she had 
fainted. Poor child! like Mary, 
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the Blessed Mother of Sorrows, she 
had stood beneath her cross until 
it was lightened of its burden. 
She had nerved herself to bear her 
sorrow; she had not counted on 
the strength which would be need- 
ed for the reaction of joy. 

“ Better so,” said the doctor, as 
he placed her upon the couch. 
“She would never have taken rest 
in any other way.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A DISCUSSION WITH AN INFIDEL. 


XI. 
PRIMEVAL GENERATION, 


Reader. 1 should like to hear, 
doctor, how “ primeval generation ” 
can afford you an argument against 
the Mosaic history of creation, and 
against the necessity of a Creator. 

Bichner. “There was a time 
when the earth—a fiery globe—was 
not merely incapable of producing 
living beings, but was hostile to the 
existence of vegetable and animal 
organisms ”’ (p. 63). 

Reader, Granted. 

Biichner. “ As soon as the tem- 
perature permitted it, organic life 
developed itself” (#did.) 

Reader. Not too much haste, 
doctor. The assertion that “life 
developed itself” presupposes that 
life already existed somewhere, 
though undeveloped. How do you 
account for this assumption ? 

Biichner. “It is certain, says 
Burmeister, that the appearance of 
animal bodies upon the surface of 
the earth is a function which re- 
sults with mathematical certainty 


from existing relations of forces ”’ 
(ibid.) 

Reader. It is impossible to be- 
lieve Burmeister on his word. You 
know that he is a short-sighted 
philosopher. A man who says 
that “the earth and the world are 
eternal,” that “eternity belongs to 
the essence of matter,” and that 
matter nevertheless “is not un- 
changeable,” forfeits all claim to 
be trusted in speculative questions, 
I, therefore, cannot yield to his 
simple assertion; and if what he 
says is true, as you believe, I think 
that you are ready to assign some 
reason for it, which will convince 
me also. 

Biichner. Nothing is easier, sir. 
For “there is exhibited (in the ter- 
restrial strata) a constant relation of 
the external conditions of the sur- 
face of the earth to the existence 
of organic beings, and a necessary 
dependence of the latter on the con- 
dition of the earth” (p. 64). “ It was 
only with the present existing dif- 
ferences of climate that the endless 
variety of organic forms appeared 
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which we now behold... . Of man 
the highest organic being of creation, 
not a trace was found in the pri- 
mary strata; only in the upper- 
most, the so-called alluvial layer, 
in which human life could exist, he 
appears on the stage—the climax 
of gradual development ” (p. 65). 

Reader, How does this show that 
“ organic life developed itself” and 
was a mere result of the develop- 
ment of the earth? It seems to 
me that your answer has no bear- 
ing on the question, and that it is, 
on your lips, even illogical. For 
you say somewhere: “It is certain 
that no permanent transmutation 
of one species of animals into an- 
other has as yet been observed; 
nor any of the higher organisms 
was produced by the union of in- 
organic substances and forces with- 
out a previously existing germ pro- 
duced by homogeneous parents ” 
(p. 68). This being certain, as you 
own, I ask: If every organism is 
produced by parents, whence did 
the parents come? Could they 
have arisen from the merely acci- 
dental concurrence of external cir- 
cumstances and conditions, or were 
they created by an external power? 
In your theory, they must have 
arisen from external circumstances, 
and therefore they had no parents; 
whilst you affirm that without ho- 
mogeneous parents they could not 
naturally be produced. Moreover, 
if the first parents arose from a 
concurrence of external conditions, 
why does not the same happen to- 
day? 

Bichner. “This question has 
ever occupied philosophers and 
naturalists, and has given rise to 
a variety of conflicting opinions. 
Before entering upon this question, 
we must limit the axiom Omne wi- 
vum ex ovo to that extent that, 
though applicable to the infinite 
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majority of organisms, it does not 
appear to be universally valid ” (p. 
69). 

Reader. Then you evidently con- 
tradict yourself. 

Biichner, “ At any rate, the ques- 
tion of spontaneous generations is 
not yet settled ” (sid.) 

Reader. Do you mean that living 
organisms can be produced without 
previously existing homogeneous 
parents, or germs, merely by the 
concurrence of inorganic elements 
and natural forces? 

Biichner. Yes, sir; and “although 
modern investigations tend to show 
that this kind of generation, to 
which formerly was ascribed an ex- 
tended sphere of action, does not 
exactly possess a scientific basis, it 
is still not improbable that it exists 
even now in the production of mi- 
nute and imperfect organisms ”’ (p. 
70). 

Reader. You are cutting your 
own throat, doctor. For you own 
that your theory has no scientific 
basis; and what you say about the 
non-improbability of some sponta- 
neous generations has no weight 
whatever with a_ philosophical 
mind. 

Bichner. Indeed “the question 
of the first origin of all highly or- 
ganized plants and animals ap- 
nears at first sight incapable of so- 
lution without the assumption of a 
higher power, which has created 
the first organisms, and endowed 
them with the faculty of propaga- 
tion” (p. 71). 

Reader. “ At first sight,” you say. 
Very well. I accept this confes- 
sion, which, on your lips, has a pe- 
culiarly suggestive meaning. 

Biichner. “ Believing naturalists 
point to this fact with satisfaction. 
They remind us, at the same time, 
of the wonderful structure of the 
organic world, and recognize in it 
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the prevalence of an immediate and 
personal creative power, which, full 
of design, has produced this world. 
‘ The origin of organic beings,’ says 
B. Cotta, ‘is, like that of the earth, 
an insoluble problem, leaving us 
only the appeal to an unfathom- 
able power of a Creator’”’ (¢did.) 

Reader. Cotta is more affirma- 
tive than you. He recognizes that 
the problem is incapable of solu- 
tion without a Creator, and does 
not add “ at first sight.” What do 
you reply? 

Biichner. “We might answer 
these believers, that the germs of 
all living beings had from eternity 
existed in universal space, or in the 
chaotic vapors from which the 
earth was formed; and_ these 
germs, deposited upon the earth, 
have there and then become de- 
veloped, according to external ne- 
cessary conditions. The facts of 
these successive organic genera- 
tions would thus be sufficiently ex- 
plained; and such an explanation 
is at least less odd and far-fetched 
than the assumption of a creative 
power, which amused itself in pro- 
ducing, in every particular period, 
genera of plants and animals, as 
preliminary studies for the creation 
of man—a thought quite unworthy 
of the conception of a perfect Cre- 
ator” (zdid.) 

Reader. I am afraid, doctor, that 
all this nonsense proceeds from cold- 
hearted maliciousness more than 
from ignorance. For how can you 
be ignorant that, if there be anything 
odd and far-fetched in any theory 
of cosmogony, it is not the recog- 
nition of a creative power, but the 
assumption of eternal germs wan- 
dering about from eternity amid 
chaotic vapors? Your preference 
for this last assumption is an insult 
to reason, which has no parallel 
but the act of passionate folly by 
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which the Jews preferred Barabbas 
to Christ. The Creator, as you 
well know, had no need of “ pre- 
liminary studies”: yet he might 
have “amused himself,” if he so 
wished, * in making different genera 
of plants and animais, just as no- 
blemen and princes amuse them- 
selves, without disgracing their 
rank, in planting gardens, and pet- 
ting dogs, horses, and birds. But 
this is not the question. You pre- 
tend that the germs of all living 
beings had from eternity existed in 
universal space. This you cannot 
prove either philosophically or sci- 
entifically; and we have already 
established in a preceding discus- 
sion that nothing changeable can 
have existed from eternity. 

Biichner. “ But we stand in need 
of no such arguments ” (p. 72). 

Reader. Why, then, do you bring 
them forward ? 

Biichner. “ The facts of science 
prove with considerable certainty 
that the organic beings which peo- 
ple the earth owe their origin and 
propagation solely to the conjoined 
action of natural forces and mate- 
rials, and that the gradual change 
and development of the surface of 
the earth is the sole, or at least the 
chief, cause of the gradual increase 
of the living world ” (p. 72). 

Reader. This is another of your 
vain assertions. For you confess 
that “it is impossible at present to 
demonstrate with scientific exact- 
ness’ the gradual development of 
organic beings from mere material 
forces; and you had previously af- 
firmed that “there must have ex- 
isted individuals of the same spe- 
cies, to produce others of the same 
kind” (p. 68). Where are, then, 
to be found the facts of science 
which “prove with considerable 
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certainty” the contrary of what 
you acknowledge to be the fact? 
Is your method of reasoning a 
mere oscillation between contra- 
dictories? 

Biichner. “We may hope that 
future investigations will throw 
more light on the subject” (édid.) 

Reader. Very well. But, if this 
is the case, surely no “fact of 
science ” proves, as yet, the spon- 
taneous evolution of life from inor- 
ganic matter. And you may be 
certain that the future investiga- 
tions of science will not give the 
lie to the investigations of the 
past. 

Biichner. “Our present know- 
ledge is, however, sufficient to ren- 
der it highly probable, nay, perhaps 
morally certain, that a spontaneous 
generation exists, and that higher 
forms have gradually and slowly 
become developed from previously 
existing lower forms, always deter- 
mined by the state of the earth, 
but without the immediate influ- 
ence of a higher power " (7d7d.) 

Reader. All this I have aiready 
answered; and I am rather tired, 
doctor, of repeating the same re- 
marks over and over again. Why 
should you make these empty asser- 
tions, if you had real arguments to 
produce? And, if you have no ar- 
guments, what is the use of saying 
and gainsaying at random, as you 
do, the same things ?. Why do you 
assert that “the immediate influ- 
ence of a higher power” has no- 
thing to do with the origin of life, 
when you know that your assertion 
must remain unproved and can 
easily be refuted? If“ our present 
knowledge renders it highly proba- 
ble, nay, perhaps, morally certain, 
that a spontaneous generation ex- 
ists,” why did you say the contrary 
just a few lines before? It is in- 
conceivable that a thinking man 
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should be satisfied with 
suicidal process of arguing. 
Biichner. 


such a 


“The law of a grad- 
ual development of primeval times 
is impressed upon the present liv- 
ing organic world” (p. 75). “ All 
animal forms are originally so 
much alike, that it is often impos- 
sible to distinguish the embryo of 
a sheep from that of a man, whose 
future genius may perhaps revolu- 
tionize the world” (p. 76). 

Reader. What does it matter if 
it is impossible for us to distinguish 
the embryo of a sheep from that 
of aman? Is it necessary to see 
with our eyes what distinguishes 
the one from the other in order to 
know that they are different? If 
we are reasonable, we must be sat- 
isfied that their different develop- 
ment proves very conclusively their 
different constitution. 

But let this pass. Your line of 
argument requires you to show that 
the first eggs and the first seeds 
are spontaneous products of blind 
inorganic forces, without any im- 
mediate interference or influence 
of a higher power, While this is 
not proved, nothing that you may 
say can help you out of your false 
position. You may well allege with 
Vogt “the general law prevalent 
through the whole animal world, 
that the resemblance of a common 
plan of structure which connects 
various animals is more striking the 
nearer they are to their origin, and 
that these resemblances become 
fainter in proportion to the pro- 
gress of their development and 
their subjection to the elements 
from which they draw their nour- 
ishment ” (p. 76). We know this; 
but what of it? The question is 
not about the development of life 
from a germ, but about the devel- 
opment of a germ from inorganic 
forces; and this is what you try 
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constantly to forget. You say: 
“The younger the earth was, the 
more definite and powerful must 
the influence of external conditions 
have been; and it is by no means 
impossible to imagine that the 
same germs might, by very different 
external circumstances, have con- 
duced to very heterogeneous de- 
velopments” (p. 77). Were this 
as true as it is false, it would not 
advance your cause by one step; 
for you here assume the germs as 
already existing. 

Biichner, “The comparatively 
greater force of nature in former 
periods is manifested in the singu- 
lar forms of antediluvian animals 
as well as in their enormous size”’ 
(p. 78). 

Reader. Were those animals the 
product of merely inorganic for- 
ces? 

Biichner. So it is believed. 

Reader. On what ground? 

Biichner. “Vf the contemplation 
of surrounding nature strikes us so 
much by its grandeur that we can- 
not divest ourselves of the idea of 
a direct creative cause, the origin 
of this feeling is owing to the fact 
that we contemplate as a whole the 
united effects of natural forces 
through a period of millions of 
years; and, thinking only of the 
present, and not of the past, cannot 
imagine that nature has produced 
all this out of itself. The law of 
analogies; the formation of proto- 
types; the necessary dependence 
upon external circumstances which 
organic bodies exhibit in their ori-: 
gin and form; the gradual develop- 
ment of higher organic forms from 
lower organisms; the circumstance 
that the origin of organic beings 
was not a momentary process, but 
continued through all geological 
periods; that each period is char- 
acterized by creatures peculiar to 
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it, of which some individuals only 
are continued in the next period— 
all these relations rest upon incon- 
trovertible facts, and are perfectly 
irreconcilable with the idea of a 
personal almighty creative power, 
which could not have adopted such 
a slow and gradual labor, and have 
rendered itself dependent upon the 
natural phases of the development 
of the earth” (pp. 84, 85). 

Reader. If this is your ground 
for asserting the origin of organic 
beings from the mere forces of mat- 
ter, all I can say is that you should 
learn a little philosophy before you 
venture again to write a book for 
the public. Were you a philoso- 
pher, you would know that, inde- 
pendently of “ the united effects of 
natural forces through a period of 
millions of years,” every grain of 
dust that floats in the air affords 
us a sufficient proof of the exist- 
ence of “a personal almighty crea- 
tive power”; your “law of an- 
alogies”” would suggest to you the 
thought of a primitive source of 
life ; “ the formation of prototypes” 
would compel you to ask, Who 
formed them? and how could they 
be formed without an archetypal 
idea, which matter could not pos- 
sess? You would see that nothing 
can be gained by asserting, as you 
do, that “the gradual development 
of the higher organic forms from 
lower organisms rests upon incon- 
trovertible facts,” while you cannot 
cite a single one in support of your 
assertion. You would take care 
not to attribute to the Creator an 
imaginary waste of time in “the 
slow and gradual labor” of peo- 
pling the earth with organic beings, 
nor entertain the absurd notion 
that he would have rendered him- 
self “dependent upon the natural 
phases of the development of the 
earth,” merely because his action 
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harmonized with the order of things 
he had created. Lastly, you would 
have kept in view that the fact of 
which you were bound to give an 
explanation was not the develop- 
ment of new organisms from ex- 
isting organisms, but the origin of 
the first organisms themselves from 
inorganic matter. Why did you 
leave aside this .last point, than 
which no other had a greater need 
of demonstration ? 

Biichner. 1 may not be a phi- 
losopher; but certain it is that 
“science has never obtained a 
greater victory over those who as- 
sume an extramundane or super- 
natural principle to explain the 
problem of existence, than by 
means of geology and petrifaction. 
Never has the human mind more 
decisively saved the rights of na- 
ture. Nature knows neither a su- 
pernatural beginning nor a super- 
natural continuance ” (p. 88). 

Reader. How stupid indeed! 
Your Masonic science cannot stand 
on its legs, and you boast of vic- 
tories! Do you not see, doctor, 
the absurdity of your pretension? 
When did science attack religion, 
and was not defeated? I speak of 
your infidel science, mind you; for 
true science has no need of attack- 
ing religion. Your science tries 
“to explain the problem of exist- 
ence by means of geology and pe- 
trifaction ” without a supernatural 
principle. But is the origin of ex- 
istence a problem? and can it be 
solved by geology and petrifaction? 
Historical facts are no problems. 
You may blot out history, it is true, 
as you might also put out the light, 
and remain in the dark to your 
full satisfaction. Thus everything 
might become a problem. But can 
you call this a scientific process? 
Why do you not appeal to geology 
and petrifaction to explain, say, the 
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origin of Rome, and thus obtain “a 
great victory ” over history ? Yet 
it would be less absurd to believe 
that Rome is a work of nature 
than to believe that life originated 
in dead inorganic matter. The 
origin of life and of all other things 
is a primitive fact, which lies out- 
side the province of geology alto- 
gether. Philosophy alone can ac- 
count for it; and philosophy pro- 
claims that your infidel theory of 
primeval generation is a shameless 


imposture. 

Biichner. This is a severe re- 
mark, sir. 

Reader. I will take it back 


when you shall have proved that 
the first organic germs originated 
in inorganic matter without super- 
natural intervention, 


XII. 
DESIGN IN NATURE. 
Reader, Everything in nature 


speaks of God; but you, doctor, 
seem quite insensible to the elo- 
quence of creation. 

Biichner. I deny the eloquence 
of creation. Indeed, “design in 
nature has ever been, and is still, 
one of the chief arguments in favor 
of the theory which ascribes the 
origin and preservation of the 
world to a ruling and organizing 
creative power, Every flower which 
unfolds its blossoms, every gust of 
wind which agitates the air, every 
star which shines by night, every 
wound which heals, every sound, 
everything in nature, affords to the 
believing teleologist an opportunity 


*for admiring the unfathomable wis- 


dom of that higher power. Mod- 
ern science has pretty much eman- 
cipated itself from such empty no- 
tions, and abandons these innocent 
studies to such as delight in con- 
templating nature rather with the 
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eyes of the feeling than with those 
of the intellect ” (p. 89). 

Reader. This is no reason why 
you should blind yourself to the 
evidence of the facts. Every one 
knows that Masonic science hates 
teleology. No wonder at that. 
This science emancipates itself, not 
from empty notions, as you say, 
but from the very laws of reason- 
ing. Free thought would cease to 
be free, if it did not emancipate 
itself from logic. Yet, since free- 
thinkers “ abandon to us the inno- 
cent study” of teleology, would it 
not be prudent in them to avoid 
talking on what they are unwilling 
to study? How can they. know 
that we contemplate nature “ rather 
with the eyes of the feeling than 
with those of the intellect”? Do 
they suppose that order and design 
are objects of the feeling rather 
than of the intellect ? 

Biichner, 1 will tell you what our 
conviction is. “The combination 
of natural materials and forces 
must, in giving rise to the variety 
of existing forms, have at the same 
time become mutually limited and 
determined, and must have pro- 
duced corresponding contrivances, 
which, superficially considered, ap- 
pear to have been caused by an ex- 
ternal power. Our reflecting rea- 
son is the sole cause of this appar- 
ent design, which is nothing but the 
necessary consequence of the com- 
bination of natural materials and 
forces. ‘Thus, as Kant says, “our 
intellect admires a wonder which it 
has created itself” (p. 90). 

Reader. Beware of blunders, doc- 
tor! You have just said that our 
notion of design in nature was 
caused by our feeling, not by our 
intellect; but you now say that the 
sole cause of that notion is our re- 
flecting reason, and maintain, on 
Kant’s authority, that the same no- 
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tion is a creation of our intellect. 
Can contradiction be more evident? 

Again, if our reflecting reason is 
the sole cause of our perception of 
design in nature, surely we are 
right in admitting that there is de- 
sign in nature, and you are wrong 
in denying it. For, if the design 
were Only apparent, as you pretend, 
imagination might be fascinated by 
it, but “reflecting reason” would 
never cause us to perceive it. On 
the other hand, if you distrust “ re- 
flecting reason,” what else will you 
trust in its stead? 

Moreover, how did you not ob- 
serve that Kant’s proposition, “ Our 
intellect admires a wonder which 
it has created itself,’ contains a 
false supposition? The intellect 
cannot create to itself any notion 
of design; it can only perceive it 
in the things themselves: and it 
wouid never affirm the existence of 
design in nature, unless it perceived 
its objective reality. Hence our 
intellect admires a wonder which it 
perceives, not a wonder which it 
creates. 

Furthermore, you wish us to be- 
lieve that what we term design “ is 
nothing but a necessary conse- 
quence of some combinations.” But 
why did you omit that all such com- 
binations presuppose definite con- 
ditions, and that these  condi- 
tions originally depend on the will 
of the Creator? Your book on 
Force and Maiter is nothing but a 
necessary consequence of a com- 
bination of types, ink, and paper. 
Does it follow that the book is not 
the work of a designing doctor? 
You see how defective your reason- 
ing is. You have nearly succeeded 
in proving the contrary of what you 
intended. 

Biichner. But “how can we speak 
of design, knowing the objects only 
in one form and shape, and having 
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no idea how they would appear to 
us in any other? What natural 
contrivance is there which might 
not be imagined to be rendered 
more perfect in design? We ad- 
mire natural objects without con- 
sidering what an infinite variety of 
other contrivances and forms has 
slumbered, and is still dormant, 
in the lap of nature. It depends 
on an accident whether or not they 
will enter into existence” (p. 90). 

Reader. I apprehend, doctor, 
that your notion of design is neither 
clear nor correct. The “form and 
shape” of the objects is not what 
we call design. Design, in nature, 
is the ordination of all things to an 
end, It is therefore the natural ap- 
titude of things to a definite end, 
and not their form or shape, that 
reveals the existence of design in 
nature. [It is not even the absolute 
perfection of a thing that reveals 
design: it is only its relative per- 
fection, that is, its proportion to 
the end for which it is created. 
Hence we have the right to admire 
natural objects for their adaptation 
to certain ends, without considering 
the infinite variety of other con- 
trivances slumbering in the lap of 
nature. For, if the existing contri- 
vances are proportionate to (heir 
ends, there is design, whatever we 
may say of the possibility of other 
contrivances, and even of other 
words. 

Biichner. “Numbers of arrange- 
ments in’nature, apparently full of 
design, are nothing but the result 
of the influence of external natural 
conditions” (p. 90). 

Reader. Yes; but these natural 
conditions are themselves the re- 
sult of design, since they are all 
controlled by a superior mind. 

Biichner. “ Animals inhabiting 
the north have a thicker fur than 
those of the south; and likewise 
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the hair and feathers of animals be- 
come thicker in winter and fall out 
in summer. Is it not more natural 
to consider these phenomena as the 
effect of changes in the temperature, 
than to imagine a heavenly tailor 
who takes care of the summer and 
winter wardrobes of the various an- 
imals? The stag was not endowed 
with long legs to enable him to run 
fast, but he runs fast because his 
legs are long” (p. grt). 

Reader. These remarks are puer- 
ile, doctor, and I might dispense 
with answering them; yet I ob- 
serve that, as cold does not foster 
vegetation, it is not in the north, 
but in the south, that the fur of an- 
imals should grow thicker. At any 
rate, the “heavenly tailor,” who 
clothes the lilies of the field, does 
not forget the wardrobe of animals, 
whether in the north or in the 
south, in summer or in winter; 
for his is the world, and from his 
hand the needs of every creature are 
supplied. As to the stag, you are 
likewise mistaken. “He runs fast 
because his legs are long’; but 
how does it follow from this that he 
was not endowed with long legs to 
enable him to run fast? Does the 
one exclude the other? Would you 
say that your works are known be- 
cause they have ‘been published, 
and therefore they have not been 
published to make them known? 
Your blunder is evident. 

Bichner. “Things are just as 
they are, and we should not have 
found them less full of design had 
they been different” (p. 91). 

Reader. This, if true, would prove 
that our “ reflecting reason ” cannot 
exclude design from creation. If 
things had been different, the design 
would have been different. Even 
conflicting arrangements may be 
full of design; even the destruction 
of the best works of nature may be 
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full of design: for the Atithor of na- 
ture is at liberty to do with it as he 
pleases. If, for instance, all the 
new-born babies were hereafter to 
be males, we could not escape the 
consequence that the Author of na- 
ture designed to put an end to 
human generation. Whatever may 
be the order of things, we cannot 
deny design without insulting the 
wisdom of our Maker and Lord. 
This consideration suffices to an- 
swer all your queries and objec- 
tions. “Nature,” you say, “has 
produced a number of beings and 
contrivances in which no design 
can be detected” (p.94). What of 
that? Can you deny that men act 
with some design, only because you 
cannot detect it? ‘There are beings, 
you add, “which are frequently 
more apt to disturb than to promote 
the natural order of things” (zd77.) 
This merely shows that the natural 
order of things is changeable—a 
truth which you had the courage to 
deny when speaking of miracles. 
“The existence of dangerous ani- 
mals has ever beén a thorn in the 
side of theologians, and the most 
comical arguments have been used 
to justify their existence” (¢d7d.) 
This is not true. No theologian 
has ever denied that dangerous an- 
imals fulfil some design in nature. 
And as to “comical arguments,” I 
think, doctor, that it is in your 
pages that we can best find them. 
“We know, on the other hand, 
that very innocent, or even useful, 
animals have become extinct, with- 
out nature taking any means to 
preserve their existence” (p.95). 
This proves nothing at all. 
If God’s design could be fulfilled 
with their extinction, why should 
they have been preserved? “For 
what purpose are the hosts of dis- 
eases and of physical evils in gen- 
eral? Why that mass of cruelties 
VOL, xx.—6 


and horrors which nature daily 
and hourly practises on her crea- 
tures? Could a being acting from 
goodness and benevolence endow 
the cat, the spider, and man with 
a nature capable of these horrors 
and cruelties?” (p. 96). ‘This is 
the dark side of the picture; and 
yet there is design in all this. If I 
wished to make a “comical argti- 
ment,” I might say that “ the hosts 
of diseases ” are, after all, very pro- 
fitable to the M.D., who cannot 
live without them. But the true 
answer is, that the present order of 
things, as even the pagan philoso- 
phers recognized, is designed as a 
period of probation preparatory to 
a better life. We now live on a 
field of battle, amid trials calculat- 
ed to stir up our energies and to 
mend or improve our character. 
We sow in tears, that we may reap 
in joy. Such is the design of a 
Being “acting from goodness and 
benevolence.” You do not under- 
stand this; but such is the truth. 
As to cats and spiders, you must 
bear in mind that they are not 
worse than the wolf, the tiger, or 
other animals providing for their 
own subsistence by the destruction 
of other living beings. If this be 
“cruelty,” how can you counte- 
nance it yourself by allowing the 
appearance at your table of killed 
animals ? 


“ 


Your other remarks are 
worthy of being quoted, 
prove nothing but your 
nence and presumption. You seem 
to put to God the dilemma: 
“Either let Biichner know all the 
secrets of your providence, or he: 
will rebel against you, and even 
deny yourexistence.” Youask, Why 
this and why that ? And because your” 
weak brain fails to suggest the ans- 
wer, you immediately conclude that 
things happen to be what they are;- 


scarcely 
as they 
imperti- 
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without a superior mind controlling 
their course. This is nice logic in- 
deed! “ Why should the vertebral 
column of man terminate in an ap- 
pendage perfectly useless to him ?” 
“Why should certain animals pos- 
sess the organs of both sexes?” 
“ Why are certain other animals so 
prolific that in a few years they 
might fill the seas and cover the 
earth, and find no more space 
or materials for their offspring?” 
“Why does nature produce mon- 
sters?” These questions may or 
may not be answered; but our 
ignorance is not the measure of 
things, and the existence of design 
in nature remains an unquestion- 
able fact. Is not the very struc- 
ture of our own bodies a master- 
piece of design? A physician, like 
you, cannot plead ignorance on the 
subject. 

Biichner. Yet nature cannot have 
a design in producing monstrosities. 
“I saw in a veterinary cabinet a 
goat fully developed in every part, 
but born without a head. Can we 
imagine anything more absurd 
than the development of an animal 
the existence of which is impos- 
sible from the beginning? Prof. 
Lotze of Géttingen surpasses him- 
self in the following remarks on 
monstrosities: ‘If the foetus is 
without a brain, it would be but 
judicious, in a force having a free 
choice, to suspend its action, as 
this deficiency cannot be compen- 
sated. But, inasmuch as the form- 
ative forces continue their action, 
that such a miserable and purpose- 
less creature may exist for a time, 
appears to us strikingly to prove 
that the final result always depends 
upon the disposition of purely 
mechanical definite forces, which, 
once set in motion, proceed 
straight on, according to the law of 
inertia, until they meet with an 
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obstruction.’ This is plain lan- 
guage” (p. 99). Again, monstrosi- 
ties “may be produced artificially 
by injuries done to the foetus or to 
the ovum, Nature has no means of 
remedying such an injury. The 
impulse once given is, on the con- 
trary, followed in a false direction, 
and in due time a monstrosity is 
produced. The purely mechanical 
process, in such cases, can be easily 
recognized. Can the idea of a 
conscious power acting with design 
be reconciled with such a result? 
And is it possible that the hand of 
the Creator should thus be bound 
by the arbitrary act of man?” (pp. 
IOI, 102). 


Reader. : 


That nature “cannot 
have a design in producing mon- 
strosities ” is a groundless assertion, 
as nature tends always to produce 
perfect beings, though sometimes 
its work is marred by obstacles 
which it has no to remove. 
You saw “a goat fully developed in 
every part, but born without a 
head.” Here the design is evident. 
Nature wished to produce a perfect 
goat as usual, but failed. “If the 
foetus is without a brain, it would 
be judicious, in a force having a 
free choice, to suspend its action.” 
This is another groundless asser- 
tion; for, if by force you mean the 
forces of matter, they have no free 
choice, and cannot suspend their 
action; and if by force you mean 
God, you presume too much, as you 
do not know his design. A foetus 
without a brain, like a goat without 
a head, proclaims the imperfection 
of natural causes; and this very im- 
perfection proclaims their contin- 
gency and the existence of a Cre- 
ator. Thus, a foetus without a 
brain may be the work of design; 
for God’s design is not to raise na- 
ture above all deficiencies, but to 
show his infinite perfection in the 
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works of an imperfect nature. That 
“the hand of the Creator should be 
bound by the arbitrary act of men” 
is a third groundless assertion. 
Man may injure the foetus, and God 
can restore it toa healthy condition; 
but nothing obliges him to do so. If 
he did it, it would be a miracle; 
and miracles are not in the order 
of nature. It follows that, when 
monstrosities are produced, they 
are not merely the result of me- 
chanical forces, but also of God’s 
action, without which no causation 
is possible. 

But you ask, “Can the idea of a 
conscious power acting with design 
be reconciled with such a result?” 
I answer that it can be reconciled 
very well. In fact, those effects 
which proceed directly from God 
aione, must indeed be perfect ac- 
cording to their own kind, inasmuch 
as God’s working is never exposed 
to failure; but those effects which 
do not proceed directly from God 
alone, but are produced by crea- 
tures with God’s assistance, may be 
imperfect, ugly, and monstrous. 
You may have a beautiful hand; 
but, if you write with a bad pen, 
your writing will not be beautiful. 
You may be a great pianist; but, if 
your instrument is out of tune, 
your music will be detestable. 
Whenever two causes, of which the 
one is instrumental to the other, 
concur to the production of the 
same effect, the imperfection of the 
instrumental cause naturally entails 
the imperfection of the effect. 
God’s action is perfect; but the 
action of his instruments may be 
imperfect ; and it is owing to such 
an imperfection that the result may 
be a monstrosity. 

But, to complete this explanation, 
it is necessary to add that, in the 
production of their natural effects, 
creatures are more than instru- 


mental. The primary cause, God, 
and the secondary causes, creatures, 
are both principal causes of natu- 
ral effects ; though the latter are sub- 
ordinate to the influence of the 
former. Both Godand the creature 
are total causes; that is, the effect 
entirely depends on the secondary, 
as it entirely depends on the primary 
cause, though in a different manner; 
for the influx of the primary cause 
is general, while that of the second- 
ary cause is particular. Hence 
these two causes bear to the effect 
produced by them the same relation 
as two premises bear to their con- 
clusion. God’s influence is to the 
effect produced what a_ general 
principle or a major proposition is 
to the conclusion; whilst the crea- 
ture’s influence is to the same effect 
what a minor proposition or the ap- 
plication of the general principle 
is to the conclusion. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the general truth, “ Virtue is 
a rational good,” as a major pro- 
position. This general truth may 
be applied in different manners, 
and lead to different conclusions, 
good or bad, according as the ap- 
plication is right or wrong. If you 
subsume, “ ‘Temperance is a vir- 
tue,” you will immediately obtain 
the good conclusion that “ Tempe- 
rance is a rational good.” But, if 
you subsume, “ Pride is a virtue,” 
you will reach the monstrous con- 
clusion that “ Pride is a rational 
good.” Now, this conclusion, how- 
ever monstrous, could not be drawn 
without the general principle; and 
yet its monstrosity does not arise 
from the general principle, but only 
from its wrong application. Thus 
the general principle remains good 
and true in spite of the bad and 
false conclusion. And in the same 
manner the influence of the first 
cause on natural effects remains 
good and perfect, though the effects 
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themselves, owing to the influence 
of the secondary causes, are imper- 
fect and monstrous. 

You now understand, I hope, 
how the exceptional production of 
monstrosities can be reconciled 
with the idea of a conscious power 
acting with design. 


XIII. 


BRAIN AND SOUL. 


Reader. And now, doctor, please 
tell me what is your doctrine on 
the human soul. 

Biichner. The human soul is “a 
product of matter” (p. 132)—"a 
product of the development of the 
brain ” (p. 197). 

Reader. Indeed?> 

Biichner. “The brain is the 
seat and organ of thought ; its size, 
shape, and structure are in exact 
proportion to the magnitude and 
power of its intellectual functions ” 
(p. 107). 

Reader. What do you mean by 
thought ? 

Biichner. Need I explain a term 
so universally known ? 

Reader, The term is known, but 
it is used more or less properly by 
different persons. Our minds may 
deal with either sensible or intel- 
lectual objects. When we have 
seen a mountain, we may think of 
it, because we have received from 
it an impression in our senses 
which leaves a vestige of itself in 
our organism, and enables us to re- 
present to ourselves the object we 
have perceived. In this case our 
thought is an exercise of our im- 
agination. When, on the contrary, 
we think of some abstract notion or 
relation which does not strike our 
senses, and of which no image has 
been pictured in our organic poten- 
cies, then our ¢hough?is an exercise 
of intellectual power. In both 
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cases our brain has something to do 
with the thought. For in the first 
case our thought is an act of the 
sensitive faculty, which reaches its 
object as it is pictured, or other- 
wise impressed, in our organic po- 
tencies, of which the headquarters 
are in the brain. In the second 
case our thought is an act of the 
intellectual faculty, which detects 
the intelligible relations existing be- 
tween the objects already perceived, 
or between notions deduced from 
previous perceptions; and this act, 
inasmuch as it implies the consider- 
ation of objects furnished to the 
mind by sensible apprehension, 
cannot but be accompanied by 
some act of the imaginative power 
making use of the images pictured 


in the organic potencies. Now, 
doctor, when you say that “the 


brain is the seat and organ of 
thought,’ do you mean that both 
the intellectual and the imagina- 
tive thought reside in the brain 
and are worked out by the brain ? 
Bichner, Of course. For“ com- 
parative anatomy shows _ that 
through all classes of animals, up 
to man, the intellectual energy is in 
proportion to the size and material 
quality of the brain ” (p. 107). 
Reader. You are quite mistaken. 
The brain is an organ of the imag- 
ination, not of the intellect. And 
even as an organ of imagination it 
is incompetent to think or imagine, 
as it is only the instrument of a 
higher power—that is, of a soul. 
To say that the brain is the organ 
of intellectual thought is to assume 
that intellectual relations are pic- 
tured on the brain; which is evi- 
dently absurd, since intellectual re- 
lations cannot be pictured on ma- 
terial organs. Every impression 
made on our brain is a definite 
impression, corresponding to the 
definite objects from which it pro- 
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ceeds. If our intellectual thought 
were a function of the brain, we 
could not think, except of those 
same definite objects from which 
we have received our definite im- 
pressions. How do you, then, rec- 
oncile this evident inference with 
the fact that we conceive intellect- 
ually innumerable things from 
which we have never received a 
physical impression? We think 
of justice, of humanity, of truth, of 
causality, etc., though none of these 
abstractions has the power to pic- 
ture itself on our brain. It is there- 
fore impossible to admit that the 
intellectual thought is a function 
of the brain. With regard to the 
working of the imagination, I con- 
cede that the brain plays the part 
of an instrument; but how can 
you explain such a working with- 
out a higher principle? If our 
soul is nothing but “a product of 
matter,” since matter is inert, our 
soul must be inert, and since mat- 
ter has only mechanical powers, our 
soul must be limited to mechanical 
action, that is, to the production of 
local movement. Now, can you 
conceive imagination as a merely 
mechanical power, or thought as 
the production of local movement ? 

Biichner. Yes. “ Thought,” says 
Moleschott, “is a motion of mat- 
ter” (p. 135). 

Reader. It is perfectly useless, 
doctor, to make assertions which 
cannot be proved. Moleschott is 
no authority; he is a juggler like 
yourself, and works for the further- 
ance of the same Masonic aims. 
Let him say what he likes. We 
cannot but laugh at a thinker who 
can mistake his thought for local 
motion. 

Biichner. You, however, cannot 
deny that, while we are thinking, 
our brain is doing work. But how 
can it do work without motion ? 
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Reader. 1 do not deny that, while 
we are thinking, our brain is do- 
ing work. I merely deny that the 
movements of the brain are thoughts. 
As long as we live, soul and body 
work together, and we cannot think 
without some organic movements 
accompanying the operation. This 
every one admits. But you sup- 
press the thinking principle, and 
retain only the organic movements. 
How is this possible? If thought 
consists merely of organic move- 
ments of the brain, how does the 
motion begin? The brain cannot 
give to itself a new mode of being. 
To account for its movements you 
must point out a distinct moving 
power, either intrinsic or extrinsic, 
either a sensible object or the 
thinking principle itself. When 
the motion is received from a sensi- 
ble object, the movements of the 
brain determine the immediate per- 
ception of the object; and when 
the motion results from the opera- 
tion of the thinking principle, the 
movements of the brain determine 
the phantasm corresponding to the 
object of the actualthought. Thus 
immediate perception, and thought, 
or recollection, are both rationally 
explained ; whilst, if the thinking 
subject were the brain itself, how 
could we recollect our past ideas ? 
When the movement caused by an 
object has been superseded by the 
movement caused by a different 
object, how can it spontaneously 
revive? Matter is inert; and 
nothing but a power distinct from 
it can account for the spontane- 
ous awakening of long-forgotten 
thoughts. 

Biichner. Matter is inert, but is 
endowed with forces, and wherever 
there are many particles of matter 
they can communicate movement 
to one another. Hence, “in the 
same manner as the steam-engine 
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produces motion, so does the or- 
ganic complication of force-endow- 
ed materials produce in the animal 
bedy a sum of effects so interwoven 
as to become a unit; and is then 
by us called spirit, soul, thought ”’ 
(p. 136). 

Reader. Pshaw! Are sfirit, soul, 
and ~¢hought synonymous? Do 
thoughts think? When you per- 
ceive that two and two make four, 
is this thought the thinking princi- 
ple? And if the soul is “ a sum of 
mechanical effects so interwoven as 
to become a unit,” how can you 
avoid the consequence that the 
soul consists of nothing but local 
movement? But if the soul is local 
movement, it has no causality, and 
cannot be the principle of life; for 
local movement is only a change of 
place, and has nothing to do with 
perception, judgment, reasoning, or 
any other operation of the think- 
ing principle. Can local movement 
say,J am? will? Idoubt? Can 
local movement recollect the past, 
take in the present, foresee the pos- 
sible and the future? Can local 
movement deliberate, love, hate, 
say yes or no? ‘lo these and such 
like questions science, reason, and 
experience give an unequivocal an- 
swer, which the president of a med- 
ical association should have care- 
fully meditated before venturing to 
write on the subject. 

Biichner, Yet.“ the mental capa- 
city of man is enlarged in propor- 
tion to the material growth of his 
brain, and is diminished according 
to the diminution of its substance 
in old age” (p. 110). “It is a 
fact known to everybody, that the 
intelligence diminishes with increas- 
ing age, and that old people become 
childish. . . The soul of the 
chiid becomes developed in the 
same degree as the material organ- 
ization of its brain becomes more 
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perfect” (p. 111). “ Pathology 
furnishes us with an abundance of 
striking facts, and teaches us that 
no part of the brain exercising the 
function of thought can be mate- 
rially injured without producing a 
corresponding mental disturbance ” 
(p. 119). “The law that brain 
and soul are necessarily connected, 
and that the material expansion, 
shape, and quality of the former 
stands in exact proportion to the 
intensity of the mental functions, is 
strict and irrefutable, and the mind, 
again, exercises an essential influ- 
ence on the growth and develop- 
ment of its organ, so that it in- 
creases in size and power just in 
the same manner as any muscle is 
strengthened by exercise ” (p. 122). 
“The whole science of man is a 
continuous proof in favor of the 
connection of brainand mind: and 
all the verbiage of philosophical 
psychologists in regard to the sepa- 
rate existence of the soul, and its 
independence of its material organ, 
is without the least value in opposi- 
tion to the power of facts. We can 
find no exaggeration in what Frie- 
dreich, a well-known writer on psy- 
chology, says on this point: ‘ The 
exhibition of power cannot be im- 
agined without a material substra- 
tum. The vital power of man can 
only manifest its activity by means 
of its material organs. In propor- 
tion as the organs are manifold, so 
will be the phenomena of vital 
power, and they will vary accord- 
ing to the varied construction of 
the material substratum. Hence, 
mental function is a peculiar mani- 
festation of vital power, determined 
by the peculiar construction of 
cerebral matter. The same power 
which digests by means of the sto- 
mach, thinks by means of the 
brain’” (pp. 124, 125). 

Reader. Your manner of reason- 
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ing, doctor, is not calculated to 
bring conviction, as every one of 
your arguments contains a fallacy. 
Your first argument is: The brain 
is the measure of the thinking 
power; and therefore the thinking 
power, or the soul, is a result of or- 
ganicdevelopment. Thesecond is: 
Brain and mind are necessarily 
connected; and therefore the soul 
cannot have a separate existence. 
The third is: The vital power of 
man can only manifest its activity 
by means of its material organs; 
and therefore the soul needs to be 
supported by a material substra- 
tum. Such substantially is the 
drift of your argumentation. Now, 
I maintain that the three arguments 
are merely three sophisms. 

First, the brain is not the meas- 
ure of the thinking power. The 
mental capacity of man, and the 
thinking power of the soul, are not 
exactly the same thing. The first 
implies both soul and body, the 
second regards the soul alone; the 
first presents to us the musician 
with his instrument, the second 
exhibits only the musician himself. 
The brain is the organ, the soul is 
the organist. You cannot reasona- 
bly pretend that the musical talent, 
genius, and skill of an organist 
increase and decrease with the 
number and quality of the pipes 
which happen to be in the organ. 
All you can say is that the musical 
talent of the organist will have a 
better chance of a favorable show 
with a rich rather than with a poor 
instrument. The organ, therefore, 
is not the measure of the ability of 
the organist, and the brain is not 
the measure of the thinking power. 
Hence from the fact that the men- 
tal capacity of man is enlarged, as 
you say, in proportion to the mate- 
rial growth of his brain, we have 
no right to conclude that the think- 


ing principle, the soul, grows with 
the brain; the right conclusion is 
that the soul, being in possession 
of a better instrument, finds itself 
in better conditions for the exer- 
cise of its intrinsic power. The 
organ is improved and the music is 
better; but the organist is the 
same. 

Secondly, brain and mind are 
at present necessarily connected. 
Does it follow that therefore the 
soul cannot have a separate exist- 
ence? By no means. If this con- 
clusion were logical, you might on 
the same ground affirm also that 
the body cannot have a separate 
existence; for the body is as nec- 
essarily connected with the soul as 
the soul is with the body. The 
reason why your conclusion cannot 
hold is that the connection of 
body and soul is necessary only in- 
asmuch as both are indispensable 
for the constitution of the human 
nature. But the human nature is 
not immortal; the soul must quit 
the body when the organism be- 
comes unfit for the operations of 
animal life; and therefore the con- 
nection of the soul with the body 
is not absolutely, but only hypo- 
thetically, necessary. The soul 
has its own existence distinct from 
the existence of the body, for the 
soul is a substance no less than the 
body; and therefore it is no less 
competent to have a separate exist- 
ence. You deny, I know, that the 
soul is a substance distinct from 
the body; but what is the weight 
of such a denial? What you spec- 
ulatively deny in your book, you 
practically admit in the secret of 
your conscience whenever you say 
Jam. It is not the body that says 
Z; itis the soul: and it is not an 
accident that perceives self; it isa 
substance. 

Thirdly, the vital power of man, 
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as you say, can manifest its activity 
only by means of its material or- 
gans. ‘This is true; for,so long as 
the soul is in the body, it must 
work together with it, according 
to the axiom, “Every agent acts 
according as it is in act.” But 
does the work of the vital power in 
the material organs warrant your 
conclusion that the soul needs to 
be supported by a material substra- 
tum? Quite the contrary. For, 
what needs a material substratum 
is an accident, and no accident is 
active; and therefore the vital 
power, whose activity is manifested 
in the material organs, is no acci- 
dent, and therefore needs no mate- 
rial substratum, and, while existing 
in the material organs, exists no 
less in itself. Had you considered 
that the soul, which manifests its 
activity by means of its material or- 
gans, exercises the same activity 
within itself also, you would have 
easily discovered that the soul has 
a being independent of its material 
organs, and that these organs are 
the organs of sensibility, not of in- 
telligence. 

But I am not going to make a dis- 
sertation on the soul, as my object is 
only to show the inconclusiveness of 
your reasoning. Your chapter on 
“Brain and Soul,” with its twenty- 
eight pages of medical and physi- 
ological erudition, offers no proof of 
your assumption. beyond the three 
sophisms I have refuted. All the rest 
consists of facts which have not the 
least bearing on the question. “The 
whole science of man,” as you say, 
“is acontinuous proof in favor of 
the connection of brain and mind.” 
This is what your facts demon- 
strate ; but your object was to show 
that “the soul isa product of the 
development of the brain” ; and this 
your facts do not demonstrate, as 
is evident from your need of resort- 
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ing to fallacies to make them lie to 
truth. Itis on the strength of such 
fallacies that you make bold to 
despise your opponents, forgetting 
all your shortcomings, and com- 
mitting a new blunder in the very 
act of assailing the spiritualistic 
philosophers. According to you, 
“the whole science of man is a 
continuous proof in favor of the 
connection of brain and mind; and 
all the verbiage of philosophical 
psychologists in regard to the sep- 
arate existence of the soul and its 
independence of its material organ 
is without the least value in oppo- 
sition to the power of facts.”” You 
should be ashamed, doctor, of this 
style of reasoning. 

Biichner. Why, if you please? 

Reader. Because, first, the con- 
nection of brain and mind, as prov- 
ed by “the whole science of man,” 
does not authorize you to deny the 
separate existence of the soul and 
its substantial independence of the 
material organse Secondly, because 
to call “ verbiage” those reasonings 
which all the great men of all times 
have, after careful scrutiny, consid- 
ered as unanswerable, to which they 
gave their fullest assent, and against 
which you are incapable of advanc- 
ing a single argument which has 
not already been answered by phi- 
losophers, is on your part an im- 
plicit confession of philosophical 
ignorance. ‘Thirdly, because it is 
extremely mean to proclaim your 
own victory, while you have care- 
fully avoided the combat. You 
have, in fact, prudently dissembled 
all the reasons by which the sub- 
stantiality and spirituality of the 
human soul are usually proved in 
psychology ; and, to give yourself 
the appearance of a champion, you 
have set up a few ridiculous soph- 
isms—as, “the material simplicity of 
the organs of thought” (p. 125)—to 
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figure as philosophical objections, 
which they have never been, and 
never will be; thus reminding us 
of the great Don Quixote fighting 
against the wind-mill. Fourthly, 
because, while boasting of the sup- 
port which some physiological facts 
seem to lend to your materialistic 
theory, you have entirely ignored 
ail those other facts of the intel- 
lectual life which were calculated 
to expose your sophistry and over- 
throw your conclusions. This is 
dishonest, doctor; for you cannot 
plead ignorance in excuse. 

Biichner. We proceed from op- 
posite principles, sir; hence we 
must disagree in our conclusions. 
It is a law “that mind and brain 
necessarily determine each other, 
and that they stand to each other 
in inseparabk causal relations” 
(p. 139). 

Reader. This goes against you ; 
for, if the mind determines the 
brain, the mind must be a special 
substance. 

Biichner. “As there is no bile 
without liver, no urine without 
kidneys, so is there no thought with 
out a brain. Mental activity is a 
function of the cerebral substance. 
This truth is simple, clear, easily 
supported by facts, and indisputa- 
ble” (zdid.) 

Reader, Oh! oh! have you for- 
gotten my previous answer? So 
long as matter remains inert, it is 
vain to pretend that matter is the 
thinking principle. 

Biichner. “Matter is not dead, 
unquickened, and lifeless, but, on 
the contrary, full of the most stir- 
ring life” (p. xcix.) 

Reader. A great discovery !—if 
true. 

Biichner. “Not an atom of it is 
without motion, but in constant un- 
interrupted movement and activity. 
Nor is matter gross, as simple phi- 
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losophers often call it, but, on the 
contrary, so infinitely fine and com- 
plicated in its composition as to 
surpass all our conceptions. Nor 
is it worthless or vile, but rather the 
most precious thing we know of; it 
is not without feeling, but is full of 
the most acute sensibility in the 
creatures it brings forth; nor, lastly, 
is it devoid of spirit or thought, but, 
on the contrary, develops in the or- 
gans destined thereto by the pe- 
culiar kind and delicacy of their 
composition the highest mental po- 
tencies known tous. What we call 
life, sensibility, organization, and 
thought, are only the peculiar and 
higher tendencies and activities of 
matter, acquired in the course of 
many millions of years by well- 
known naturai processes, and which 
in certain organisms or combina- 
tions result in the self-consciousness 
of matter. Wherefore matter is not 
unconscious, as is often proclaimed” 
(pp. xcix., c.) 

Reader. Enough! enough of 
such nonsense. Do not ruin what 
little reputation you still enjoy as a 
scientific man. What will the world 
say when it discovers that you know 
nothing about the inertia of matter, 
which is the basis of physics and 
mechanics? or when it hears that 
you confound movement with activ 
ity, and activity with life? Every 
one knows that life implies move- 
ment, because the more perfect im- 
plies the less perfect; but who 
ever heard that mechanical move- 
ment implies life? Is a stone liv- 
ing because it falls to the ground? 
Again, how would any one who is 
not an idiot consider the matter on 
which we tread “ the most precious 
thing we know of”? Would you 
sell your honor for a cup of coffee 
and a pound of sugar? That mat- 
ter is mot without feeling, not with- 
out spirit, and not without though, is 
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a demonstrated blunder, of which 
I meed not repeat the refuta- 
tion. But who can herr without 
merriment that sensibility, organi- 
zation, and thought are “tenden- 
cies” of matter? and that they 
have been acquired by matter “in 
the course of many millions of 
years”? and that this acquisition 
was brought about “ by wed/-known 
natural processes”? I repeat, doc- 
tor, that such trash will ruin your 
reputation. Buffoons and charla- 
tans may be allowed to indulge in 
any amount of absurdities; but a 
doctor has not the same privilege. 
Hence it is not safe for you to 
speak of wel/-known processes, by 
which matter becomes “ conscious ” 
of itself, when the whole scientific 
waerldwishows nothing of such pro- 
cesses, and may challenge you to 
substantiate your foolish assertion. 

I will tell you what is really we// 
known. It is what a celebrated 
writer teaches about the immate- 
tiality of the soul. “ There is no- 
thing,” he says, “in this lower 
world that can account for the 
origin of our souls; for there is no- 
thing in our souls which admits of 
mixture or composition, nothing 
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which arises from the earth or is 
made of it, nothing which partakes 
of the nature of air, or water, or 
fire. For nothing is to be found 
in these natural things which has 
the power of remembering, of un- 
derstanding, or of thinking—no- 
thing which can hold the past, 
forecast the future, or embrace the 
present. The power of doing this 
is divine, and its possession by man 
can never be accounted for, unless 
we admit that it is derived from 
God himself. Accordingly, the 
soul is a distinct nature, and has 
nothing common with the material 
things with which we are acquaint- 
ed.” * What do you think of this 
passage ? 

Biichner. It smacks of ultramon- 
tanism. 

Reader. Just so! 
cus Tullius Cicero 
tane! ! 


Mar- 


ultramon- 


Bravo! 
an 


* Animorum nulla in terris origo inveniri potest, 
nihil enim est in animis mixtum atque concretum, 
aut quod ex terra natum atque fictum esse videatur 
nihil ne aut humidum quidem, aut flabile, aut ig- 
neum. His epim in naturis nihil inest, quod vim 
memoriz, mentis, cogitationis habeat, quod et 
prexterita teneat, et futura provideat, et complecti 
possit przsentia: quz sola divina sunt; nec inve- 
nietur unquam undead hominem venire possint, nisi 
aDeo. Singularis est igitur quedam natura atque 
vis animi, sejuncta ab his usitatis notisque naturis. 
—Tusc. Quast, lib. 1,¢ 27. 
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A LEGEND OF ALSACE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. LE VICOMTE DE BUSSIERRE, 


“*T do love these ancient ruins. 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history.” 


I. 

Six leagues from Strasbourg a 
high mountain, pyramidal in form, 
rises abruptly over the chain of the 
Vosges. On its summit are some 
antique churches and chapels and 
an old convent. The fertile coun- 
try at its foot is peopled by a great 
number of smiling villages and 
several small towns. Its sides are 
covered with fine forests, in the 
midst of which may be seen the 
ruined walls of old monasteries, the 
crenellated and picturesque towers 
of several medizval castles, and 
the débris of an ancient wall of pa- 
gan times, This mountain, called 
in ancient times Altitona or Hohen- 
bourg, was once the principal bul- 
wark of Alsace. In the VIIth cen- 
tury it received the name of Mount 
St. Odile, and became a celebrated 
resort for pilgrims. 

A shady pathway, and not of 
difficult ascent, leads to the top of 
Mount St. Odile, which commands 
a view as remarkable for extent as 
for interest and variety. The whole 
of Alsace, and a large part of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, are spread 
out at the feet of the spectator; 
bounded on one side by the jagged 
chain of the Black Forest, whose 
blue outlines are seen on the hori- 
zon, and on the other by the Vosges, 
which are rounder and more pleas- 
ing to the eye. A dense forest of 
pines covers the Vosges, and on all 
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sides, even on the highest crests, 
may be seen the ruins of old feudal 
castles which hundreds of years 
ago played their ré/e in the history 
of the province. The Rhine passes 
through the middle of this magni- 
ficent valley. On each shore are 
forests, vineyards, meadows, and ad- 
mirably cultivated fields. A line 
of dazzling brightness marks the 
sinuous course of the river, which, 
sometimes dividing, forms a great 
number of verdant isles. 

The dense population of the coun- 
try around gives an idea of its rich- 
ness and fertility. Orchards sur- 
round the villages; rustic churches, 
covered with deep-hued tiles, rise up 
from the smiling groves; more im- 
posing belfries mark the towns, and 
the magnificent spire of Strasbourg 
points out, through the transparent 
vapor, the old capital of the prov- 
ince. The whole plain is furrowed 
by fine roads in every direction, 
which, bordered by walnut-trees, 
form an immense net-work of ver- 
dure. ‘Towards the north the val- 
ley of the Rhine is lost in the vapo- 
ry distance; on the south the 
Vosges blend with the Jura moun- 
tains; and in perfectly clear weath- 
er the glaciers of Switzerland may 
be seen at sunset, like gilded clouds 
on the horizon. 

This landscape is superb at all 
times, but is particularly beautiful 
on a Sunday morning in spring-time. 
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A fresh verdure then covers the 
earth, and the fruit-trees, all in 
bloom, give the whole of Alsace a 
parure de féte. The far-off sound 
of the bells ringing in every direc- 
tion to call the people to prayer, 
and the varied sounds of the plain 
brought up by the wind, mingle 
with the mysterious voices of nature, 
penetrating the soul with a subdu- 
ing and profound sentiment, and 
filling it with ineffable peace. 

Such is the aspect of the region 
where took place most of the facts 
I am about to relate. But, before 
speaking of the development of the 
monastic orders in Alsace, and of 
the convent of Hohenbourg and 
its illustrious foundress in particu- 
lar, I will briefly relate the details 
that have been preserved respecting 
the introduction of Christianity in- 
to the province of which 
speaking. 

Tradition attributes the origin of 
the Alsacian churches to the im- 
mediate successors of the apostles ; 
but others date the Mission of S. 
Materne (and his companions Eu- 
chaire and Valére) among the Tri- 
boci and the Nemetes, and that of S. 
Clement among the Mediomatrici, 
only from the end of the IIId cen- 
tury or the beginning of the IVth. 
They were the real apostles of the 
valley of the Rhine. Some think 
they were called the disciples of S. 
Peter merely to show that they 
were sent by his successors, and 
that their teachings were in con- 
formity with those of the head of 
the church.* 

However this may be, there is no 
doubt that S. Materne founded the 
first Christian churches of Alsace 
upon the ruins of old pagin temples 


we are 


* Laguile, in his History of Alsace, regards these 
apostles as the real disciples of S. Peter. He finds 
a proof of it in the writings of S: Irenzeus (who lived 
m the IIId century), which allude to the churches 
of Germany. 
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in the forests of Novient and in the 
towns of Helvetia and Argentorat. 

Shortly after the conversion of 
Constantine, the Holy See sent 
Amandus and Jesse, the first as bi- 
shop of Argentoratum (Strasbourg) 
and the other of Augusta Nemetum 
(Speyer), of which city Constantius 
Chlorus is considered the restorer 
or founder. 

Among the eighty-four bishops 
assembled at the Council of Co- 
logne in the year 346, the names of 
Jesse of the Nemetes and Aman- 
dus of Argentoratum are found. S. 
Amandus, the first known pastor 
of Strasbourg, is at the head of a 
long line of bishops who have given 
an example of true holiness, and 
who have a claim on the admiration 
and gratitude of posterity. But al- 
most immediately after the death 
of Constantine the Great the 
spread of the Christian religion in 
Alsace was arrested, partly owing 
to the rulers, and partly to the 
bloody wars of which the Rhine 
valley was the theatre, especially 
the invasion of Atilla, who either 
massacred the bishops or carried 
them off with their flocks. This 
caused a vacancy in the See of 
Strasbourg for many years. It pass- 
ed under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of Metz till 510, when the see was 
re-established. 

The great victory of Clovis over 
the Germans, and his baptism, gave 
rise to a new epoch in the history 
of Alsace and in the spread of 
Christianity. Argentoratum, which 
had been devastated by the barba- 
rians, was restored by Clovis and re- 
sumed its importance. The kings 
of the Franks built a palace there 
which they often occupied. 

Clovis re-established the episco- 
pal see at the beginning of the VIth 
century, and laid the foundations of 
the cathedral in 510. From his time 
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the Christian religion spread more 
rapidly in the province, and was soon 
professed by the whole country. 


Il. 


Alsace shared in the develop- 
ment of monastic orders through- 
out Western Europe. Inthe VIIth 
and VIIIth centuries a great num- 
ber of convents and pious retreats 
were erected in that province. The 
epoch of the early martyrs was past, 
but other martyrs succeeded them, 
separating themselves joyfully from 
the world and imposing on them- 
selves the greatest privations. That 
was the time of wonderful legends 
and acts of personal renunciation. 
The life of S. Odile is a complete 
picture of that epoch. In relating 
it I shall endeavor to preserve the 
naive and pious simplicity of the 
chronicles from which it is derived, 
and which are the faithful expres- 
sion of the spirit of the times, and 
of the character and manners of 
the people. 

Erchinald, son of Ega, and ma- 
jor-domo of the king, was, say the 
old historians, one of the noblest 
as well as most powerful lords of 
the time of Dagobert I. Leudet, 
or Leutrich, son of Erchinald, mar- 
ried Hultrude, a princess of the 
royal race of Burgundy. ‘Their 
son, Adalric, was the father of S. 
Odile and the progenitor of some 
of the most illustrious houses of 
Europe. Adalric married Ber- 
swinde, the niece, through her mo- 
ther, of S. Léger, Bishop of Au- 
tun, who suffered martyrdom in 
685.  Bilibilde, Berswinde’s sister, 
or, as some say, her aunt, ascended 
the throne of Ostrasia by her mar- 
riage with Childeric II. The king, 
united to Adalric by the tie of 
friendship as well as of relation- 
ship, invested him with the duchy 
of Alsace at the death of Duke 
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Boniface. ‘Adalric established his 
residence at Oberehnheim, a town 
at the foot of Mount Altitona. 

Few men have been depicted in 
such various colors as Adalric. 
Many ancient writers represent 
him as a ferocious, cruel, and over- 
bearing lord. Other chroniclers, on 
the contrary, proclaim him as gen- 
erous as he was just and humane. 
The opinion of F. Hugo Peltre ap- 
pears to be the most correct, and 
it is confirmed by the different 
traits of the prince which have 
come to our knowledge. He says 
Adalric was a man upright and sin- 
cere, but tenacious in his designs. 
He showed himself to be a sincere 
Christian, and in spite of his rank 
sought no pretext for dispensation ° 
from the duties which his religion 
imposed upon him, but he had not 
entirely laid aside the barbarous 
manners of his time. 

Berswinde, whose rank equalled 
that of her husband, is represented 
by all the authors of the life of S. 
Odile as one of the most accom- 
plished women of her day. They 
say her heart was filled with charity 
and the fear of God. The defer- 
ence accorded to her rank did not 
affect her piety or fill her with 
pride. She was a perfect model’ 
of Christian humility. She made 
use of her wealth to do good. 
Prosperity inspired her with tender 
gratitude towards Him who is the 
source of every blessing. Every 
day she was in the habit of retiring 
for several hours to the most se- 
cluded part of the palace, for the 
purpose of prayer and meditation. 

Adalric and Berswinde both 
longed for a more retired residence, 
where they could pass a part of the 
year away from the bustle of the 
town and the fatigue of business. 
The duke ordered his followers to 
explore the neighboring forests to 
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find a suitable spot for a castle and 
a church. ‘They soon informed 
him that the summit of Mt. Altitona, 
which rose above Oberehnheim, 
was covered with the dédris of an- 
cient buildings which could be 
made use of in the construction of 
a vast and magnificent residence. 
Adalric wished to ascertain by per- 
sonal observation the correctness of 
this report, and, after an hour and a 
half's march, he reached the place 
mentioned. It was a great espla- 
nade, in a wild but imposing situa- 
tion, surrounded by very high walls 
of enormous stones rudely put to- 
gether, evidently by the most an- 
cient inhabitants of the province. 
Gigantic pines and old oaks had 
grown up with wonderful luxuri- 
ance among these old ruins. But 
the buildings that covered the es- 
planade had by no means fallen 
entirely to ruin, as his followers 
had reported. They were partly 
ruined, to be sure, but a chateau 
and an elegant rotunda, both of the 
Roman style, still remained en- 
tire.* 

The duke, charmed with the 
beauty of the place, immediately 
knelt down and thanked God aloud 
for having directed him to this spot. 
Then returning at once to Ober- 
ehnheim he despatched that very 
same day a large number of work- 
men to the mountain of Hohen- 
bourg to commence the work 

Adalric, changing his original in- 
tention of building a large church, 
had the antique rotunda magnifi- 
cently repaired. It was then con- 
secrated by S. Léger, Bishop of 
Autun, and dedicated to the 
holy Patrons of Alsace. A new 
chapel erected in honor of the 

* An old tradition attributes the foundation of this 
chateau to the Emperor Maximin, and declares that 
the rotunda was formerly consecrated to the wor- 


ship of the pagan divinities. This rotunda was de- 
etroyed in 1734. An inn now stands on the spot. 
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Apostles Peter and Paul, the holy 
protectors of Oberehnhein, was like- 
wise consecrated by the holy bish- 
op and endowed by Adalric. The 
walls of enclosure were likewise re- 
paired, as well as the old chateau, 
in which the duke and duchess ha- 
bitually passed the summer months. 


Ill. 

Though the wealth and power 
of Adalric had increased from year 
to year till he was invested with 
the hereditary fief of the vast 
duchy of Alsace, yet one blessing 
was denied him. He had no heir 
to whom he could transmit his 
wealth and title, and this profound- 
ly afflicted him. Berswinde, too, 
sympathized in his disappointment, 
for it is especially natural for the 
great and powerful to wish to per- 
petuate theirname and race. They 
both did all that devotion and con- 
fidence in God inspire holy souls 
to do. They had recourse to fasts, 
pilgrimages, and generous alms. 
Often prostrate together at the foot 
of the altar they shed floods of tears, 
and besought the Lord to hear 
their ardent prayer. At length, 
after some years of married life (in 
the year 657, or, as some say, 661), 
Berswinde gave birth—not to the 
prince so ardently longed for and 
whose advent was anticipated with 
the joy and prayers of the whole 
province—but to a little blind 
githil .. iss 

Adalric’s happiness gave place 
to a profound despair, and the pa- 
ternal love he had felt in advance 
for his child was changed into vio- 
lent hatred. He broke forth into 
bitter plaints. “God is angry with 
us,” said he, “and wishes to pun- 
ish us for some grave transgression ; 
for he has overwhelmed us with 
an opprobrium without precedent 
among those of my race, and which 
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would forever tarnish the glory of 
my house, should the birth of this 
child be known.” 

Berswinde replied: “ Beware, my 
lord, of abandoning yourself to 
anger and despair. Remember 
that when the disciples of our Sav- 
iour questioned him respecting the 
man who was blind from his birth, 
he said to them: ‘Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.’ Let us 
not murmur, then, against the de- 
crees of the Almighty. Until now he 
hath loaded us with benefits. Let 
us bless his holy name in afflic- 
tion as well as in joy.” 

This mild and wise reply gave 
Adalric no consolation. The un- 
fortunate duchess only succeeded 
in calming his excitement by con- 
senting to keep the birth of her 
daughter a secret, to have her rear- 
ed away from home, and never to 
mention her before her husband. 

The duke thought he was satis- 
fying the law of nature by permit- 
ting the child to live, and, acting ac- 
cording to the requirements of his 
rank and his honor, in condemn- 
ing her to vegetate in obscurity 
and poverty. He had it proclaim- 
ed, at the sound of the trumpet, in 
the town of Oberehnheim that the 
duchess had given birth to a still- 
born child. 

But Berswinde, remembering that 
one of her former attendants, upon 
whose attachment she could rely, 
was married and now living in the 
borough of Scherwiller, sent for her 
secretly. She came at once, and, 
finding her mistress profoundly af- 
flicted and shedding bitter tears, 
pledged herself to bring up the 
child. Berswinde’s courage reviv- 
ed at this, and, kissing the babe, she 
placed it herself in the arms of her 
faithful follower, commending it to 


her “ dear Saviour the Lord Jesus, 
and to the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 
The nurse carried the child 
away, but in spite of Adalric’s care 
to conceal from his subjects the 
birth of the princess—in spite of the 
oblivion in which its second mother 
sought to bury its existence, it was 
almost impossible to prevent such 
a secret from transpiring in time. 
Five or six months had hardly 
elapsed when it was reported 
throughout the country that there 
was a blind child of unknown ori- 
gin at Scherwiller, which evidently 
belonged to people of high rank, 
judging from the care it received. 
Some one recalled that the woman 
who took care of this mysterious 
child was formerly in Berswinde’s 
service, and noticed that its age 
coincided with the time of the 
duchess’ illness. The nurse lent an 
attentive ear to this gossip, and did 
not fail to report it to Berswinde. 
The latter, fearing the report might 
reach Adalric’s ears, ordered her 
old attendant to leave her home at 
once, and repair to the Convent of 
Baume in Franche Comté, a few 
leagues from Besancon, where the 
child would be readily received and 
brought up. Berswinde had two 
motives for preferring this monas- 
tery to all other places of safety : she 
hoped its distance would ensure the 
child’s safety, and the abbess was 
the sister of the duchess’ mother. 
The Abbey of Baume was not 
then under any particular rule;* 
but prayer, reading, the chanting 
of the Psalms, the observance of 
the evangelical counsels, the morti- 
fication of the senses, and manual 
labor, continually occupied the 
humble recluses who lived there. 


* This abbey, at a later day, adopted the rule of 
S. Benedict, and in the VIIIth century became of 
great importance, being rebuilt and endowed by 
Duke Garnier, 
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The young exile arrived safely at 
this peaceful asylum. She lived 
there tranquilly, far from the tu- 
mult of the world, and received an 
education fitted for developing the 
treasures of grace with which her 
soul was enriched. Her destiny 
was evident almost from her cradle. 
The names consecrated by religion 
were the first to strike her ears and 
for her tongue to utter, and her 
first language was that of prayer. 
Her pious aunt, and all who sur- 
rounded her, only spoke to her of 
holy things, to which she lent a 
surprising attention, as if interior- 
ly enlightened respecting divine 
truths. Her mind was precocious 
and clear, and her memory extraor- 
dinary. She understood the duties 
of a Christian better at the age of 
four or five than many grown-up 
persons. 

It was thus, away from the world, 
that the daughter of Adalric be- 
came from childhood the model of 
piety, drawing pure instructions, as 
from an inexhaustible source, from 
the noble superior of Baume. 


IV. 

While these things were taking 
place in Franche Comté, Deodatus, 
Bishop of Nevers, and son of S. 
Hunna, arrived in Alsace to preach 
the Gospel and join the hermits 
who officiated at Novient (Ebers- 
heim-Miinster), the most ancient 
church of the province, and found- 
ed by S. Materne. The preaching 
of Deodatus drew an immense au- 
dience, among whom Adalric and 
Berswinde were the most assidu- 
ous. The duke, desirous of giving 
a public testimony of the benefit 
he had derived from the holy bish- 
op’s sermons, resolved to build at 
Novient a convent and church in 
honor of SS. Peter and Paul, and 
endow them with ample revenues. 
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He begged Deodatus to superin.- 
tend the construction of the new 
buildings. The work was com- 
menced at once. Adalric refused 
nothing necessary for its comple- 
tion, and Deodatus, wishing the 
church to be very solid, used in its 
construction the débris of an old 
pagan temple in a neighboring for- 
est, which he razed to the ground. 
S. Materne had long before over- 
thrown the idols.* 

When the church was finished, 
Deodatus and Adalric convoked, 
not only tne Alsacian clergy, but 
a great number beyond the Vosges, 
that the pomp of the ceremony of 
consecration might equal the grand- 
eur of the solemnity. The duke 
and duchess came from Hohen- 
bourg with a great retinue. The 
duchess brought rich ornaments for 
the altar, and sacerdotal vestments 
which she had partly wrought with 
her own hands. After the conse- 
cration the duke gave S. Deodatus 
a sealed document conferring a 
great number of farms on the new 
cloister, for the support of the 
Benedictine monks who were to 
inhabit it and vow themselves to 
the worship of the Almighty. 

These events happened 
the year 666. The franchises of 
Ebersheim - Miinster were  after- 
wards confirmed by Charlemagne.f 


about 


* The remains of S. Deodatus have been pre- 
served inthis church. Formerly they were borne 
in procession with great pomp around Ebersheim- 
Miinster on the roth of May, the festival of this 
saint. 

+S. Odile was particularly attached to Ebers- 
heim-Miinster. After the foundation of the Con- 
vent of Hohenbourg she appointed the abbot direc- 
tor of her community, and made to it some dona- 
tions on condition that some of the monks of Ebcrs- 
heim-Miinster should celebrate divine service at 
Hohenbourg on certain festivals, and the abbot 
himself on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Déobald, Abbot of Ebersheim-Miinster, had the 
particular confidence of Charlemagne. 
elled with him to Saxe in 810 

¢t The remains of Adalric were, long after his 
death, removed from Hohenbourg to Ebersheim- 
Miinster, and were for a long period venerated by 
the pilgrims. 
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But let us return to the blind 
girl of the Convent of Baume, who 
was destined by heaven to be the 
greatest glory of her race. Cut off 
from the world by her infirmity and 
by her position, her life was one 
long prayer—one long act of adora- 
tion. Nevertheless she was twelve 
or thirteen years old before she was 
baptized, as all the most reliable 
chroniclers declare. 

It was then, as now, the custom 
to baptize children shortly after 
their birth, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that Berswinde would neg- 
lect the precepts of the church, or 
be more solicitous for the temporal 
welfare of her child than for her 
eternal salvation. It is probable 
that the ceremony, being private 
in consequence of Adalric’s anger, 
consisted only in the application of 
water, or that there was some grave 
omission rendering the baptism 
null. However this may be, it was 
in the designs of Providence, as one 
of the old chroniclers says, that 
things should happen thus in order 
that a miracle might mark the sol- 
emn admission of the young prin- 
cess into the Christian fold. 

In those days, adds our historian, 
there lived in Bavaria a holy bishop 
named Erhard, on whom rested the 
divine blessing. This prelate had 
a vision in which he was command- 
ed to go at once to the Convent 
of Baume. A voice said to him: 
“ Thou wilt find a young servant of 
the Lord, whom thou shalt baptize 
and give the name of Odile. At 
the moment of baptism her eyes, 
which hitherto have been closed, 
shall open to the light.” 

S. Ethard did not delay obeying 
this order, but, instead of taking the 
most direct route to Franche Comté, 
he passed over the steep mountains 
of Alsace and Lorraine, that he 
might see his brother Hidulphe, of 

vou. XX.—7 


high repute in the Christian world, 
who had voluntarily resigned the 
dignity of Archbishop of Treves 
to retire into the wilderness and 
found the Abbey of Moyenmou- 
tier, where he might end his days in 
solitude and prayer. Erhard wish- 
efi his brother to accompany him 
in his mission. An ancient tradition 
relates that, when the two brothers 
met, they flew into each other’s 
arms, and during their long embrace 
their souls held an intimate and 
mysterious communion which made 
words unnecessary. Hidulphe im- 
mediately prepared to follow Er- 
hard, that he might witness the 
miracle about to be wrought by his 
means. 

When the two holy pilgrims ar- 
rived at Baume, they asked to see 
the blind girl, and, on beholding 
her, they both exclaimed, as if ani- 
mated by one spirit: “O Lord 
Jesus! who art the true light that 
enlightenest every man who cometh 
into the world, let thy mercy be 
diffused, like a beneficent dew, upon 
this thy young handmaiden, and 
grant sight to the eyes of her body, 
as well as light to her soul !” 

Proceeding then to examine the’ 
catechumen, they found her thor- 
oughly instructed in all the dog- 
mas of the Christian religion, and 
were edified by the intelligence 
and piety’ manifested in her re- 
plies. 

The ceremony of baptism took. 
place a few days after. All the in- 
mates of the abbey* assembled in» 
the church, and S. Hidulphe pre-- 
sented the young girl at the font. 
Erhard, having said the prescribed 
prayers, proceeded to anoint her 
eyes with the holy chrism, saying,: 
“ Henceforth let the eyes of thy 
body, as well as those of thy soul, 
be enlightened, in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” The nuns, 
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kneeling around the church, awaited 
in profound silence and prayer the 
operation of the miracle, and their 
expectation was not vain; for, the 
moment Erhard ceased speaking, 
the child’s eyelids unclosed, her 
large blue eyes opened to the light, 
and her first look, which displayed 
the purity of her soul, was directed 
heavenward, as if to thank the Al- 
mighty forthe favor he had accord- 
ed her. 

All the witnesses praised God 
aloud. Erhard gave the princess 
the name of Odile, as he had been 
commanded. Then, turning to- 
wards the assembly, he recalled to 
their minds that there is no instance 
recorded until the time of Christ 
of the opening of the eyes of one 
born blind. “The miracle you 
have just witnessed,” added he, “ is 
likewise the work of our beneficent 
Saviour. Beware of imitating the 
Jews, whose hearts closed more and 
more, though they saw the won- 
derful deeds Christ wrought before 
them, that they might be converted. 
God has permitted you to behold 
the wonderful event that has just 
happened, in order that your spirit- 
ual eyes may also be opened, and 
you may be the better disposed to 
serve the Divine Master, who pro- 
tects his servants in so extraordin- 
ary a manner, and permits hardened 
sinners to be cast forth into eternal 
darkness!” Then, having blessed 
a veil, the prelate placed it on 
Odile’s head, giving her at the same 
time a golden casseffe’ containing 
precious relics, and predicting that 
Heaven reserved still greater favors 
for her if she carefully preserved the 
treasures of grace she had already 
received. 

Hidulphe and Erhard left Baume 
as soon as their mission was ac- 
complished; but before their de- 
parture they recommended the ab- 
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bess and her companions to watch 
the unfolding of the rare flower 
which grew in their peaceful clois- 
ter. Then, giving a last benedic- 
tion to Odile, Erhard said to her: 
“ © my dear daughter! may we here- 
after, through the mercy of Almigh- 
ty God, be reunited in the king- 
dom of heaven, and taste the joys 
to which we are all called!” 


v. 

The two brothers, having learned 
the secret of Odile’s birth, decided 
to inform Adalric of her miracu- 
lous cure, hoping to awaken in his 
heart the feeling of paternal love. 
The retreat in which Hidulphe 
lived being only a few hours’ dis- 
tance from Hohenbourg, he was 
entrusted with the commission to 
the Duke of Alsace, and Erhard 
returned directly to his diocese, 
where the miraculous cure of Odile 
soon became known, and contribut- 
ed greatly to the propagation of the 
faith. 

Meanwhile, Hidulphe repaired to 
Oberehnheim, and, as he possessed 
in the highest degree the power of 
influencing men’s hearts, and his 
words generally made a profound 
impression on high and low, he 
flattered himself that, in informing 
the duke of what had just happen- 
ed at Baume, his feelings towards 
the young exile would be imme- 
diately changed. 

But the affection of Adalric was 
fastened on other objects. Not- 
withstanding the gravity of his 
fault, the blessing of Heaven con- 
tinued to rest on his house. Af- 
ter sending away the poor blind 
child in anger and disdain, the 
duchess had borne him in succes- 
sion four sons and a daughter 
named Roswinde, who by their 
sanctity became the ornaments o1 
the church and of their countr,. 
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From them sprang most of the roy- 
al families of Europe. 

._ The duke refused to send for 
Odile. Perhaps, without owning it 
to himself, he experienced a certain 
fear of one so miraculously healed, 
and whom he had so unjustly ban- 
ished. Nevertheless, he was not en- 
tirely insensible to the news, and, 
wishing to testify his gratitude to 
Hidulphe, he gave him the lands 
of Feldkirch for his abbey of Moy- 
enmoutier. 

Odile, then, continued after her 
baptism to live in the Convent of 

3aume. Her devotion, her indiffer- 

ence to the things of this world, and 
her profound recollection inspired 
a sentiment of respect among the 
virgins with whom she lived. With 
a grave and elevated mind, fervent 
piety, and an active charity, she pos- 
sessed uncommon beauty,* and a 
child-like simplicity marked with all 
the grace of her age. Not one of 
the recluses of the monastery sub- 
jected herself to greater austerities 
than Odile. Her fervor was parti- 
cularly manifest during the solemn 
days in which the church cele- 
brates the great mystery of the 
Redemption. 

Her countenance and her tears 
testified to the love with which her 
heart was filled. It was evident 
that, at her first essay, her pure 
young soul had soared heavenward 
with the swiftness of a dove on the 
wing. 

But she was to experience the 
trials of life. The nurse, for whom 
she had an affection truly filial, and 
who had sundered her family ties to 
be near Odile, fell dangerously ill 
at Baume. Her sufferings lasted 
several months. Doubtless God or- 
dained it to be so, say the ancient 
chronicles, that she might satisfy in 


* Chroniclers speak particularly of the wonderful 
beauty of Odile’s fair locks. 


this world the eternal justice, and 
that Odile’s gratitude, generosity, 
and charity might be displayed. 
With the sanction of the superior, 
she only left the bedside of the 
guardian of her infancy to attend 
service at the chapel. She was at 
once servant, nurse, and, above all, 
comforter. She inspired her pa- 
tient with courage, so that she hum- 
bly offered up her sufferings to our 
Lord, and awaited with joy and 
hope the hour of her departure. 
When the hour of deliverance ap- 
pointed by Providence came, hav- 
ing received the last sacraments, 
she died peacefully in the arms of 
Odile, who closed her eyes and 
buried her. 


VI. 

In spite of her cruel exile, Odile 
had for a long time felt an ardent 
desire to behold her parents, at 
least once, and this feeling became 
stronger after the death of her 
nurse, the only tie that recalled her 
native land. She did not dream of 
being restored to her rank, or of 
exchanging her peaceful life for the 
bustle of her father’s court. She 
only wished to testify her love for 
her parents, and to be loved by 
them. 

She had been told that Count 
Hugo was the most noble of Adal- 
ric’s four sons. He was universal- 
ly considered the handsomest and 
most accomplished prince of his 
time. His illustrious birth was his 
least recommendation : he was pru- 
dent and generous, and animated 
by that lofty courage and goodness 
of heart so becoming to youth. 
Odile wrote to him, entrusting the 
letter, carefully wrapped in a piece 
of scarlet stuff, toa pilgrim. Hugo, 
charmed with the letter and, unlike 
most of the nobility of that time, 
knowing how to write, henceforth 
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kept up a frequent correspondence 
with her. Odile often gave him 
serious advice, which he received 
with tender gratitude. Finding 
him well disposed, she decided to 
open her heart to him. Hugo joy- 
fully hastened to intercede for his 
sister, begging his father to banish 
no longer a daughter whose virtues 
would reflect so much honor on his 
house. But the duke, with his in- 
flexible pride, assumed a severe 
expression, and, in spite of his par- 
tiality for Hugo, told him he had 
particular motives, for which he 
was accountable to no one, for re- 
quiring Odile to remain at Baume. 
He also forbade his son ever mak- 
ing alike request. The young man 
was profoundly afflicted. Impelled 
by his ardent love for his sister, 
and believing her sweet presence 
would justify him in his father’s 
eyes, he immediately despatched 
horses and everything necessary for 
such a journey, telling his sister to 
set off immediately. Full of confi- 
dence in Hugo, and sure that her 
father had consented to her return, 
she ieft Baume. It was a sad and 
painful leave-taking, but she con- 
soled her aunt and the nuns by 
promising to return and end her 
days among them. But Heaven 
otherwise decreed. 

Odile had hardly left the monas- 
tery when she began to reproach 
herself for too strong a desire to 
return to her family, and for the 
eagerness with which she looked 
forward to a taste of earthly happi- 
ness. She remembered that he to 
whom she wished to consecrate 
her life is a jealous God, who wishes 
his servants, instead of clinging to 
human creatures, to consider them 
as instruments of perfection. She 
shed many and bitter tears, but, ac- 
cording to her custom, she had re- 
course to prayer, which assuaged 
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the trouble of her conscience and 
restored a sweet serenity and trust 
to her soul. 

Protected by holy angels, she 
arrived safely at the foot of the 
mountain on which rose the new 
castle of Hohenbourg. Adatric 
was conversing with his sons when 
he perceived a company of armed 
men accompanying a vehicle that 
was slowly ascending the acclivity. 
He inquired who the strangers 
were. “It is my sister Odile,” 
replied Hugo joyfully. “ And who 
dared bring her here without my 
orders?” cried the duke in an an- 
gry tone. The youth saw the 
truth must be acknowledged, and, 
bending his knee before. his father, 
he said: “It was I, my lord. Im- 
pelled by my ardent love for her, I 
wrote her she could come. I am 
guilty through excessive affection. 
Punish me alone, if you will not 
forgive, for she is innocent.” 

Hugo, relying too much on his 
father’s partiality, thought he should 
escape with only a few sharp words; 
but Adalric, inflamed with rage, 
raised the staff he held in his hand, 
and inflicted such a blow on his 
son that he fell senseless at his 
feet. Ashamed and sorry for his 
rashness, the duke raised him, and 
ordered that his bruises should* be 
cared for. 

Adalric’s anger had passed away 
when Odile arrived at the top of 
the mountain. Kneeling, she lifted 
towards him the eyes once closed 
to the light. The duke, recalling 
the miracle wrought in her behalf, 
felt, for the first time, an impulse 
of affection, and, raising her in a 
kind manner, he bade his sons to 
welcome her affectionately. At 
that instant Berswinde and _ her 
daughter Roswinde came running 
out. The duchess kissed, with 
many tears, Odile’s eyes, acknow- 
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ledging that God had suffered her 
child to be born blind that he 
might at a later day manifest his 
power by repeating the miracle of 
the gospel. Our saint was then 
conducted to the chapel. There, 
humbly prostrate, she thanked God 
for protecting her in her journey 
and reuniting her to her family. 


Vil. 

Although Adalric’s aversion. to 
Odile was lessened, and he showed 
her some kindness at her arrival, he 
was far from feeling the same love 
for her as for the rest of his chil- 
dren. He assigned her a retired 
part of the castle, and gave her as 
a companion a holy maiden from 
Great Britain who was vowed to the 
service of God. He never admit- 
ted her to his presence, and only 
allowed her the portion of a ser- 
vant for her subsistence. Our 
saint, overlooking this unjust treat- 
ment, led at Hohenbourg a life as 
simple and retired as at the Con- 
vent of Baume, often finding means, 
by really depriving herself of the 
necessaries of life, of aiding the 
needy. It was not long before her 
father awoke to better feelings. 
Crossing a court of the castle, one 
day, he met Odile carrying a cov- 
ered dish. Laying aside his usual 
coldness, he said mildly: ‘‘ Where 
are you going; my child?” “My 
lord,” replied she, “I am going to 
cook a little oat-meal for some 
poor sick people.” These words, 
timidly uttered, touched the duke. 
He looked tenderly at his daughter, 
whose love and sweetness were un- 
changed by his treatment, and ex- 
claimed, with tears in his eyes: 
“ Be not afflicted, my dearest child, 
at having hitherto led a life of pri- 
vation. It shall not be so hereaf- 
ter.” 

In fact, from that moment the re- 
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lations of Odile and her father were 
changed. Heé began to treat her 
with marked favor, as if to pay the 
long arrear of paternal lové; but 
she, who was not cast down by 
misfortune, showed herself unelat- 
ed by prosperity. Disdaining the 
pleasures now at her command, she 
continued to devote her whole life 
to God. Her days and nights were 
passed in prayer and good works. 
Her example produced such an ef- 
fect that it was imitated by the rest 
of the family. Her sister Roswinde 
renounced the pleasures of the 
world to bear the cross of our Lord. 
The manners of her father and 
brothers were softened, and they 
endeavored to practise the Chris- 
tian virtues. Even the servants of 
the castle began to live devoutly. 
She gained all hearts. She was 
such a friend to the poor and un- 
fortunate that Hohenbourg soon 
became their refuge. “Our dear 
saint,” for such is the name the old 
historians of Alsace give her, was 
not satisfied with bestowing on 
them kind words. She gave them 
all the money and clothing she 
possessed. She often endured hun- 
ger and refused food that she 
might aid the sick still more. 
Every day she descended the steep 
mountain-path to seek those who 
were unable to reach the castle, 
and encourage them with her pious 
counsels. Her zeal in their behalf 
was unbounded. She _ performed 
the most revolting offices with her 
own hands. The unhappy regard- 
ed her not only as a benefactress, 
but as a friend to whom they could 
open their hearts and consciences. 
The duke and duchess soon became 
so fond of her that if any one wish- 
ed a special favor they begged it 
through iher. Adalric’s repentance 
for his past injustice exceeded the 
anger he felt at her birth. He 
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once thought his conduct justifiable, 
now he acknowledged it was inex- 
cusable, thus showing himself supe- 
rior to most men of his station, who 
are unwilling to allow they are ever 
wrong. He actually commended 
Hugo for his disobedience, and 
tried to atone by particular favors 
for his cruel treatment at the time 
of Odile’s arrival. 

But this serenity could not last 
forever. Our saint, who had en- 
dured her father’s coldness so he- 
roically, now began to grow weary 
of a life of grandeur. She was de- 
pressed by the flattery of which she 
was the object. Duties that were 
purely worldly absorbed part of the 
time she wished to consecrate to 
God. In a word, she often sighed 
after the retirement of Baume and 
the life she led there. She finally 
asked her father’s permission to 
return to her aunt and end her 
days in penitential works. “I am 
misunderstood here,” said she; “I 
am treated with a respect of which 
I am not worthy. You do not 
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know what I really am, and, if I re- 
main here any longer, I may even 
forget it inyself.” 

But the duke opposed her depar- 
ture, telling her that by practising 
the Christian virtues at court she 
could do more good than by leav- 
ing the world for the austerities of 
Baume. Prayers and tears were 
of no avail; Adalric’s resolution 
was not to be shaken. Odile, de- 
spairing of her return, wrote a 
touching farewell letter to her old 
companions. Their sorrow was 
tempered by remembering that she 
was under the special protection of 
God, who doubtless wished to make 
use of her in extending elsewhere 
the glory of his holy name. Full 
of veneration for her memory, they 
put carefully away among the 
precious objects in their church 
a violet-colored veil, embroidered 
with gold and silk of different 
colors by the daughter of the Duke 
of Alsace when she lived among 
them, an exile from the house of 
her father. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 





FAC-SIMILES OF IRISH NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Few of our readers are probably 
aware that the English government, 
for the last ten years, has been 
making fac-similes of the most im- 
portant national MSS., for publica- 
tion and sale, by the process of 
photo-zincography. The Domes- 
day Book was the first work taken 
in hand. This wonderful record, 
without a peer in the world, is a 
general survey of the land of Eng- 
land, ordered by William the Con- 
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queror in the year of our Lord 
1085. It is the undisputed tes- 
timony of the relations existing 
at that period between the land- 
lords and their tenants; and it de- 
scribes the state of society which 
existed in England under the 
Anglo-Saxon kings up to the con- 
quest of the kingdom by the Duke 
of Normandy. | So successfully was 
the printing of the fac-similes of 
the Domesday Book accomplished, 
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and so acceptable to historical stu- 
dents of every degree was its pub- 
lication, that, in the spring of 1864, 
the Lords of H. M. Treasury una- 
nimously endorsed the proposal by 
the late Master of the Rolls (Lord 
Romilly) that the same process of 
photo-zincography should be appli- 
ed to the reproduction and perpe- 
tuation of some of the “ National 
Records.” Three volumes of Eng- 
lish manuscripts and three volumes 
of Scottish manuscripts have been 
followed by the preparation for 
three volumes of Irish national 
MSS., which will rank (says Mr. 
William Basevi Sanders, the Assist- 
ant Keeper of Her Majesty’s Re- 
cords, in his Annual Report, print- 
ed in the year 1873, on the fac- 
similes photo-zincographed at the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southamp- 
ton) among the first of the many 
valuable publications which Sir 
Henry James (the military engineer 
officer in charge) has been the means 
of laying before the public. 

Let us look over Mr. Sanders’s 
description of the Irish MSS. He 
has gathered his information from 
the best sources, having consulted 
and freely used O’Donovan’s edi- 
tion of the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, the accessible works of Dr. 
Petrie, Dr. Todd, Dr. Reeves, and 
Prof. Westwood, and more particu- 
larly from the elaborate investiga- 
tions of Prof. O’Curry, published 
in his Lectures on the MS. Materials 
of Ancient Irish History. 

The first of these MSS., both in 
point of age and on account of the 
remarkable history that attaches to 
it, is the volume known as Dom/h- 
nach Airgid, or Silver Shrine. This 
is a volume of the Gospels—per- 
haps the oldest in the world—of 
the Vth century, and traditionally 
believed to have been the private 
book of devotion of S. Patrick him- 
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self, and to have been given by 
him to S. Mac Carthainn when 
he placed him over the See of 
Clogher. The legend in which 
this curious story is narrated ap- 
pears in the Zripartite Life of S. 
Patrick, and O’Curry in his lectures 
gives the following literal transla- 
tion of it : 

“S. Patrick, having gone into 
the territory of Ui Cremthainn, 
founded many churches there. As 
he was on his way from the North, 
and coming to the place now call- 
ed Clochar, he was carried over a 
stream by his strong man, Bishop 
Mac Carthainn, who, while bearing 
the saint, groaned aloud, exclaiming 
*‘Uch! uch!’ 

“*Upon my good word,’ said the 
saint, ‘it was not usual with you to 
speak that word.’ 

“*T am now old and infirm,’ said 
3ishop Mac Carthainn, ‘and all 
my early companions on the mis- 
sion you have set down in their 
respective churches, while I am 
still on my travels.’ 

“* Found you a church, then,’ said 
the saint, ‘that shall not be too 
near for us for familiarity, nor too 
far from us for intercourse.’ 

“And the saint then left Bishop 
Mac Carthainn at Clochar, and be- 
stowed on him the Domhnach Air- 
gid, which had been given to him 
from heaven when he was on the 
sea coming'from Erinn.” 

The shrine which held this relic is 
composed of three distinct covers, of 
different dates—of wood, of copper 
plated with silver, and the most 
modern of silver plated with gold, 
richly ornamented with figures of 
the Saviour, the Blessed Virgin, 
and saints, and with representa- 
tions of animals, and _traceries, 
among which is a mounted figure, 
sword in hand, and displaying with 
minute accuracy all the dress and 
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accoutrements of an Irish noble of 
the XIVth century. 

The MS. itself is in such a state 
from age and damp as to make in- 
spection of its contents impossible, 
the leaves being all stuck together, 
and the whole of about the consist- 
ency and appearance of a piece of 
brick. The portions of which fac- 
similes will be given present a good 
example of the better parts of it. 
It was originally the property of 
the monastery of Clones, and was 
procured in the county Monaghan 
by Mr. George Smith, from whom 
it was purchased for £300 (say 
$1,500) by Lord Rossmore, -who 
presented it to the Royal Irish 
Academy, where it remains at pre- 
sent. 

The next MS. is as curious—the 
Cathach, or Book of Battles—a copy 
of the Psalms, supposed to have 
been written by S. Columba. It 
consists of fifty-eight leaves of vel- 
lum, and appears to be perfect from 
the xxxist to the cvith Psalm, 
all prior to which are gone, and is 
enclosed in a_ handsome shrine. 
Why it was called the Book of Bat- 
tles is told by O’Curry, from the Zzfe 
of S. Columba, by Magnus O’Dohm- 
naill. S. Columba, when on a visit 
to S. Finnen of Drom Finn, being 
very anxious to have a copy of S. 
Finnen’s Book of the Psalms, made 
one surreptitiously by borrowing 
the book, and copying it in the 
church after every one else had 
left. S. Finnen had notice of this 
underhand proceeding of his bro- 
ther saint from one of his pupils, 
and accordingly, as soon as the 
copy was finished, demanded pos- 
session of it. S. Columba refusing 
to comply with this demand, the 
matter was referred to Diarmaid 
Mac Ferghusa Cerrbheaill, King of 
Erinn, who pronounced against 
him in a judgment which to this 
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day remains a proverb in Ireland— 
Le gach béin a boinin (“To every 
cow its calf”), and so, by analogy, 
“to every book its copy.” This 
adverse judgment, closely followed 
by the accidental death of the son 
of Diarmaid’s chief steward while 
engaged in a game of hurling with 
the son of the King of Connaught— 
at that time a hostage at Tara— 
who was torn from S. Columba’s 
arms, into which he had thrown 
himself for sanctuary, and put to 
death, so enraged the saint that he 
stirred up his relatives in Tirconnel 
and Tyrone to revenge the insult, 
and a bloody battle was fought in 
Connavweht, which ended in the rout 
of the king’s army: and this was 
how the book obtained its name. 

For thirteen hundred years the 
book was preserved as an heirloom 
by the O’Donnells, having been 
handed down by S. Columba him- 
self, who belonged to that clan. 
It is now preserved in the Royal 
Irish Academy. Four pages have 
been selected for copying, contain- 
ing severally the first twelve verses 
of Psalm lxxx., the last three of 
Ixxxix., and the first seven of xc., 
the whole of xciv., and the first 
eleven of xcv. The condition in 
which these pages remain is won- 
derful, and reflects great honor 
upon the family who have for sc 
many ages and through so many 
national troubles and disturbances 
preserved this relic with 
care. 

The next is the Book of Durrow, 
or Gospels of S. Columba, a volume 
containing 248 leaves of vellum, 
written in columns by the hand of 
S. Columba himself, as asserted in 
the following inscription on the fly- 
leaf: “ Liber autem hic scriptus est 
a manu ipsius B. Columbkille per 
spatium i2 dierumanno 500”; and 
again, “ Rogo beatitudinem tuam, 
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sancte presbiter Patrici, ut quicun- 
que, hunc libellum manu tenuerit, 
meminerit Columb scriptoris, qui 
hoc scripsi ipsemet evangelium per 
xii. dierum spatium gratia Domini 
nostri.” This last inscription is 
quoted by Dr. Petrie as conclusive 
evidence of the date of the volume, 
which is considered by Dr. Reeves 
to be either as old as S. Columba’s 
day, or nearly so (a somewhat curi- 
ous hypothesis if the volume were 
written by S. Columba). 

Until its presentation to Trinity 
College by Dr. Jones, Bishop of 
Meath, this book was kept at Dur- 
row, in King’s County, the monas- 
tery and church of which were 
founded by S. Columba about the 
year 550, where the tradition of its 
having belonged to their patron 
saint was preserved and believed in 
by the monks. It was originally 
enclosed in a silver-mounted cuhm- 
dach, or shrine, made for it by or- 
der of Flann, King of Ireland, who 
reigned from 879 to 916, which was 
lost, as Mr. Westwood conjectures, 
in 1007, when the volume was sto- 
len. 

The portions selected for copying 
are pages 12>, 143, 1184, and 173%. 
The first contains the prayer of the 
writer above quoted, under which is 
also written, “Ora pro me, frater 
mi; Dominus tecum sit’; the sec- 
ond is the first page of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel, the third the first page of 
S. Luke’s Gospel, and the fourth 
the concluding page of the same 
Gospel, at the bottom of which 
is written, “—+ Miserere Domine 
Naemani + filii Neth-+” names 
which O’Curry states had not been 
identified at the time of his lectures, 
though the surname seems to be 
very like that of the scribe after 
whom another of the MSS. contain- 
ed in this volume is called—Mac 
Nathi. 
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The next MS. in order is the fa- 
mous Book of Kells, a copy of the 
Gospels, also traditionally ascribed 
to S. Columba—a tradition doubted 
by some, but which Dr. Todd saw 
no reason to mistrust, as the book 
is undoubtedly a MS. of that age. 
About the same time as that when 
the Book of Durrow was sacrile- 
giously deprived of its shrine, the 
Book of Kells was also stolen out 
of the church from which it takes 
its name. The circumstance is 
thus narrated in the Four Masters: 
“The age of Christ 1006.... 
The great Gospel of Colum Cille 
was stolen at night from the Wes- 
tern Erdomh [sacristy] of the great 
church of Ceandrrus. This was 
the principal relic of the Western 
World on account of its singular 
cover, and it was found after twen- 
ty nights and two months, its gold 
having been stolen off it, and a sod 
over it.” 

It continued in the possession of 
the Church of Kells till the time 
of Archbishop Usher, after whose 
death it was granted with the rest 
of that prelate’s library, in which 
it was then found, by King Charles 
II., to the university of Dublin, 
and has been preserved in the li- 
brary of Trinity College ever since. 

Of the pages chosen for copying, 
6>, 7a, and 27% are entries concern- 
ing lands, believed to be the only 
existing specimens, of pre-Anglo 
and Norman date, of deeds written 
in the Irish language. They are 
written in a rude, rough hand, that 
looks unsightly in contrast with the 
character of the contents of the 
volume proper. 34% is the begin- 
ning of S. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
is entirely filled with the initial 
of.“ Liber generationis.” 1238, 
1247, and 126» contain S. Matthew’s 
story of the crucifixion, 124? being 
all taken up by the words, “ Tunc 
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crucifixerant Christum et duos la- 
trones,” written in a very singular 
fashion, and enclosed in a frame- 
work profusely decorated. 200> 
contains a portion of the genealogy 
in the third chapter of S. John, and 
19> displays a collection of fantas- 
tic symbols, with a very handsome 
capital Z, and the first two sylla- 
bles of Zacharias embellished with 
spirited figures of a dog pursuing a 
wolf. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
elaborate ornamentation of this re- 
markable volume, or the quaint- 
ness of the grotesque subjects in- 
troduced into it. The gigantic ini- 
tial letter, which is given as an ex- 
ample in this volume, is filled in 
with an almost -incredible inter- 
lacing of extravagant impossibili- 
ties: Serpentine figures with hu- 
man heads; intertwined sketches 
of men spotted like leopards in at- 
titude of earnest conversation; rats 
sitting on the backs of cats, who 
are holding other rats by the tails, 
the rats being engaged in eating a 
cake; human figures with impossible 
combinations of their own and other 
creature’s limbs; strange shapes of 
birds and. fishes, geometrical de- 
signs and intricate arabesque tra- 
ceries, all woven together in the 
wildest dreamlike way, and having 
an effect that charms the eye, and 
fills the mind with amazement at 
the fancy that designed and the 
hand that executed them. 

The next is another copy of the 
Gospels, known as the Book of 
Dimma Mac Nathi, made, it is 
said, at the express desire of S. 
Cronan of Roscrea, who died in the 
beginning of the VIIth century. 
The drawings in this book are very 
rude, and the writing of some parts 
of it difficult to read, though the 
scribe Dimma is supposed to have 
belonged to a family of saints, one 
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of whom, at any rate, was greatly 
distinguished as a penman. It was 
purchased from Sir William Be- 
tham, its original place of deposit 
having been the Abbey of Roscrea, 
and is now in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Four pages have been chosen for 
copying. The first contains por- 
tions of chapters 27 and 28 of S. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and has this 
note at the foot: “Finit. Oroit do 
Dimma rodscrib pro Deo et bene- 
dictione ” (“ A prayer for Dimma, 
who has written for God, and a 
benediction’). Between the 49th 
and soth verses of the 27th chapter 
there is this other verse, the sub- 
stance of which only appears in 
the Gospel of S. John: “Alius 
vero, accepta lancea pupugit latus 
ejus et exivit aqua et sanguis.” 
Here, however, the piercing is 
made to take place before the 
death. The second is the illumi- 
nated page preceding S. John. In 
it is depicted a bird, probably in- 
tended for that saint’s symbol, an 
eagle, carrying a book in its talons, 
surrounded by a border of ara- 
besque design. The last two pages 
contain the first thirty-eight verses 
of the 1st chapter of S. John, the 
first written along the full breadth 
of the page and with a handsome 
initial “In,” the second written in 
columns. 

The next MS. is another copy 
of the Gospels, known as the Book 
of Moling, and supposed to have 
been written about the year 690 
by S. Moling, Bishop of Ferns. It 
was presented to Trinity College, 
Dublin, by a member of the family 
of Kavanagh, by whom it had been 
preserved for many generations in 
its metal cumhdach, or covering. 

Four pages have been selected. 
The first is a figure of one of the 
Evangelists, with a book in his 
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left hand, and a pen, which he is 
dipping into an ink-horn, in his 
right. The second contains the 
18th chapter of S. Matthew, from 
the 8th verse to the 27th; the third, 
from the 27th verse to the 16th 
verse of the 1gth chapter of S. 
Matthew; and the fourth, the con- 
cluding verses of the last chapter 
of S. John. 

The Book of Armagh Nas also 
been selected. This volume, a 
transcript of one still older, sup- 
posed to have been the holograph 
of S. Patrick, was ascribed by Sir 
W. Betham to Bishop Aedh of Stet- 
ty, whose death is recorded in the 
Four Masters in 698; and O’Cur- 
ry conceived it to be as old as 
724, but Mr. Graves seems to have 
proved that it was written by the 
scribe Ferdomnach in 807. Itisa 
small quarto volume, consisting of 
221 leaves of vellum, and contain- 
ing an extract from the Z7ripariite 
Life of S. Patrick, annotations on 
that saint’s life by Tirechan and 
others, his confession or epistle to 
the Irish, the Epistle of S. Jerome 
to Pope Damasus, the ten Euse- 
bian canons, an explanation of He- 
brew names used in the Gospels, 
with various prefaces and argv- 
ments, the four Gospels and re- 
maining books of the New Testa- 
ment, the life of S. Martin of Tours 
by Sulpicius, with two epistles by 
Sulpicius and Severus, and con- 
cludes with a prayer. It belonged 
to the Church of Armagh, being, 
as Prof. Westwood relates, held 
in such veneration that the fami- 
ly of Mac Mayre held lands 
from the See of Armagh by the 
tenure of its safe keeping; and in 
1846 it was presented to Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Brownlow, into whose family it 
had passed in the XVIIth century. 

Six pages have been selected, the 
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first three of which contain the ex- 
tract from the Zripartite Life of S. 
Patrick. On the first column of 
page 18> is the following account 
of a miracle performed by S. Pa- 
trick: “Sechnall went afterwards 
to rebuke Patrick on account of a 
chariot he had. Then Patrick sent 
the chariot to Sechnall without a 
charioteer in it, but it was an an- 
gel that directed it. Sechnall sent 
it, when it had stopped three nights 
there with him, to Manchan, and it 
remained three nights with him. 
He sent it to Fiace. Fiacc reject- 
ed it. After that where they went 
to was round the church three 
times, when the angel said, ‘It is 
to you they have been given from 
Patrick when he came to know 
your disease.’” The miracle as 
here related is, as O’Curry very 
truly observes, not quite intelligi- 
ble, but the key to it is to be found 
in the Zripartite Life, from which it 
had probably been taken. The 
story there is that once, when 
Sechnall was at Armagh, he re- 
marked that two chariot horses 
which he saw there would be a fit- 
ting gift to Bishop Fiace. Patrick 
was not at home at the time, but as 
soon as he returned and heard this he 
had the horses harnessed to achariot, 
and sent them off, without a coach- 
man, to Fiacc at Stetty, where they 
arrived safely. The reason of S. 
Patrick making him this present 
was to enable him to go to his cave 
on the hill of Drom Coblai, where 
he used to repair on Shrove Satur- 
day with five loaves, and remain 
till Easter Saturday ; and because 
“chafers had gnawed his legs so 
that death was near him.” 

Then come Zhe Gospels of Mael- 
bride Mac Durnan, Archbishop of 
Armagh fram 885 to 927, a small 
and beautifully-written copy of the 
Gospels, made apparently by the 
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same scribe, Ferdomnach, who 
wrote the Book of Armagh, and at 
about the same period. The ini- 
tial page of each Gospel is very 
gracefully illuminated, and to each 
is prefixed a page bearing the fig- 
ure of its writer, surrounded by a 
border of delicate tracery. ‘The 
pages selected are the first four, 
comprising the “ Liber generatio- 
nis” and the inscription in capitals, 
the face of folio 5 being the be- 
ginning of S. Matthew’s narra- 
tive; the dorse of folio 65, which 
contains his account of the scourg- 
ing and mocking, and at the foot 
this note by the scribe: M¢ér as- 
sdrsa for Coimdid nime agus talman 
(“ Great this violence upon the God 
of heaven and earth ’’) ; the dorse of 
folio 69, containing the following 
letter, writien in Saxon, is probably 
the earliest known contemporary 
copy of a petition for restitution of 
temporalities toan English bishop : 

“Wulfstan, Archbishop, greets 
Cnut his Lord and Aelfgyfe the 
Queen humbly, and I make 
known to you two, liege, that 
we have done as the certificate 
came to us from you with regard 
to the Bishop Aethelnoth, that we 
have now consecrated him. Now 
pray I for God’s love, and in the 
name of all God’s saints, that ye 
will have respect to God and to 
the holy order. That he may be 
admitted to the possessions that 
others before him were: namely, 
Dunstan the good and many an- 
other: that he may be likewise ad- 
mitted to rights and honors. In 
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which case it shall be for both of 
you meritorious before God, and 
eke honorable before the world.” 

At the end of S. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel there is, in addition to Archbi- 
shop Wulfstan's (of York) letter, this 
memorandum in Latin: “Cnud, 
King of the Angles, has given to 
Christ’s Church an arm of S. Bar- 
tholomew the Apostle, with the 
great pall and the golden crown of 
his head; and the port of Sand- 
wich and all issues of the water of 
the same from either side of the 
river; so that a ship floating in the 
stream when the water shall be 
high, at the distance of the cast 
of a very small hatchet from the 
shore, the droits of the ship are 
to be received by the servants 
of Christ’s Church. And no man 
whatsoever has custom in the same 
port except the monks of Christ’s 
Church. Theirs also is the ferry 
over the port, and the boats and 
toll of boats and of all ships which 
come to Sandwich from Peperness 
as far as Northmouth. If, how- 
ever, anything be found on the 
high sea, being brought to Sand- 
wich, Christ’s Church shall take 
half, and the remaining part shall 
rest with the finders.” 

The volume is preserved in the 
library of Lambeth Palace, but it is 
a singular fact that it finds no 
place either in the catalogue of 
that library published in 1812, or 
in the catalogue of the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where Archbishop Parker’s collec- 
tion of MSS. is preserved. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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CONGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC GERMANS AT MAYENCE. 


On the 16th and 17th days of 
June the Second Congress of the 
Catholic Germans assembled at 
Mayence. This congress must be 
distinguished from the regular an- 
nual congress of all the Catholic 
societies of Germany. The con- 
stitution of the latter was formed 
during ,the stormy times of 1848. 
it treats only upon religious ques- 
tions, and excludes on principle 
the discussion of politics during its 
deliberations; whereas the Congress 
of Catholic Germans, which held 
its first session two years ago, has 
for its object, according to its 
statutes, the defence of the liberty 
and the rights of the Catholic 
Church, and the maintenance of 
Christian principles in all the 
spheres of public life by all moral 
and lawful means, especially by the 
use of constitutionally-recognized 
and guaranteed civil rights; and it 
therefore desires to be considered a 
political organization. Itis already 
in operation throughout Germany, 
in Prussia particularly. Its sessions 
are held in Mayence—in that city 
which, owing to its advantageous 
position in Middle Germany, oppo- 
site the confluence of the river May- 
ence with the Rhine, was chosen by 
the Romans as a boundary, and by 
S. Boniface as the central point 
for the Christianization of the Teu- 
tons. It is true that “Golden 
Mayence,” the special and true 
daughter of the Roman Church 
(Aurea Moguntia sancte Romane 
Ecclesia specialis vera filia), as the 
inscription reads upon the old city 
seal, has, since the beginning of this 


century, fallen greatly from its for- 
mer splendor. In it once resided 
an archbishop, who was the legate 
of the apostolic chair for Germany, 
and metropolitan over twenty-four 
bishoprics, which extended from 
Brandenburg to Chur in Switzer- 
land, and from Metz to Prague and 
Olmiitz, and which comprised the 
largest part of the old German em- 
pire; so that next to the Pope he 
was called the greatest prince of 
the church (Post Papam secundus, 
says Marianus Scotus (+ 1086) in 
his Chron. Aet. VI., ad a. 750), and 
in his temporal position as elector 
and hereditary chancellor of the 
empire ranked next to the emperor, 
and was called the Prince of prin- 
ces (Moguntius post imperatorem 
princeps est principum—Vi/a Ar- 
noldi). Mayence is now only a 
provincial city belonging to little 
Hessia, and the boundaries of its 
bishopric are inconsiderable. Nev- 
ertheless, in the present combat for 
the liberty of the church, it oc- 
cupies, and has for years occupied, 
an important place by reason of a 
succession of great men, Bishop 
Von Ketteler at the head, and it 
cannot be doubted that the city 
will in future be of great impor- 
tance to the Catholic interests of 
Germany. 

The centrum of the Catholic par- 
ty in Mayence is the Casino zum 
Frankfurter-hof. (Casino of the 
court of Frankfort), whose spacious 
and imposing hall has not its equal 
in the city. In former times this 
hall was used when a blow was to 
be struck at the interest of the 
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Catholic Church; but things are 
changed, and the Frankfurter-hof is 
now the stronghold in which the 
defenders of the Catholic Church 
meet together. Not until the use 
of this hall was acquired, owing to 
the determined efforts of Falk IIL., 
the people’s champion, so well known 
throughout all Germany, did the 
Catholic party in Mayence be- 
gin to feel its own importance. 
For the past twenty years its mem- 
bers have appeared regularly at every 
election upon the battle-field, to be 
as regularly defeated; but they were 
finally successful in securing Canon 
Dr. Moufang as their deputy at the 
last election for the Reichstag. 

In the above-named hall the Con- 
gress of Catholic Germans held its 
late sessions. It was appropriately 
decorated for the occasion. In a 
prominent place, surrounded by 
beautiful flowers, was seen the bust 
of our Holy Father, Pius IX. 
Above, in golden letters, were writ- 
ten the words, “ For God and Fa- 
therland,” and over this the sign of 
redemption with the inscription, “ In 
this sign thou shalt conquer.” Upon 
the pillars of the hall were placed 
the coats-of-arms of the different 
bishoprics of Germany. The crape 
hanging over those of the Archbish- 
ops of Cologne and Posen and Gne- 
sen, and that of the Bishop of 
Treves, was emblematic of the grief 
which fills the heart of every Cath- 
olic when he remembers the three 
venerable prelates who, forcibly re- 
moved from their episcopal sees, 
now testify in prison to the divini- 
ty of Christianity and the inalienable 
right of the church to that liberty 
in matters of faith and religion left 
her by her Founder. The evening 
before the opening of the Congress 
many members of ‘the society met 
from all parts of Germany to greet 
one another. Even the United 
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States was represented in the person 
of the learned F. Hecker. A superfi- 
cial glance was enough to convince 
any one that the nobility in par- 
ticular desired by their presence to 
show their love and affection for 
our persecuted mother, the church. 
For years the majority of the Catho- 
lic nobles of Westphalia and the 
Rhine have been animated with a 
deep religious feeling. The best 
names among the aristocracy are 
generally found at the head of the 
numerous appeals in behalf of reli- 
gion; and in their own homes (a 
fact which is of great importance) 
these nobles do not strive to emu- 
late by outward splendor those 
“ capitalists ” whose lives are spent 
in acquiring riches, but they rather 
seek to uphold the honor of their 
names by the simplicity of their 
mode of life, in their daily actions, 
by educating their children as Ca- 
tholics should, and instilling into 
them principles of honesty, moral- 
ity, and every Christian virtue. It 
makes a lasting impression upon 
whomsoever is admitted to familiar 
intercourse with any of these noble 
families to see all the members of 
the household devoutly assembled 
in the private chapel of the man- 
sion, for the adornment of whose 
altars no expense has been spared, 
there to attend the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass ; and in the evening to be- 
hold the father of the family, by ring- 
ing a bell, again summons them into 
the chapel for evening prayer and 
examen of conscience, at which the 
chaplain, but oftener the head of 
the house, be he old or young, 
performs the duty of reading the 
prayers. Fathers and mothers 
should imitate the example of these 
noblemen, and when priests, on ac- 
count of their faith, are imprisoned 
or exiled, they themselves should 
take the place of the priests in their 
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own homes. Then will the zeal of 
priests grow stronger and Catholic 
faith take deeper root. Would to 
God that we could see the same 
state of things in many castles in 
Middle Germany, in Silesia, Bava- 
ria, and in Brisgau (Baden), as is 
now seen in Westphalia and on the 
Rhine ! 

But let us return, after this di- 
gression, to our Congress in the 
Frankfurter-hof. Its president, 
Baron von Loé, representative in 
the Retchstag, who last year with 
manly courage defended the organi- 
zation against intrigues of all kinds, 
was received with universal ap- 
plause when he ascended the ros- 
trum and opened Congress with the 
salutation, “Praise be to Jesus 
Christ!” Ina few but convincing 
words he explained why, despite 
the serious aspect of the times, they 
had met in “Golden Mayence,” 
where liberty of speech is yet per- 
mitted. (A short time ago a meet- 
ing at Treves was dissolved because 
Herr Majunke, a representative in 
the Reichstag, had said in the 
course of his remarks that Bis- 
marck was only mortal, and while 
lying upon his sick-bed suffered as 
much as any beggar who lies ill in 
his hut. Another meeting was 
broken uj» by the Prussian police 
because the speaker had announced 
his intention of discoursing upon 
one particular theme. Who knows 
what terrible things the police un- 
derstood by the word “ theme ” ?) 
Then followed a long succession of 
congratulations which the guests, 
coming from all parts of Germany, 
had personally to offer. As space 
does not permit us to give a length- 
ened sketch of all these speeches, 
we must content ourselves with 
simply giving the title of the ad- 
dress and the name of the speaker. 

Dr. Evels of Bonn spoke con- 
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cerning the latest cultivated plant, 
which grows only in Germany, and 
there sporadically, notwithstanding 
the most careful attention from 
high quarters—that is, Old Catho- 
licism. With this exception, no 
dangers threaten the Catholic 
Church in Germany. Count Bas- 
senheim was the bearer of greet- 
ings from the Bishop of Basel, who 
asked the prayers of the members 
for the persecuted friends of reli- 
gion in Switzerland. . Baron Still- 
fried of Vienna assured the Con- 
gress that the Catholics of Austria 
were united, and expected the sal- 
vation of Austria only from inti- 
mate union with the church. Dr. 
Lingens of Aix-la-Chapelle invited 
all present to attend the exposition 
of relics in the venerable electoral 
city of the old German emperors, 
which exposition takes place this 
year, and not again until 1881. 
Baron von Frankenstein of Bava- 
ria spoke~on the state of affairs in 
his country, declaring his belief 
that they would soon change for 
the better. Count Kageneck of 
Freiburg in Baden looked confi- 
dently forward to a happy future, 
relying upon the just rights of the 
Catholics and upon the powerful 
protection of God. Count Bissin- 
gen of Wiirtemberg (Swabia) as- 
serted that the fable of the Catho- 
lics hating the empire finds no be- 
lievers among the honest people of 
Swabia. Herr Baudri of Cologne, 
the brother of the coadjutor-bi- 
shop, an old, faithful warrior, pro- 
claimed in words of burning elo- 
quence the earnestness with which 
the enemies of the Catholic Church 
publicly declare that the destruc- 
tion of the church is the order of 
the day, and he denounced the 
corruption of public opinion by the 
state, and the manner in which it 
subsidized the press by means of 
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the funds stolen from the church. 
He thanked diviae Providence for 
giving Germany such a_ united 
episcopate, and the present afflic- 
tion of the church only demonstrat- 
ed the fact that not only in Ger- 
many, but through the whole world, 
Catholics form only one family. 
While our enemies, he continued, 
raise on high the torch of discord, 
which has so frequently brought 
our fatherland to the verge of ruin, 
our Congress should use every ef- 
fort to build a new great and united 
Germany upon the foundations of 
a Christianity similar to that upon 
which old Germany became great 
and powerful. Herr Stroebel of 
Charlottenburg made the next 
speech, and he was followed by 
the Rev. F. Altheimer, Curate of 
Amorbach in Odenwald, Hellwich 
of Deidesheim in Palatine, Herr 
Wiese, merchant of Werden, Baron 
von Schorlemer of Overhagen, 
Herr Busch, contractor’ of Neuss, 
and finally by the junior editor of 
the Germania, Herr Cremer of Ber- 
lin. 

While the hall reverberated to 
the hearty cheers of the members, 
letters and telegrams were con- 
stantly arriving from the interior 
and from foreign countries, thus 
making perfect the picture of Cath- 
olic unity presented by this assem- 
bly. Despatches from Austria were 
especially numerous, showing there- 
by that in that country also the 
Catholics are keeping watch in 
the struggle that has begun. The 
old imperial city of Vienna glad- 
dened our hearts with two tele- 
grams. In'the one the Prince von 
Fiirstenberg salutes us in the name 
of the Catholic societies of Vienna; 
in the other the president of the 
Catholic people’s associations of 
lower Austria sends his best wish- 
es that “the heroic battle which 
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Germany’s bishops, priests, and lay- 
men wage with such sublime cour- 
age may find its end in a speedy 
victory for the holy cause of the 
church,’’ and adds the assurance: 
“We Catholics of Austria are firmly 
determined, confiding in God's pro- 
tection, to offer the same resistance 
if the same attacks are made upon 
the church.” Six telegrams from 
“green Styria” reached us, four 
of which were sent by the Catholics 
of Gritz, and two by the Catholic 
societies of Marburg and Wildon. 
“They desire to oppress you and 
us,” telegraphed Senator Karlon of 
Gritz, “but we will yet be the vic- 
tors; for Christ lives, Christ reigns, 
Christ commands, and Christ will 
triumph.” To these were added a 
telegram from the Catholic Society 
of Klagenfurth in Carinthia, and 
two others from ever-faithful Tyrol, 
from the society in Botzen, which 
numbers more than 3,o00 members, 
and from the society of Innsbriick. 
The president of the last society, 
Julius von Riccabona, sent us the 
following characteristic Tyrolese 
wish: “As the snow melts on the 
high mountain beneath the rays of 
the sun, so also may the intrigues 
against our holy church disap- 
pear before the power of truth.” 
Charles Count of Schoenbrunn 
and George Prince of Lobkowitz 
expressed in telegrams their re- 
spect, sympathy, and good wishes, 
while from far-distant Hungary the 
Catholic Political Society of Pres- 
burg sent assurances of their love 
and affection. From Munich, Ba- 
varia, came telegrams, from the 
diocesan clergy of Eichstaedt, from 
the Centrum member Lang of Kel- 
heim, and from the society of Catho- 
lic men in Wasserburg on the Inn. 
From Noerdlingen the society of 
Catholic men in Riesa, numbering 
over 1,400 members, writes among 
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other things: “We feel in our 
hearts the afflictions which the 
Catholics of Prussia endure; we 
pray for the bishops, priests, and 
laity who are imprisoned on ac- 
count of their religious convic- 
tions; we approve of the conduct 
and praise the fidelity of our Catho- 
lic brethren; yes, we are edified by 
their unity in faith and by their 
firmness, and we congratulate them 
on their perseverance and courage, 
which, because it comes from God, 
will conquer the world. ... We 
shall never consent to give to Cesar 
the things that belong to God; if 
it should be demanded of us, we 
shall obey God rather than man, 
and imitate the example of the 
Prussian Catholics.” From the 
south came greetings from the so- 
ciety of men in Constance and 
from the president of the Helve- 
tian Pius Society, Count M. Sche- 
rer-Bouard of Lucerne, and finally 
from Hunfeld, Viersen, Miinchen- 
Gladbach, Bochum, Luedinghaus- 
en, Kluesedoerpen, Prussia, two 
from the city of Hanover, one from 
the northern missionaries of New 
Miinster in Holstein, and the last 
from remote Dantzic. Among 
other despatches, there is worthy of 
special mention the telegram of 
Prince Salvati, in the name of the 
Congress of the Catholic Societies 
of Italy, which met at Venice, and 
the following from London: “The 
Catholic Union of Great Britain 
extends to you a brother’s hand to 
encourage you in the struggle with 
the evil spirit, and at the same time 
it deplores the death of your cham- 
pion, Malinckrodt. (Signed) Duke 
of Norfolk, President of the Catho- 
lic Union of Great Britain.” 

The greatest interest was shown 
when the mammoth address from 
the United States was exhibited. 
It contained upon a roll of paper 
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one thousand feet long 30,000 signa- 
tures of Catholic men whose own 
or whose fathers’ cradle had rested 
upon German soil. (A few days 
after this address was again expos- 
ed in the great hall, and the endless 
roll of paper was drawn from the 
table of the president up to the 
glass cupola, and from there letting 
it fall down again upon the presi- 
dent’s table, it was taken up for the 
second time to the chandelier, and 
from thence to the roof.) The fear- 
less expressions contained in this 
document, which, thanks to “our 
freedom of speech,” could not be 
dwelt upon at length, and the gran- 
deur of this manifestation, showed 
the imprint of the youthful and vig- 
orous mind of men who glory in 
being citizens of the greatest re- 
public in the world—the United 
States. Not long ago we finished 
a great war in a great manner. It 
was then the pride of Germans to 
be German. Since then, however, 
the little banners of religious nar- 
row-mindedness have been every- 
where unfurled, and the so-called 
liberal party has sacrificed not only 
its principles, but the most impor- 
tant articles of the Prussian consti- 
tution—the idea of.a great Germany 
and peace and liberty. With the 
exception of a huge military power, 
everything has dwindled away. 
The men who won renown in 1870 
and 1871 are no longer heard of. 
The men of the Centrum are our 
real consolation, for by their pru- 
dent and fearless defence of truth, 
liberty, and justice they have obtain- 
ed great merit and are entitled to 
enduring praise. 

To place their labors under the 
protection of God, the Catholic 
Congress of Germany assembled 
early on the morning of June 16 
in the venerable Cathedral of May- 
ence, where they assisted at the 
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Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and re- 
ceived holy communion from the 
hands of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Herr 
von Ketteler. 

The devotion of these men, gath- 
ered from all parts of Germany, 
was greatly increased by the music, 
which was executed in a most mas- 
terly manner by the cathedral choir, 
who gave selections from the follow- 
ing composers: Vechi, Aichinger, 
Orlando Lasso, Palestrina, Croce, 
Vittoria, and Piadana. 

In the session which was held 
with closed doors the president first 
spoke of the sadness which filled the 
hearts of all the Catholics of Ger- 
many on account of the untimely 
death of Herman von Malinck- 
rodt, deputy to the Reichstag. The 
memory of this wonderful man, like 
a mourning accord, seemed to per- 
meate all the transactions, whether 
in writing or in words, and made 
itself felt even in the banquet-hall. 
We shall not, however, dwell any 
longer upon this theme, as we intend 
to give a short sketch of the life of 
this faithful champion of the church. 

Of the business transacted in the 
private session we shall make brief 
mention. ‘That which, as a general 
rule, is /as¢ thought of in all great 
Catholic undertakings, was in this 
instance the first to receive atten- 
tion—we mean the finances. In 
this regard, however, the Congress is 
deserving of no reproach, as it at- 
tached too little instead of too much 
importance to money —a prince 
seemingly so insignificant, but yet 
one who rules the world. , The 
Catholic Congress, organized as it is 
throughout Germany, stands in need 
of certain pecuniary means, which 
want will be felt in future even more 
than now. For this reason every 
member is obliged to give six Si/- 
bergroschen (about fifteen cents). It 
must, however, be understood that 
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the collection of this money is not 
made without some difficulty, since 
the organization is only in its in- 
fancy, and the number of members 
constantly increasing. 

We learn from the report of Herr 
Racke, High Treasurer of Darm- 
stadt, owing to whose self-sacrific- 
ing labors the finances of our Un- 
ion are in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, that the collections of last year 
amounted to 17,883 thalers, 14,000 
of which were put out on interest, 
including 7,000 loaned to differ- 
ent Catholic newspapers. Another 
question came up regarding the 
existence of the Union. According 
to the law of Prussia in reference to 
societies, a political society cannot 
act as a union or central society, 
nor form branches depending upon 
the union ; on the other hand, how 
ever, it is lawful for one society to 
exist over all Germany, and it can 
have its affairs conducted by author- 
ized agents. Our union was from 
the very beginning most anxious 
to correspond with this law. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the Prus- 
sian authorities have pretended to 
discover the existence of local bran- 
ches, in consequence of which many 
of them have been suppressed. The 
reason for this proceeding, which 
called into question the existence 
of the Union itself, was Section 10 of 
the statutes, which has reference to 
meetings held in different parts of 
the empire. To avoid further vexa- 
tions, this paragraph was stricken 
out, and at the same time it was ex- 
pressly said that Mayence was to 
be the headquarters of the Union, 
and that there the annual general 
meetings were to take place. 

Herr Racke, merchant of May- 
ence, and secretary of the Union, 
who had taken upon his youthful 
and strong shoulders the principal 
burden of the pecuniary affairs of 
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the Union, then introduced a series 
of propositions, for the examina- 
tion of which three committees 
were appointed, viz., one upon the 
social question of the day, another 
upon science, and a third on the in- 
fluence of the press; and finally he 
submitted certain rules of proceed- 
ing. 

The short address to the bishops 
assembled in Fulda, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and which 
was now read, deserves a place in 
this periodical. It is as follows: 


“Ricut Rev. BisHops: 

“In a momentous time like the pre- 
sent the Catholics of Germany assembled 
at Mayence respectfully desire to show 
their gratitude and admiration for the 
right reverend bishops of the fatherland, 
who have defended the rights and liber- 
ties of our Holy Catholic Church with 
such calm and fearless dignity ; but, alas ! 
our words of sympathy cannot reach sev- 
eral of the prelates, except through pri- 
son-doors. In proportion as the distress 
of the church increases, the more do we 
feel ourselves bound in conscience to 
declare before Germany and the whole 
world that no power upon earth shall sep- 
arate us from our dear bishops, appoint- 
ed by Almighty God, and that no power 
of man can force us to recognize other 
pastors than those who are in commu- 
nion with the Holy See, and who are re- 
cognized as true pastors by the successor 
of Peter, the chief pastor of the church. 

“Our dearly-beloved bishops have 
become shining examples of apostolic 
courage as our leaders in these days of 
combat; and as true children of the 
church we will follow them, and leave the 
consequences to Almighty God. 

“ The hand of God rests heavily upon 
us, and the end of our sufferings is con- 
cealed from the eyes of man. But we 
also know that this trial will be of benefit 
to us; we thank God that he deigns to 
allow us to combat and to suffer for his 
holy cause and for the liberty of his 
church. 

“* Through the cross to the light’ were 
the words spoken in the last Reichstag 
by that heroic warrior for whom all Cath- 
olic Germans pray, and who died in the 
defence of truth and right. It shall be 
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our device also: ‘ Through the cross to 
the light!’ 

“With these sentiments we ask your 
episcopal blessing, and with the most 


profound veneration we subscribe our- 
selves 


“ The most obedient servants and sons 
of our revered German bishops.” 


At one o’clock a banquet was 
held in the same great hall, at which 
300 members of the Union were 
present, among whom was the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Ketteler of Mayence. 
It was he who proposed the first 
toast to the Holy Father, which was 
received with enthusiasm, as it was 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
his appointment to the chair of 
Peter. The speaker reviewed the 
long series of years of combat be- 
tween light and darkness, and in the 
increasing enthusiasm and affection 
of the Catholic people for Pius IX., 
the representative of unity, appoint- 
ed by Almighty God, he saw an 
increase of the unity which the 
church, like an impregnable fortress 
in the midst of combats, exhibits, 
while the world threatens to split 
asunder. Baron von Frankenstein 
proposed, as the second toast, the 
Grand Duke of Hessia and all the 
German princes belonging to the 
Union, and made a few remarks 
appropriate-to the occasion. 

The president, Baron von Loé, 
proposed the health of the leaders 
given us by Almighty God, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishops of Germany, under 
whose guidance we some years ago 
saved the thrones from the whirl 
of revolution, and under whose 
direction we now hope to conquer 
the revolution which is preached 
by the government. Among the 
other toasts given, we will only 
mention that of the Rt. Rev. Bi- 
shop of Mayence, who paid a high 
tribute of praise to the men of the 
Centrum who had in Berlin defend- 
ed with such courage and skill the 
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causé of truth, justice, and liberty. 
After the banquet the different 
committees of the Union entered 
upon the discussion of the proposed 
resolutions, while the presiding of- 
ficers of the Congress consulted 
upon the drawing up of these reso- 
lutions. 

The same resolutions formed also 
the theme for the speakers in the 
public evening sessions, to which 
such a great number of persons 
were attracted that the hall of the 
Frankfurter-hof, large as it is, was 
not sufficient to contain all. 

The first speaker, Baron von 
Wendt of Westphalia, passed in re- 
view the public events that had 
transpired in Europe for the last 
year, and he demonstrated in a con- 
vincing manner that hostility to 
the church had everywhere appear- 
ed simultaneously, and was therefore 
the result of preconcerted action. 
The explanation of this fact the 
speaker found in the activity of 
modern liberalism, which had de- 
termined upon the complete denial 
of Christianity, and which boldly 
avows that by adhering to the prin- 
ciples of what its advocates are 
pleased to call humanity all those 
inestimable blessings would be ob- 
tained which the Saviour has left 
us in his sublime teachings upon 
the obligations and morality of a 
Christian life. Like the work of 
redemption, so also would the 
church become superfluous, and the 
state, to which liberalism gives 
the preference over everything else, 
would then enter upon its inheri- 
tance, and, as in the days of the 
pagan Ceesars, assert its ascendency 
even over the spirit. 

Herr Cremer, the editor of a 
Berlin journal, next proceeded to 
point out the imperfections to be 
found in the constitution of the 
German Empire, which gave secu- 
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rity only to material interests and 
military power, while there was not 
an article which had reference to 
the moral problem of state life and 
the fundamental rights of civil lib- 
erty. In the course of his speech 
he with much humor and sarcasm 
drew attention to the fatal avowal 
of Bismarck in regard to his own 
policy. When the 
proposed in the Reichstag as to 
whether Catholics had forfeited 
their rights to citizenship and were 
dangerous to the state, the prince 
answered in the affirmative. This 
“yes,” remarked the _ speaker, 
“was the most absolute condemna- 
tion of his own policy which could 
have ever been pronounced by any 
one; for no state was ever so pow- 
erful that it could dispense even 
for a time with the co-operation of 
one-third of its inhabitants. This 
policy must be changed, for nine 
millions of Catholics could not be 
forced to emigrate or be declared 
outlaws like helots. This policy 
was in every respect to be rejected 
as rotten and false, even if it did 
rest upon the shoulders of this mo- 
dern Atlas.” The vigor and readi- 
ness of expression displayed by 
the youthful speaker caused him 
to be warmly applauded. 

The V. Rev. Dr. Monfang, deputy 
to the Reichstag, delivered an admir- 
able speech upon the present state 
of society. The great change, he 
argued, took place in the begin- 
ning of our century, and he attri- 
buted it to the following causes: 
First, the French Revolution, which 
overturned the laws of commerce 
and labor without regulating them 
anew; second, the wonderful use 
to which machinery can be put, 
particularly by the application of 
steam-power, which, in union with 
the development of capital, direct- 
ed industry into entirely new chan- 


question was 
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nels; third, the exemption from 
taxation brought about by the in- 
crease and facility of the means of 
commerce, which keeps a certain 
class of labor in constant demand, 
and in a measure takes it from the 
business men and the farmers ; and, 
fourth, most especially to that 
pseudo-liberalism whose national 
economy regulates the relations be- 
tween employers and employed, be- 
tween rich and poor, not in accord- 
ance with true Christian principles, 
but according to the dictates of 
egotism. The social question, the 
orator declared, resolves itself into 
this: that a man, to be really happy, 
needs but three things—that is, a 
competency, a respectable position 
in society, and inward peace of soul. 
After applying this true remark to 
the condition of the working-men, 
the speaker finally passed to the so- 
lution of the social question, and 
said that as this problem affects all 
the relations of human life, a gen- 
eral co-operation was necessary for 
its explication. The laborer him- 
se\f must co-operate as well as the 
family, the parish, the state, the 
church. Without religion, without 
prudent legislation for the protec- 
tion of labor, without Christian 
marriages among the laborers, with- 
out public spirit and united effort, 
it is not possible to avert the evils 
which every day threaten the labor- 
ing class more and more. 

Herr Racke, the indefatigable 
secretary of the Union, spoke upon 
the difficult subject of passive re- 
sistance to laws which are in direct 
opposition to conscience. He ad- 
duced particularly from the best 
authors upon state rights the evi- 
dence that the state has no right 
to demand from its citizens abso- 
lute obedience to all its laws and 
regulations. Laws which are in 
opposition to conscience, morality, 
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and religion, be they everso formal- 
ly enacted, are not laws in the 
sight of God, but are in defiance 
of those of all law-givers, of the 
only absolute Lord who is above all 
states, all rulers, and all men, and 
from whose authority alone even 
the state laws derive their power 
and obligation. The animated 
speech of Herr Racke was also 
loudly applauded. 

At the request of the president 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Mayence 
gave the episcopal blessing, where- 
upon the public session was ad- 
journed. The second day also 
began with prayer, a High Mass 
of Requiem being sung for all the 
members of the Union who had 
died during the last year. Then in 
a private session followed the dis- 
cussion and approval of resolutions. 
The resolutions proposed by the 
officers of the Congress, and re- 
ceived by all with acclamation, sur- 
passed in importance all others 
which had yet passed. We give 
them, therefore, a prominent place; 
they are a sign that the Catholics 
of Germany have not lost their 
courage as yet, and they deserve to 
be published verbatim. They are 
as follows: 


The Second Congress of the Catholic 
Germans declares: 


I. Regarding the State of Christian Society, 


1. The violent persecution which the 
Catholic Church in some parts of Europe 
and South America now suffers, verifies 
the expression of the Holy Father that 
anti-Christianity—that is, modern civiliza- 
tion—is incompatible with Catholicity. 

2. The certain result of a systematical- 
ly-arranged combat against the church 
of Christ, as well as against Christianity 
itself and the essential foundations of 
society, will be the dissolution of social 
and political order, endless war, and the 
destruction of the nation’s rights. 

3. The re-establishment of permanent 
and national order is only to be looked 
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for when political independence is again 
restored to the Holy See, and when all 
those rights are recognized which belong 
to the head of the Catholic Church by 
virtue of divine dispensation and histori- 
cal development. 


Il. Regarding the State of Germany. 


1. The constitution of the German Em- 
pire, for the reason that it guarantees 
neither protection to personal liberty, nor 
to the independence of states, nor to the 
different ranks of society and incorpora- 
tions, cannot establish the true welfare 
of the German people. 

2. The influence of the so-called na- 
tional party, which abjures the essential 
rights of the German people and of the 
representation of the people, will be the 
ruin of the German Empire. 

3. The exception laws, by which the 
German Empire, founded as it is by a 
common sacrifice, has deprived one- 
third of the citizens of their essential 
rights, thereby destroying the peace and 
the power of Germany. 

4. The unlimited development of mili- 
tary power is incompatible with natural 
rights, civil liberty, and the spiritual as 
well as the material welfare of the Ger- 
man people. 

5. The unchristianizing of public in- 
struction now in progress, the control by 
the state of the entire school system, 
founded as it is upon compulsion, and at 
the same time the suppression of the edu- 
cational! rights of the church and of the 
family, is a source of spiritual and moral 
ruin, 

6. The venal press, working in the in- 
terests of political servility and of pro- 
perty-holders, continually misrepresents 
public opinion, and is the principal 
cause of the social evils that threaten 
Germany. 

7. The foreign policy of the German 
Empire, especially in its relations to the 
Holy See, is not in harmony with the 
principles and interests of the Catholic 
population of Germany, and is not capa- 
ble of securing the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. 


Ill. Regarding the State of the Working- 
Classes. 

1. Like all other states of Europe, 
Germany is threatened by the discontent 
existing among the working-classes. 

2. The principal reasons for this dis- 
contentment are: Decrease of the retail 
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business; overtaxing the agricultural 
classes ; miserable condition of the opera- 
tives in manufactories; and the endless 
development of money speculation. 

3. The real origin of these misfortunes 
is the enervation of Christian faith and 
morality in the higher as well as in the 
lower ranks of society, caused by modern 
rationalism and liberalism, whereby it 
has happened also that a great portion 
of the working-classes have allowed 
themselves to be deceived by the illu- 
sions of irreligious and 
leaders. 

4. The means of healing these social 
evils and reconciling all classes of society 
consist in the passing of laws prohibiting 
the exhausting of the bodily and financial 
strength of the people; in claiming that 
protection from the state to which all 
classes are entitled ; in the continued ef- 
fort to remove the particular defects of 
the present commercial laws 
of legislation ; in establishing the rights 
of the working-classes in accordance 
with Christian principles and the de- 
mands of general equity; in founding 
different industrial auxiliary houses, 
either through the union of the working- 
classes and others, or through the friends 
of the working-classes ; in restricting the 
amount of labor to be performed by fe 
males and children; in the careful culti- 
vation of the moral and religious life in 
the families of the working-classes, es- 
pecially by having Sunday kept holy, and 
by applying Christian principles to the 
sphere of business life; in the free de 
velopment of Christian charity to allevi- 
ate inevitable want. 


revolutionary 


by means 


IV. Regarding the Rights of the Church. 

1. The Catholic Church is, according 
to divine ordination, an independent so- 
ciety, which has the right to exist pub- 
licly in all lands as the one and univer- 
sal church of Jesus Christ, and to pro- 
tect which every Christian 
should feel itself bound. 

2. The ecclesiastico-political 


government 


system 
which the parties opposed to the church 
are endeavoring to carry out stands in 
irreconcilable and open contradiction to 
the constitution of the Catholic Church, 
founded by Almighty God, sanctified 
through all centuries, recognized by the 
state, and guaranteed by the law of n: 
tions, 

3. The power of the office of teacher, 
priest, and pastor, gi-en by the Pope to 
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the bishops, cannot be suspended or 
limited by any law of the state. 

4. Church and state are ordained by 
Almighty God to harmonious co-opera- 
tion. Their separation is to be lamented. 
If the hostility with which the modern 
state treats the church should make 
such a separation necessary, it will be 
more to the disadvantage of the state 
than to the church. } 

V. Regarding Liberty of Conscience. 

1. No state power has the right to im- 
pose obligations upon its subjects which 
are in opposition to the commandments 
of God, the decrees of Jesus Christ, and 
the precepts of the church. 

2. The apostolic courage with which 
the Catholic bishops, not fearing tem- 
poral loss, not even imprisonment and 
exile, defend the rights of God and of 
his holy church, as also the inalienable 
rights of Catholic conscience, and the 
priestly fidelity and firmness with which 
the Catholic clergy, not led astray by il- 
lusions and threats, remain true to the 
episcopate and the church, deserve the ad- 
miration and respect of all Catholics and 
of every right thinking man. 

3. The measures used against the 
bishops and priests of the Catholic 
Church do not succeed in their object; 
they grieve most deeply the Catholic 
people, but they cannot be persuaded to 
exchange a church founded by Almighty 
God for one founded by the state. In 
vain are all the experiments used to 
separate Catholics from their rightful su- 
perior. 

4. The Catholics of Germany recog- 
nize always the legitimately-elected Bi- 
shop of Rome, the Pope, as the head of 
their religion and church. In him they 
revere the infallible teacher of faith, the 
high-priest and the supreme watchman 
of Christianity. No power can separate 
the Catholics of Germany from the chair 
of S. Peter. 

5. The only prelates of the German 
bishoprics are those bishops who are le- 
gitimately appointed by the Pope accord- 
ing to canon law. Catholics obey and 
reverence these bishops, be they in prison 
or in exile. 

6. The Catholics of Germany recognize 
as pastors only those who are appoint- 
ed by the Pope and legitimate bishops. 
With unshaken determination they repel 
every attempt to induce them to revolt 
against Catholic authority. 
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VI. Regarding the Mission of the Catholic 
Union in Germany. 


1. The Catholic Union of Germany 
complains of the severity with which the 
state officers of the German Empire, par- 
ticularly in Prussia, oppose their rightful 
endeavors to labor for the true welfare of 
the fatherland, 

2. The Catholic Union of Germany 
shall with undaunted courage defend 
their natural rights, the rights of the 
church and of the German nation, against 
revolutionary and bureaucratic force. 

3. The Union invites all Catholics to 
join the authorized organization, and in 
the confidence of assistance from God, 
which the Union implores for itself 
through the most Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, they surely expect the speedy 
triumph of a just cause. 


The other resolutions had refer- 
ence to the adoption of a short pray- 
er to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, under whose protection the 
Union is placed; then.the appoint- 
ing of a committee charged with the 
erection of a monument to the me- 
mory of Herman von Malinckrodt ; 
with the foundation of a fund for 
exiled clergymen; to send an ad- 
dress to the oppressed Catholics of 
Switzerland; with the making out 
of a list of the priests who have 
been punished in defending the 
rights of the church; with the es- 
tablishment of an intelligence office 
for young Catholic merchants; with 
the recommendation of the Christian 
Blaetier, published in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; and finally with the recom- 
mending of various institutions for 
the removal of social evils. All of 
these motions were not adopted, 
others were laid upon the table, in 
order to concentrate the strength of 
the young Union upon the momen- 
tous question to the Catholic Ger- 
mans as to the best means of ending 
the conflict now in progress against 
the church. No one will deny the 
wisdom and prudence of this pro- 
ceeding. 
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In the afternoon a pilgrimage to 
Mount Roch was determined upon ; 
it is four German, or about twenty- 
four American, miles from Mayence, 
and is one of the most charming 
places on the Rhine. The con- 
gress could not have closed its 
labors in a more appropriate man- 
ner. Soon after twelve o’clock the 
steamer Lore/ey, which was hardly 
large enough to accommodate the 
vast crowd of pilgrims, commenced 
to move its engines. Inspired by 
the pious sentiments which filled 
their hearts, the pilgrims made the 
air resound with songs which charm- 
ed the ear, while the beautiful views, 
as seen from the deck of the steam- 
er, of the country lying between 
the Taunus Mountains and the 
Rhine, captivated the eye. This 
little spot has justly been called the 
garden of Germany. The whole 
shore is lined with villages, rich in 
monumental reminiscences of past 
ages, handsome residences and an- 
cient abbeys, modern and medizval 
castles. But the greatest pride of 
the Rhineland are the luscious 
grapes which ripen upon these 
sunny hills. Who has not heard of 
the Marcobrunner, the Steinberger, 
the Johannisberger, the Ruedeshei- 
mer, and many other species of 
Rhine wine? The vine-dresser of 
the Rhineland is firmly convinced 
that in the whole world there is no 
wine which in delicacy is equal to 
his, But let us proceed. The 
good Catholic inhabitants of these 
vine-clad shores saluted our stea- 
mer by discharging cannons. The 
Prussian authorities had prohibited 
in some places such signs of joy 
and sympathy to be shown “the 
enemies of the state” who were 
passengers on the Lore/ey. The 
banner of the Chapel of S. Roch, 
which is built upon a high moun- 
tain, had from a long distance been 
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seen waving, and we could also 
descry the great crowd which had 
already taken possession of the top 
of the mountain. When we ap- 
proached the city of Bingen, situ- 
ated at the foot of the mountain, 
nearly the whole population await- 
ed us on the banks of the river. A 
special deputation saluted the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop of Mayence, who had 
come to address the pilgrims. The 
immense crowd, praying and sing- 
ing, then marched through the city, 
which was ornamented with flags, 
and soon all the streets and paths 
leading to the mountain were filled 
with men, so that it was very diffi- 
cult for the marshals to form a 
regular line of procession in order 
to reach the top of the mountain. 
From this eminence only was it 
possible to obtain a good view of 
the multitude, which was greater, 
perhaps, than Mount Roch had 
ever before carried on its back. It 
was a splendid spectacle, and the 
effect was greatly enhanced by the 
beauty of the surroundings—the 
majestic river, whose course the 
eye could follow for miles, the 
green islands that now and then 
appeared in the channel of the 
river, the blooming vineyards, and 
the ever-fertile valleys. 

As the chapel could contain only 
a small portion of the assemblage, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop made his ad- 
dress while standing under the 
blue canopy of heaven. We will 
only give a few extracts from his 
admirable discourse. In his in- 
troduction he said: “We are here 
to-day assembled upon this moun- 
tain from all parts of Germany. 
Without knowing each other, we 
yet feel that we are all united by 
the common bond of faith, a minia- 
ture picture of the Catholic Church. 
We stand upon a venerable spot. 
Here lived S. Hildegardis, that 
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great prophetess of the middle ages, 
whom S. Bernard visited to exa- 
mine her prophecies. Long before 
her advent S. Rupert and his 
saintly mother Bertha, whose relics 
are exposed for veneration in this 
chapel, dwelt here. At our feet 
flows the river Rhine, in whose 
waters the most beautiful cathe- 
drals of Germany are reflected, and 
upon whose shores, from the ear- 
liest ages, faithful and honest Cath- 
olics have lived. There (pointing 
to Niederlingen, with its palace of 
Carlovingian date). stood the cra- 
dle of Charles the Great, the foun- 
der of the old German power and 
glory; there that great emperor 
spent his youth, who never un- 
sheathed his sword except for the 
protection of truth, and never lent 
it to an unrighteous cause.” 

In the course of his speech he 
made mention of a fact which he 
had observed when provost of 
Berlin and delegate for the few 
Catholic congregations in Bran- 
denburg and Pomerania. “In the 
last century King Frederick II. had 
determined to drain the marshes 
along the river Oder, and had for 
this end summoned laborers from 
the Rhine and from the Palatinate. 
Those from the last-named place 
began their long journey after they 
had received assurances that ample 
provision had been made for their 
religious wants, and that lands 
would be given them for cultivation. 
These promises, however, were not 
fulfilled. When the work was fin- 
ished, the poor people were distri- 
buted among the different Protes- 
tant cities in Pomerania, in order 
to force the inhabitants, as it were, 
to cede to them some territory. 
Some of them received as their por- 
tion the sandy plains near Pase- 
walk. Here wooden sheds were 
erected, the best of which was re- 


served for a chapel. Without a 
priest, these good people met to- 
gether every Sunday for divine 
service, sang their hymns as if for 
High Mass, and an altar-boy rang 
the bell at certain parts, just as it 
was done in their former homes. 
Fifty years passed in this way with- 
out their ever having seen a priest, 
and in the course of these fifty years 
not one Catholic became an apostate. 
This congregation was afterwards 
visited once a year by a priest, and 
this state of things continued for 
another fifty years ; but during this 
whole time not a Catholic left his 
faith—a proof that our Lord and 
Saviour, when the priests are expel- 
led, has other means to keep his 
own in the true fold. When in our 
own times institutions are destroy- 
ed, priests are exiled, and bishops 
are cast into prison, we have more 
reason than ever before to impress 
deeply upon our hearts the words 
of Christ: Confidite in me; ego 
vinci mundum—‘ Have confidence; 
I have overcome the world’ (S. 
John xvi. 33). If all else perishes, 
at least one divine institution re- 
mains which the state cannot de- 
stroy—we mean the Christian family. 
In proportion as the other repre- 
sentatives of God are prevented 
from fulfilling their duty, Christian 
fathers and mothers must, following 
the example of S. Bertha, fill their 
vacancies. What obstacles did 
not this saintly woman overcome ! 
Her husband, who ruled over all 
this part of Germany, was a heathen, 
and was killed in a battle with the 
Christians; but notwithstanding 
this, she has given in her son a 
saint to the church.” 

Turning then to the subject of 
the schools, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
reminded them of a resolution pass- 
ed about ten years ago by the 
Grand Lodge of Belgium, which 
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commanded the sister lodges to 
give their written opinions as to 
the question in what manner they 
could best exercise a decided 
influence over the public schools. 
They all agreed on this point: that 
the schools should be separated 
from the church, and that it was 
not sufficient to keep the children 
in school until they were fourteen 
years of age, but that compulsory 
education should be continued up 
to their eighteenth year, in order to 
thoroughly uproot from the minds 
of the children the prejudices which 
they had received from their fa- 
milies and from the church. To 
this the objection was raised that 
such a law would be in direct oppo- 
sition to the rights of parents; but 
in the reply, which was afterwards 
published, it was expressly main- 
tained that, if the state had the 
right to cut off the heads of men, it 
could also set them right again. In 
view of the present aspect of affairs 
in respect to the school question, it 
is very easy to draw parallels. 

At the conclusion of his address 
the Rt. Rev. speaker again returned 
to the text of his discourse : “‘ Have 
confidence in Jesus.’ Place not 
your hope in princes, who cannot 
help you. The Holy Ghost has said 
it; they also must die. Make no 
calculations, therefore, as from what 
earthly source or from what earthly 
prince the salvation of the church 
may be expected. Confide in me, 
says Christ. Fear not the power of 
falsenood, for I have overcome the 
world. Be watchful and firm. While 
the world is worshipping Mammon it 
is our duty to imitate the example 
of those Catholics who have never 
bowed their knees before Baal, and 
who were found worthy to make 
any sacrifice for their convictions. 
Be courageous and of good cheer! 
At this time the church needs men 
of determination. Let every one, 
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then, do his duty, and God will 
strengthen us and lead us to vic- 
tory.” 

These significant words, the truly 
apostolic appearance of the Bishop 
of Mayence, the place, and the feel- 
ing exhibited by the vast audience, 
all contributed to leave a deep im- 
pression upon their hearts. After 
some short devotions in the chapel 
of grace, the pilgrims returned in a 
seemingly endless procession, with 
song and prayer, through the beau- 
tiful vineyards to Bingen. We were 
told that those in the rear of the 
procession were yet upon, the top 
of the mountain when the first 
had entered already the parochial 
church of Bingen, where the Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament 
was given by the Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
which ended the festive celebration 
of the Second Congress of the 
Catholic German Union. 

The Congress has given testimony 
that the Catholic people of Ger- 
many in these our days will not 
be misled or permit violence to be 
offered to them; it gave testimony 
also to the truth which Malinck- 
rodt had expressed one month be- 
fore in the Reichstag, and eight 
days before his death, when he 
said: “If they imagine that we 
will bow ourselves before their 
Protestant ideas, which they clothe 
in the garment of the state, they are 
greatly mistaken. They can tram- 
ple us under foot, but we reserve to 
ourselves the liberty not to become 
unfaithful to our convictions.” 

The Union has many and power- 
ful enemies; but an old German 


proverb says: “Many enemies, 
many honors.” May Almighty 


God continue to protect it as be- 
fore! Then it will show by its suc- 
cess that, true to its motto, it has 
worked for truth, justice, and lib- 
erty, and that it has excelled all 
other organizations in patriotism. 
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SWITZERLAND IN 1873. 


LUCERNE. 


Ir sounds like a platitude when 
any one nowadays ventures to la- 
ment returning to the prose from 
the poetry of travel, so universal is 
this feeling, and so constantly is it 
expressed ; yet it is impossible to 
avoid noticing it when recalling 
a railway journey that followed 
abruptly on weeks of Alpine ram- 
bles. My friend and I had been 
gradually gathering discontent, it is 
true, from the causes I have al- 
ready stated, and yesterday, at 
Berne, had felt that a complete 
change was necessary; but further 
than this we had not stopped to re- 
flect. No sooner, however, had 
we started in the train than the 
scream of the engine-whistle, the 
jerking of the carriages at the 
stations, the rush of passengers 
and hoarse cries of the fruit-sellers, 
grated discordantly on our nerves, 
and a sudden pining for the grand 
mountains, with their quiet, simple 
life and its elevating tone, took 
possession of us. Had we car- 
ried out our intention of going 
to Lyons, it’ would speedily have 
grown into areal Swiss mal du pays. 
Heartily, therefore, did we thank 
Mrs. C for having appeared so 
opportunely, and acted the part of 
a good angel in saving us froma 
species of suicide; for we felt that 
our spirits would have completely 
evaporated long before we could 
have reached Notre Dame de Four- 
viéres or any other such congenial 
haven. 

“Well, she 


yes,” answered ; 


“the flat plains of France would 
assuredly have proved too harsh a 
contrast. Now you will still have 
mountains, besides so many other 
matters that must deeply interest 
you.” 

These reflections having restored 
us to good-humor, we fully enjoy- 
ed the approach to Lucerne, as the 
train wound round the wooded hills 
alongside the green Reuss, rush- 
ing on in full-grown vigor from the 
lake, and past the medizval walls 
and towers that still guard the 
sturdy old town. The sun was 
setting as we entered the station, 
just as happened a few nights pre- 
viously when we drove into Inter- 
lachen ; but in other respects every- 
thing was different. Here, the 
train was rapidly emptied of its 
hundreds of Northerners, still brim- 
ful of their city ways, or ill at ease 
in some faultless Alpine costume 
fresh from a London shop; while 
there, though one could detect 
many season-loungers, effort at dis- 
play was not thought of, especially 
amongst tourists, for dress and 
such externals had long since lost 
their importance in the wear and 
tear of real mountaineering. And 
what a noise and bustle and clat- 
ter steam, and everything belong- 
ing to it, entails!’ Enough to drive 
one wild, after many weeks of lei- 
surely excursion habits—the tink- 
ling bells of the steamboats waiting 
at the pier to carry off impatient 
tourists to fifty different destina- 
tions, the crowd of omnibuses, the 
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jostling of porters, and, to com- 
plete the trouble, the announcement 
that no rooms could be had at the 
Schweizerhof or Lucernerhof, or 
various other ofs; although we 
had telegraphed from Berne, and 
expected to find all ready. If we 
would try, it was said, at the Beau 
Rivage—the hotel furthest off— 
there was just achance. Worn out 
by the noise and fuss, we two 
begged to walk, the remainder of 
our party offering to drive on ina 
carriage without delay, in order to 
secure any vacant places there 
might be before the omnibus and 
its load of new-comers should reach 
the hotel. 

No arrangement could have been 
happier; for as we crossed the 
handsome new bridge, on issuing 
from the station, the scene at once 
restored our shattered nerves. 
The sun had just sunk behind the 
wood-clad hills, dotted all over with 
pretty villas and fensions, that rise 
to the northwest above the town, 
and whose sharp, dark outline every 
instant became blacker against the 
clear sky above, which, on its part, 
was rapidly changing from one tint 
to another, each more delicate than 
the one. Below, the 
river moved like a mass of molten 
gold, whilst the covered bridge 
close by and the old tower at the 
corner wore a dark, warm brown 
hue, all the richer from the reflec- 
tion of the waters beneath. Turn- 
ing round towards the lake, on 
whose margin we stood, the mag- 
nificent panorama of snow-tipped 
mountains which encircle its upper 
end transfixed us with admiration. 
Every peak, every line, was visi- 
ble in the clear atmosphere, from 
Mount Pilatus, bathed in a flood of 
purple, right in front, to the most 
distant of the long line rising be- 
yond. In a few minutes the colors 


preceding 
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in the west grew faint and fainter, 
but a fresh after-glow lit up the 
mountain -crests opposite, fading 
gradually into the tenderest pink, 
until one by one they sank into the 
approaching night. How wonderful- 
ly beautiful it was! Impossible to 
be surpassed! And for an instant 
we felt half tempted to become un- 
faithful to the glorious Jungfrau 


and lovely Interlachen. But the 
abiding impression of all such 


scenes in this favored land is, with- 
out doubt, one of marvel at the va- 
rieties of God’s creation, and no- 
where does one more cordially 
echo that inspired voice which of 
old cried: “ Let every spirit praise 
the Lord!” 

Lost in admiration at this effect 
of color on water, wood, and moun- 
tain, we grew deaf to the clatter 
oft the passing crowd across the 
bridge, when suddenly the sound 
of bells aroused our attention. It 
seemed as if every church-bell in 
the place had been set a-ringing; 
and so it really was! We listened; 
but, unaccustomed as we had now 
so long been to the beautiful prac- 
tice, some minutes elapsed before 
we recognized the true mark of a 
Catholic country—the Ave Maria 
or Angelus bell! A learned divine 
has written lately that it would 
simplify matters very much if the 
world were classed in two divisions 
only—namely, those who say the 
Angelus, and those whg do not; or, 
in other words, those who, believ- 
ing in the Incarnation and Re- 
demption, boldly and lovingly pro- 
fess it before God and men, and 
those Christians whose faith in the 
mystery is so feeble or their piety 
so lukewarm that it gives them no 
happiness to acknowledge it, and 
who are therefore worse than the 
heathens, who know not of it. No 
happier welcome could have been 
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given to us, who had been suffering 
from a spiritual famine for the 
last few weeks. Calmed by the 
sweet sounds, which were even sof- 
tened by the gurgling waters at our 
feet, we followed our guide along 
the quay, unmindful of its white 
dust, fussy tourists, and the general 
unesthetic aspect of its many mon- 
ster hotels, our eyes fixed, as we 
proceeded, on the Hofkirche, or 
principal church, which towers 
above it at one end. 

It was late when we emerged 
after dinner from the glare of lights 
and hot, crowded tadle-d’héte rooms 
of the Beau Rivage on to the bal- 
cony of the hotel, and the same moon 
which had entranced us so recently 
when shining on the Jungfrau was 
beginning to climb up the heavens, 
right behind Mount Pilatus. The 
stern mountain stood opposite to 
us on the other shore, his rugged 
form showing dark and unfriend- 
ly against the silvered background, 
but a tremulous path of light came 
dancing towards us straight across 
the placid waters. Tiny boats, 
that were hitherto indistinguishable 
in the surrounding gloom, shot in 
numbers, freighted with mysterious 
figures, across the luminous, quiv- 
ering pathway; the green and red 
lights of steamers were seen ad- 
vancing gradually from out the 
distant darkness of the lake, like 
wicked monsters rising from the 
deep to devour the elves and 
nymphs gambolling peacefully in 
our midst, while close to us, round 
the near curve of the bay, the town, 
still busy with life and movement, 
shone in a perfect blaze of illumina- 
tion, the lamps along its quay glit- 
tering like stars reflected in the 
still waters underneath. Poet or 
painter never imagined in their 
highest flights of fancy a more fairy- 
like, suggestive scene, and again we 
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felt and acknowledged the truth 
that no art or science of man can 
approach God’s own handiwork in 
its exquisite variety and beauty. 

It was impossible to sit indoors 
on such an evening, so we wander- 
ed down to the walk beside the 
water’s edge, an impulse evidently 
shared by all the inhabitants; for, 
as we passed on, it seemed as though 
every ane, including tradesmen with 
theiy wives and families, had come 
forth to refresh mind and body 
after their busy day’s work. The 
promenade was alive with people, 
either sitting or quietly sauntering 
up and down in apparently happy 
groups, but without noise or bois- 
terous sound, in perfect harmony 
with the beautiful surroundings. 

“This scenery surely must have 
a powerful effect on the inhabi- 
tants,” I remarked to Mrs. C , as 
we too at length sat down on a 
bench in front of the hotel. “I 
can’t conceive living constantly 
within view of all this beauty with- 
out having one’s mind raised to a 
higher tone by its influence.” 

“No doubt,” she replied; “ and 
now you can understand the full 
meaning of Swiss Heimweh, or 
mal du pays ; how, when these peo- 
ple once begin to pine for their 
mountains, it becomes a true mal- 
ady. It does not follow, however, 
that scenery, as a matter of course, 
produces admiration or apprecia- 
tion of its charms. You know the 
world-old observation of this lack 
in ancient Greek poetry. Nor 
have the modern Greeks any more 
feeling for natural beauty than their 
ancestors; in fact, they positively 
dislike the country. The Turks 
are different; but, generally speak- 
ing, southerners never give it a 
thought. It seems to be more a 
matter of race than of locality, and 
the Swiss, especially in these can- 
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tons, being Teutonic, have the true 
German love of nature, which 
makes them so worthy of living in 
this favored land! That accounts, 
too, for their love of the supernatu- 
ral, to which their lively faith has 
always givena religiousform. The 
very name of this Mt. Pilatus and 
its story show this tendency at 
once.” 

“What is the story?” I inquired. 
“TI remember reading about it, but 
have quite forgotten. At this mo- 
ment one might fancy anything— 
dragons, concealed in caverns, 
swooping down on forlorn maidens, 
knights rescuing Hildegardes and 
Kunigundes, or any other thing you 
like, on an evening of this sort.” 

“Oh! no,” she answered: “ the 
homely, burgher lives of the Swiss 
rarely led them to the romantic, but 
their simple piety, as I have said, 
clothed their with a reli- 
gious coloring. This, for instance, 
is where they believe that Pilate 
committed suicide; that, having 
been banished to Gaul by the Empe- 
ror Tiberius for failure in the ad- 
ministration of his province when 
governor, he could no longer bear 
living in public, and his uneasy 
conscience drove him from one 
wild district to another until he 
stopped here; but even then he 
continued miserable, and finally 
threw himself into the small lake 
near the summit yonder, over which 
his spirit still hovers. He is the 
author of all the storms hereabouts. 
He cannot bear strangers, but, 
especially if they disturb him mali- 
ciously by throwing stones into this 
lake, he avenges himself by thunder 
and lightning and a general confu- 
sion of the elements. They were 
so persuaded of this in the middle 
ages that the Lucerners actually 
made a statute forbidding any one 
to explore the mountains, and there 
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are records of several persons being 
severely punished for venturing up 
in defiance of the order. He regu- 
lates the weather even now; for you 
can always tell by Pilatus what 
kind of day it islikely tobe. Have 
you never heard the lines ? 
** Wenn Pilatus triigt sein Hut 

Darum wird das Wetter gut. 

Triigt er aber seinen Degen 

Darum wird’s wehl sicher regnen,’ # 

“The Hut, or Hood, is a little 
cloud which settles on the summit 
only, but the sword is a long streak 
across the centre of the mountain, 
which bodes rain nd all manner 
of bad weather. There are omi- 
ous stories, besides, of dragons and 
winged serpents, which were for- 
merly seen to fly from Pilatus to 
the Rigi at night, leaving fiery 
tracks behind them, and torment- 
ing the shepherds and their flocks.” 

“Well! if ever there were an ex- 
cuse for pantheism and belief in a 
spirit-world animating nature, it 
certainly would be in Switzerland ! 
Everywhere I go the mountains, 
cloudy sunsets, the whole moving 
face of nature, speak a language 
ever varying in one sense, but uni- 
form in leading one’s thoughts up- 
wards.” 

“Yes; and even in bad weather 
you would not tire of it! Pilatus 
is never so grand as when the storm- 
clouds gather round his brow and 
roll down pitilessly on this 
spot.” 

“T should very much like to know 
whether the people keep up their 
piety now, and how they are like- 
ly to act in the coming religious 
storm,” I remarked. 

“T have just had an interesting 
conversation on that very point 
with an old Lucerner,” said Mr. 


very 


* “Tf Pilatus wears his hood 
The weather surely will be good ; 
But # Pilatus dons his sword, 
‘Yhen rain will soon be the award.’ 
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C——, who now rejoined us, and 
who, we noticed, had stopped to 
speak to some acquaintance on the 
promenade when we first started. 
“That was old H » whom we 
met at Kissingen three years ago,” 
he continued, addressing his wife. 
“He has retired from his appoint- 
ment, and returned to this his na- 
tive town. He was rejoiced to see 
me, and offered his services; and, 
thinking he might be useful as a 
guide, I have begged him to call at 
our hotel inthe morning. He gave 
me a most interesting account of 
matters here. They are all staunch 
Catholics, he says, except a few, 
who are lukewarm and seduced 
by the rationalism and liberalism 
of Olten and Berne. From these 
alone do they fear dissension. But 
they are not numerous. However, 
they tried last winter to get one of 
the churches given up to them. For- 
tunately, the town council is ortho- 
dox and firm, and Herr H is 
certain that Lucerne will be true to 
her name, and continue a /igh? to 
her neighbors.” 

“What a happy play on the 
word!” I remarked—“‘a genuine 
jeu de mot. She certainly merits 
the title in a material sense already, 
with that girdle of brilliant lamps 
shining like jewels along the quay.” 

“Tt is not a seu de mot of my 
invention,” answered Mr. C 
“ The name is said to take its origin 
from the fact itself. Some of the 
Swiss towns, such as Chur and 
Geneva, date from the Roman 
times of Switzerland; but there are 
no traces of Roman buildings or 
settlements here. It is said, how- 
ever, that even then there was a 
lantern or kind of light-house at 
this spot for the boats on the lake, 
which was dignified by the Latin 
name of JZucerna, or light; and 
this, amidst the vicissitudes of cen- 
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turies, has clung to it, and, as you 
say, is as suitable as ever. The 
town itself, like so many others, is 
the offspring of a monastery some- 
where about the same time as St. 
Gall and Einsiedeln. But those 
old walls, with the quaint towers 
which still encircle it, are only from 
the XIIIth or XIVth century. The 
barbarians, you may remember, over- 
ran the continent several times in 
the [Xth, Xth, and XIth centuries, 
pillaging and burning on all sides ; 
but it was noticed that the walled 
towns escaped, for they did not un- 
derstand the art of besieging them. 
One of the German emperors, there- 
fore, issued orders that all the towns 
should erect fortifications, and that, 
in times of war, the rural population 
should take refuge within them. 
Basel was one of the first that was 
enclosed in Switzerland; being on 
the frontier. ‘Then St. Gall, which 
had sprung up round the great 
monastery, and was also near the 
frontier; Zurich and Lucerne fol- 
lowed later. Lucerne has kept up 
the old Swiss character better than 

almost any other town, from its ~ 
position near these forest cantons, 
which have more or less imbued it 
with their spirit. The forest can- 
tons,”’ he continued, as if in answer 
to my inquiring look, “are those 
which border this lake, and give it 
the name of the ‘ Lake of the Four 
Cantons!’ They are Schwytz, Uri, 
Unterwalden; and now Lucerne 
makes the fourth—the cradle of 
Switzerland and the noblest portion 
of its people. Lucerne has hither- 
to been a sort of outpost for them 
—their point of connection with 
the political world beyond; and so 
far it has always held stoutly by its 
old friends. I remember the reli- 
gious civil war and the Sonderbund, 
between 1842 and 1848, and Lu- 
cerne was the head and front of all 
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that movement. Those old towns, 
amongst their various tales, could 
tell many even of that period; for 
within their walls, as well as in some 
of the churches, 1,800 prisoners were 
confined after the first victorious 
resistance Lucerne offered the Pro- 
testant Volunteers. Amongst the 
number was a certain Dr. Steiger, 
said’ to be the leader of the Protes- 
tants. He lay in one of the towers, 
condemned to banishment and im- 
prisonment by the tribunals of 
Lucerne, when one night he escap- 
ed, aided by three countrymen who 
were devoted to him, and finally 
fled to America. I well recollect 
what a sensation it made, espe- 
cially when, a few days afterwards 
the great champion of the Catho- 
lics—a peasant—was found mur- 
dered in his cottage! Then these 
Catholics made a defensive league 
amongst themselves to resist the 
interference of the Protestant can- 
tons in their religious affairs, and 
which they therefore called the 
Sonderbund. On this the opposite 
faction took their stand, asserting 
that its principle was contrary to 
the spirit of the Confederacy. It 
was a good watchword in any case 
wherewith to rouse their partisans, 
and they succeeded in this so com- 
pletely that the Diet soon voted that 
the league ought to be put down by 
force. A large army was at once 
collected, and, surrounding these 
Catholic cantons as with a cordon, 
they very soon crushedthem. How 
well I remember it all! Whether 
the experience is recollected here 
it is hard to say; but Herr H 
muttered something about their all 
being determined to stand up man- 
fully for their faith, even if it should 
ultimately be necessary to fight for 
it.” 

“ Fighting for one’s faith is sub- 
lime, and stirs one’s deepest feel- 
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ings,” I replied, “and that the spi- 
rit which induces it still exists, 
despite our prosaic, material age, 
we have seen by the Papal Zouaves, 
and also, united with love of coun- 
try, in the Bretons, Vendéans, and 
others during the French and Prus- 
sian war. But it is impossible 
to combine the idea of fighting of 
any kind with this poetic scene, and 
I would rather go to sleep to-night 
dreaming of nymphs and sprites 
than of war and prisons, or even of 
Pilate himself or any other gloomy 
visions in this fairyland. I fear I 
am ungrateful for all your informa- 
tion, in feeling almost sorry that we 
touched on these topics,” [I said, 
laughing, as we reluctantly turned 
homewards late that evening. 

I had spoken wisely. Most difii- 
cult it is to pacify one’s mind after 
such a conversation, and, between 
reflections on the past and specula- 
tions on the future of these Swiss 
Catholics,,the night was far advanc- 
ed before my eyes closed in sleep. 
Suddenly I was awakened by a full- 
toned church-bell booming across 
the waters. It might again be the 
Angelus; but looking at my watch, 
it was only a quarter before five 
o’clock, and moreover it was still 
dark. Then it must be some con- 
vent-bell summoning the communi- 
ty to Matins and Prime. It was an 
uncharitable proceeding on their 
part, thought I, to waken up a whole 
town; and the peal kept on for the 
entire quarter of an hour. At half- 
past five came another similar bell ; 
and then, soon after, a chorus of 
full tones, like that which had greet- 
ed our arrival on the previous eve- 
ning, rang out the Angelus from 
every church-tower in the place, 





‘followed at six and half-past six by 


others in our immediate vicinity. 
It was quite impossible to sleep; 
yet, tired though we were, the joyful 
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sensation of awakening in a Catholic 
land reconciled us to the penalty it 
thus imposed. Up and out we 
should at once go in search of the 
Masses which these bells indicated. 
But there be no such hurry, said 
the hotel servants; for there would 
be eight o’clock Mass in the Hof- 
kirche close by. Then we discov- 
ered that, so far from the quarter to 
five bell belonging to any convent, 
it was in truth rung in order to 
rouse the towns-people to Mass at 
the S. Peterskirche—the first each 
day of the series which ended at 
eight o’clock at the Hofkirche. 
And then we recollected how the 
same custom prevails in Germany, 
according to the early habits of all 
German races; how hopeless it 
seems ever to be up and out before 
the inhabitants of a small German 
town ; and how, in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces for instance, the five o’clock 
Mass in summer, and the six o’clock 
in winter, are the most fully attend- 
ed, even in the severe seasons of 
frost and snow. 

We felt, therefore, like sluggards 
as we ascended the paved hill and 
mounted the steps leading up to the 
Hofkirche. It was a bright morn- 
ing, and pleasant, good-humored 
faces met us, as we paused to no- 
tice the exterior, so plain and un- 
adorned compared to the beau- 
tiful Cathedral of Berne. But this 
seemed all the more suitable to the 
simple life of Lucerne, with which 
the fact of the church standing, as 
it does, in the midst of its cemetery, 
is in perfect harmony. A curious 
piece of medizval sculpture, re- 
presenting the Garden of Olives, 
is let into the wall of one of the 
towers, and we were examining it 
when to our surprise sounds of 
music from the inside reached us. 
But a greater surprise awaited us 
when, on entering the church, we 
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found it perfectly full. A most 
devout congregation occupied every 
seat in the nave. On one side knelt 
the men, on the opposite the wo- 
men. Whilst High Mass for the 
dead was being sung at an altar 
outside the choir-screen, in front of 
which was placed the bier, Low 
Masses were going on at side altars 
near, and another at the high altar 
behind. Everywhere earnestness 
and devotion were perceptible; and 
amore striking contrast to our pre- 
vious day’s experience in the Cathe- 
dral of Berne, where daily services 
were unknown, it would be utterly 
impossible to imagine. Yet what 
must such a morning have been 
there in the olden days; for even 
now external advantages are in its 
favor. The Lucerne church has 
far fewer claims to architectural 
beauty, and its general ornamenta- 
tion is in the bad taste of the last 
century. But these faults were at 
the moment imperceptible to us, 
who had eyes only for the life and 
spirit pervading the crowd of 
worshippers that filled it. It is a 
fine church, however, in its own 
way, and quite in keeping with 
the character of the inhabitants. 
The choir is imposing, and the me- 
tal-work of its screen excellent: 
There are old stained-glass windows 
too; and a wood carving of the 
Death of Our Lady over a side altar 
would be perfect, were it not for 
the amount of gilding and gaudy 
coloring with which it has been 
loaded. 

But the benches are the most 
characteristic point in the building. 
At one period they must all have 
been appropriated, though they are- 
now free; for each division still re- 
tains a shield, on which is painted a 
coat-of-arms and the name of a citi- 
zen, or of his wife or widow, with 
the date of the year, going back in 
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some cases to the beginning of the 
last century. When High Mass was 
over, the women in going out passed 
round by the bier, on which they 
sprinkled holy-water, followed by 
the men, who seriously and piously 
performed the same act of fraternal 
charity. Thence we followed them to 
the small mortuary chapel outside, 
but so filled was it by a weeping 
group that we turned back and saun- 
tered round the covered gallery, or 
cloister, which borders this beauti- 
ful Gottesacker, or “God's acre,” as 
the Germans so truly call their ceme- 
teries. Sauntering it certainly was ; 
for it was difficult to move quickly, 
sO many were the inscriptions, so 
well tended the hundreds of pretty 
graves. Marks of affection and re- 
membrance were visible at every 
step in fresh wreaths and baskets 
of beautiful flowers, arranged with 
a taste and art that told what loving 
hearts must have guided the skilful 
hands that made them. Some good 
oil-paintings and handsome monu- 
ments also adorn this gallery; but the 
most attractive part of the whole 
burial-ground is its eastern end. 
This is appropriated to diminutive 
graves and crosses, hung with white 
tbows of ribbon and white flowers. 
We knew that in the Catholic Church 
there is a special service for infants— 
-one of pure joy without a word of 
grief; but never before had we seen 
any particular spot set apart for 
these baptized little angels. Later, 
we found that it is a custom uni- 
versal in the burial-grounds of these 
‘Catholic cantons ; but none that we 
afterwards saw ever struck us so 
‘much as this one of Lucerne. 

The whole place, too, was full of 
stone stoups, provided with water 
and branches of blessed box, where- 
with to sprinkle the graves. Foot- 
passengers have a right of way 
from an upper road through this 
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churchyard, and we saw many stop, 
as they passed, to perform this work 
of charity over a tomb, with a pious 
aspiration for the repose of the souls. 
“ Have pity on me, my friends,” is a 
prayer well responded to in this 
touching Gottesacker, where the dead 
still dwell in the hearts of the living, 
truly under the shadow and protect- 
ing influence of the church and of 
the cross. ‘The doctrines of the 
Catholic faith in the communion of 
saints and intercession for the holy 
souls in purgatory are here so prac- 
tically carried out, that they must 
get intertwined with the tenderest 
feelings of each Lucerner, and deve- 
loped in their best sense from child- 
hood upwards, becoming their com- 
fort and mainstay from the cradle to 
the grave. 

And then in what a beautiful 
position this old church stands—at 
the head of the town, guarding its 
flock, and a beacon to the weary- 
minded! From our guide-book 
we learned that originally it had 
formed part of a Benedictine con- 
vent, and is dedicated to S. Leode- 
garius, orS. Leger. The veryname 
of this saint takes us back to the 
furthest antiquity, to the earliest 
days of Christianity in these parts ; 
for he was the great Bishop of 
Autun in the VIIth century whose 
sanctity and courage shone con- 
spicuously during sixty years in the 
stormy times of the Clovis and 
Clotaire kings and of their mazres 
du palais, until he was at last cruel- 
ly put to death by order of Ebroin, 
one of the most wicked of that 
tribe, and who governed in the 
name of the Frankish king, Theo- 
doric. It tells, too, of those days 
when the present Switzerland, 
having been included in Charle- 
magne’s empire, was still fluttering 
between his successors in Burgundy 
and those in Germany; and how 
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far the fame of saints and martyrs 
spread and made their mark on 
countries which, in those days of 
slow communication, were distant 
from their own. The convent it- 
self must have been an old foun- 
dation, for the church was formed 
into a collegiate chapter in 1456, 
and the two existing towers belong 
to that period. ‘The remainder, 
destroyed by fire in 1633, was re- 
built soon after in the unarchitec- 
tural style of that century. Proba- 
bly we owe the cloisters round the 
cemetery and the massive parochial 
house near, also to the monastic 
period. Quite worthy, in any case, 
of Benedictine refinement was the 
view obtained from the open arches 
on one side of the cloisters. But 
alas for modern innovations! My 
friends remembered this as one of 
the most lovely points of view in 
Switzerland some fifteen years ago; 
but now the roof of that huge 
caravansary, the International Ho- 
tel, rises just high enough close in 
front to shut out, from all but two 
openings, everything save the sight 
of its own, urgainliness. From 
these two, however, it is possible to 
judge what the world has lost, 
looking out over the lake and sur- 
rounding mountains ; and we linger- 
ed long, drinking in the charms 
of this matchless landscape, which 
again presented itself under an 
aspect quite different from that of 
the preceding evening. 

On returning to the hotel we 
found Mr. and Mrs. C deep in 
conversation with Herr H , who 
had come according to appoint- 
ment. He was a shrivelled-up, 
active, little old man of about 
seventy, formerly professor in a 
gymnasium in the north of Ger- 
many, but the aim of whose life 
had been to save a certain sum, in 
order to return and end his days in 


his own beloved Switzerland. This 
he had accomplished within the 
last two years. The C+——s had 
taken a great fancy to the old man 
when they made his acquaintance 
at Kissingen, and he was now 
burning to be of some use to 
them. And a great help he proved 
in planning the next week’s excur- 
sions, so as to make them finish off 
at Einsiedeln on the 14th, the chief 
feast of that monastery. The day 
was perfectly lovely, and the atmo- 
sphere so clear that he pleaded 
hard to take us up to the Linden 
Avenue, a terrace walk, twenty-five 
minutes off, and commanding a 
magnificent panorama. But we 
should see the mountains during 
the rest of our travels, we argued 
in reply, and our minds were so 
full of Wordsworth and Longfellow, 
and, through them, of the covered 
bridges of Lucerne, that we could 
hear of nothing else. Our party 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs, C ’ 
their two daughters, and a good- 
humored, boyish son of eighteen, 
besides my friend and myself; so at 
last a compromise was effected by 
dividing our forces. One daughter 
went with Mr. and Mrs. C—— to 
the Linden walk, while our new 
Swiss acquaintance politely offered 
to conduct our division over his 
native place. 

Our first visit, as a matter of 
course, was to “ the Lion,” the pride 
and glory of modern Lucerne! 
Turning off from the fussy, bustling 
quay, leaving excitement and noise 
behind, we wandered through quiet, 
winding streets that led to the 
former Zurich road, until, in a 
leafy recess containing a large basin 
filled by trickling water, on which 
the sun played through the foliage 
of the overhanging beech-trees, this 
grand king of animals lay right 
before us, hewn out of the perpen- 
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dicular face of the living rock. 
Overhead is carved the inscription, 
Helvetiorum fidei ac virtuti.* This 
monument, erected in memory of 
the Swiss guards who fell whilst 
defending Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette at Versailles, and on the 
2d and 3d of September, 1792, was 
designed by the great Thorwaldsen, 
and exécuted by a Zurich sculptor, 
the expenses being defrayed by sub- 
scriptions from all parts of Switzer- 
land. The lion is dying, the spear 
still in his side, a bundle of spears 
under him, but one paw still firmly 
clasping the Bourbon shield. It is 
colossal ; the whole attitude full of 
strength, firmness, and sorrow—a 
sorrow inspiring such sympathy 
that the longer one looks the more 
human it appears. Yet it is not 
that hopelessly sad expression of 
his grand Chzronean prototype, 
which once having had the good- 
fortune to see on the spot, I never 
can forget. But then what dif- 
ferent events they commemorate! 
The Greek, the defeat of an over- 
glorious nation, crushed to despair ; 
this of Lucerne, the loss, but also 
the noble heroism, of a few of 
Switzerland’s sons only, who, if 
they could be so faithful in the cause 
of strangers, what might not be 
expected from them and their breth- 
ren in defence of their own hearths 
and homes! And.as we stood trans- 
fixed to the spot, unwilling to stir, 
it was pleasant to hear from Herr 
H-—— that foreign service of this 
sort has now ceased. At least no 
body of Swiss serve abroad to- 
gether, except as the Pope’s guards, 
whose picturesque Michael-Angei- 
esque costumes must be remem- 
bered by every one that visited 
Rome in its palmy days. Formerly, 
not only did they serve as mercena- 


** To the fidelity and courage of the Swiss. 


ries in various countries, but there 
were regular treaties in force be- 
tween the Swiss government and 
foreign sovereigns, authorizing the 
latter to recruit throughout the 
cantons. These, however, have 
been swept away, and this “ Lion” 
is now the only link with those 
times. Close by is achapel where, 
according to pious custom, Mass is 
now and then said for the departed 
heroes, and the altar-cloth of which 
has been worked by the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, one of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s two children, protected and 
saved by those very soldiers. 

We had not prepared ourselves 
for this beautiful, poetic work of 
art, and hence it was perhaps 
doubly difficult to leave it; but 
time pressed, and Herr H led 
the way back to the brilliant quay. 
He was eloquent on its palatial 
hotels, and proud that in this par- 
ticular Lucerne is so far ahead of 
all other Swiss towns, except per- 
haps Geneva. But still, he said, 
this did not compensate him. for 
olden days. How different it had 
been in his boyhood, in the years 
prior to 1820, when the present 
Schweizerhof Quay did not exist! 
A long, covered wooden bridge, 
1,300 feet in length, ran, in its stead, 
from the middle of the town, near 
the Swan Hotel, right across here 
to the foot of the Hofkirche. And 
then, to our intense regret, we dis- 
covered that this was the chief 
bridge mentioned by Wordsworth 
in his continental tour. He first 
speaks of the Hafellbriicke, still 
existing, and then goes on to say: 





** Like portraiture, from loftier source, endears 
That work of kindred frame, which spans the 
lake 
Just at the point of issue, when it fears 
The form and motion of astream to take ; 
When it begins to stir, ye¢ voiceless as a snake.”’ 


** Volumes of sound, from the cathedral rolled, 
This long-roofed vista penetrate ; but see, 
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One axter oue, its tablets, that unfold 

The whole design of Scripture history ; 

From the first tasting of the fatal tree, 

Till the bright star appeared in eastern skies, 
Announcing One was born mankind to free ; 
His acts, his wrongs, his final sacrifice ; 
Lessons for every heart, a Bible for all eyes, 


“ Our pride misleads, our timid likings kill. 
Long may these homely works devised of old, 
These simple efforts of Helvetian skill, 
Aid, with congenial influence, to uphold 
The state, the country’s destiny to mould ; 
Turning, for them who pass, the common dust 
Of servile opportunity to gold ; 
Filling the soul with sentiments august— 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just.” 


Then in a note he goes on to re- 
late that the pictures on the “ca- 
thedral bridge amounted to 240, 
all from Scripture history ; subjects 
from the Old Testament faced the 
passenger going to the cathedral, 
and those from the New as he re- 
turns.” What would he have said 
could he have foreseen such aspeedy 
annihilation of his aspirations for 
their long maintenance, and espe- 
cially when replaced by all that 
drives away remembrance of that 
“history” and tends to keep men’s 
thoughts fastened to earth instead 
of raised to heaven ! 

When our first disappointment 
was over, we learned from Herr 
H that this quay, now so ven- 
erable-looking from its shady chest- 
nuts, has been won from the lake, 
like the Thames embankment, 
within the last forty years. It has 
one advantage, namely: that the 
whole tourist-life which brings such 
gain to Lucerne has been added on 
to it, without in any way interfer- 
ing with the ordinary life of its in- 
habitants. Happily, it would be 
impossible to change the old part 
without sweeping it entirely away— 
a summary proceeding that no one 
would think of. The original town 
lies on a strip of land between the 
lake and encircling hills, and is 
composed of solidly-built old houses 
in narrow streets, that are thorough- 
ly sheltered, but without any view, 
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and consequently unfit for tourist 
requirements. Air and landscape— 
the two essentials for the wealth- 
bringing strangers—were fortunately 
found available in the large space 
gained from the lake, while the 
neighboring hills seemed as if es- 
pecially created for the countless 
pensions that now cover them in 
every direction, “ Travellers,” said 
Herr H , ‘—travellers are the 
great desire of Lucerne. They sup- 
ply the place of trade and manufac- 
tures, which we do not possess, ex- 
cept in a small way in the Krienz 
valley yonder. Both here and 
throughout all these forest cantons, 
the whole energies of the population 
are of late years directed to this ob- 
ject. You will find them building 
hotels in all directions as you travel 
through that district,” pointing to 
the upper end of the lake, which 
we were lingering to admire from the 
promenade. “It sometimes seems 
like over-building, but the. larger 
the houses, the more quickly they 
seem to fill. The crowds that 
swarm here from June to October, 
from every quarter of the globe, are 
quite marvellous. Since the French 
war, especially, the Germans come 
in shoals. It is becoming like an- 
other invasion of the northerners! I 
suppose we dare not call them Huns 
and Vandals,” he continued, laugh- 
ing. “But I confess I fear their 
influence in the long run, for they 
are chiefly the population of the 
manufacturing and commercial 
towns of Prussia and the North, and 
even when they are not decidedly 
infidel, they are not overburdened 
with religion, and are perfectly in- 
different to its observances. I was 
stopping up at the Kaltbad for a 
month this summer, and only a few 
out of 420 guests ever thought 
about Sundays. ‘Who does, when 
at a watering-place?’ said some. 
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There was no Protestant service, it 
is true, except the English, but still 
there might have been some differ- 
ence made between it and other 
days; but, except amongst the Ca- 
tholics, one could notice none, unless 
that the dinner was sometimes 
rather better than on week-days. 
And even the foreign Catholics were 
often very lukewarm. It is a very 
bad example, to say the least, for 
the natives. Fortunately, however, 
the strangers mix with them very 
little, and they fall back into their 
customary life when these crowds 
go home about the end of Septem- 
ber. Then all is changed. The 
country hotels shut up, and even 
here they dismiss their large staff 
of servants, and only keep a small 
portion of each house open. But 
they are looking forward to a great 
increase of winter business in Lu- 
cerne later, when the St. Gothard 
tunnel, which is now begun, shall 
be finished; though, of course, it 
will be nothing compared to the 
summer influx.” 

“ And what becomes of the poor 
servants?” I asked. “Are they 
turned adrift on the world ?” 

“Oh! dear, no. They are en- 
gaged for the hotels at Nice and 
Mentone, and all along the Riviera, 
in bodies of a hundred at a time. 
If you happen to go south in No- 
vember, you will doubtless fall in 
with many a Kellner or a house- 
maid you met up here in the sum- 
mer. That is the form the Swiss 
foreign service has taken in our 
days of steam and easy communi- 
cation. And very much they distin- 
guish themselves. Both men and 
women are considered more honest 
and active than those of any other 
nation, and consequently are at a 
premium. That wonderful race 
of “Kellners”—a race apart— 


‘which goes by the generic name of 


German waiter, is largely composed 
of the Swiss element. Strangely 
enough, however, every waitress 
you meet, even in these districts, is 
certain to come from the canton 
of Berne. The women there have 
a spécialité in that tine. The 
peasants of the Catholic cantons 
keep to the housemaid department, 
as a rule, and our Lucerne maidens 
become ladies’ maids or governesses 
in English families. And very well 
they turn out, too. Both in this 
town and in the rural cantons they 
are a solidly good, pious popula- 
tion. Very conservative also; in 
fact, most conservative, in spite of 
our staunch republicanism, and 
most united at the same time.” 

It suddenly occurred to us to 
ask whose funeral we had seen that 


morning. “No doubt of some 
distinguished citizen ?” 
“No,” replied Herr H——, “not 


particularly distinguished; only an 
old and highly-respected trades- 
man. Oh! no; that is an every- 
day occurrence. All the neighbors 
consider it a duty to attend the 
High Mass and to pray for each 
other. Iwas there, amongst others, 
just before I went to the Beau 
Rivage Hotel; for, although | 
have spent so many years away 
from Lucerne, I knew this man 
from my earliest childhood, and he 
has been working all his life for 
every one you saw there this morn- 
ing, so that the least we might do 
was to go and pray for the repose 
of his soul, poor fellow! They will 
do the same for each one of us in 
turn. Here is a column of adver- 
tisements, composed of nothing but 
‘Thanks’ from relatives,” he said, 
drawing a Lucerne daily paper 
from out of his pocket, and amongst 
the number we read the following 
touching one: 

“The widow and children of 
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-—— return their heartfelt thanks to 
all the kind friends who spontane- 
ously attended the High Mass for, 
and the funeral of, their lamented 
husband and father on . They 
are not only grateful for this mark 
of respect, but they wish to assure 
these good neighbors that the lov- 
ing sympathy and the kind manner 
in which it was offered by each, have 
done more to soften their grief than 
they can now express.” 

“We are a small community,” 
continued Herr H » “only 14,- 


500 inhabitants—simple folk, work- 
ing our way on through life without 
any rich manufacturers or over- 
grown proprietors, as at Zurich, 
Berne, and Geneva, so there cannot 
be much rivalry or pretension. You 
will not find private villas or large 
chateaus round this lake—nothing, 
for instance, even like those hand- 
some ones on the Lake of Thun; 
but we all hold together, and I only 
hope the young generation will 
continue to walk in the footsteps 
of their fathers.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 





ROGER THE RICH.* 


A BALLAD. 


DEDICATED, WITHOUT PERMISSION, TO VICTOR EMANUEL. 


Gop prospereth King Stephen! 
His sway is o’er the land. 

The Empress Maud hath bowed her head; 

Her knights are slain, her armies fled, 
Herself beneath his hand! 

God prospereth King Stephen! 
The land is all his own. 

From north to south, from east to west, 

The whole wide kingdom is at rest— 
Firm sits he on his throne. 

God prospereth King Stephen ! 
Yet he hath cast his eye 

On the rich lands of Sherbourn, spread 

O’er many a hill and kie-cropt mead, 
And many a bosky lea. 

King Stephen sware a grimly oath— 
God wis he kept it true : 

“ Since Roger Niger (bishop then) 

Hath led against us arméd men, 
Roger shall dearly rue!” 


* See Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege. 
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Roger hath lands and riches too, 
Marks forty thousand told ; 

And well I wot the monarch’s vow 

Hath less to do with justice now 
Than with the bishop’s gold. 

Roger hath to Devizes ta’en 
His wealth with all his speed ; 

Stout men-at-arms, and billmen true, 

And bowmen armed with sturdy yew, 
Attend him in his need. 

Now he hath stored his fortelace well 
With beeves and sheep and grain. 

He standeth on his topmost tower; 

And sayeth in the pride of power, 
The king shall knock in vain ! 

What, O my knights! the monarch cries, 
Shall he thus brave our wrath ? 

Shake forth our banner to the blast, 

And gather round us, liegemen fast ; 
We'll sweep him from our path! 

The king, with mighty following, 
Hath sat before the tower; 

3ut massy walls and valiant hearts 

Have nobly played their several parts— 
The bishop mocks his power ! 

And loudly sware King Stephen then 
A fearful oath to hear: 

“ Build me a gallows-tree before 

The haughty prelate’s guarded door ; 
This yet shall cost him dear.” 

Now they have built the gallows-tree, 
And raised it in the air— 

Its height is forty feet and three, 

A laidly thing it is to see— 
And led his nephew there. 

Roger the bishop stands and sees 
Young Roger led to die— 

The nephew he had reared with care, 

His only sister’s son and heir: 
A tear steals from his eye. 

Now he hath turned him to his knights ; 
His words are sad and low: 

“God wot I am an old man now; 

He layeth sorrow on my brow, 
He willeth I should go. 

My nephew hath his course to run, 
And mine is near its close. 

I straight will render up my lands, 

My gold shall pass from out mine hands— 
I'll yield me to my foe ! 
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But as God lives he prospereth not 
King Stephen’s arms again ; 
His latest triumph he hath won. 
Henceforth his is a setting sun; 
His efforts shall be vain! 
God prospereth not King Stephen now— 
The Empress Maud hath fled ; 
Fitz-Empress Henry snatcheth now 
The golden circlet from the brow, 
The glory from his head. 
God prospereth not King Stephen’s arms—. 
Anjou is in the field, 
And Winchester and Gloucester band 
To wrest the sceptre from his hand, 
And vanquished he must yield. 
God prospereth not King Stephen’s cause— 
Henry is named his heir ; 
Still may he sit upon the throne 
Weakness forbids him call his own, 
In sorrow and despair. 
God prospereth not his family— 
Eustace, his only son, 
Pines from that moment, droops his head, 
And, withering like a flower, is dead, 
And his last prop is gone. 
God prospereth not King Stephen’s health— 
His heart is stricken sore; 
Sleep shunneth now his eyes by night ; 
His days are stricken with a blight ; 
He smileth now no more. 
And still ’tis said God prospereth not 
The holder of those lands, 
And Sarum’s heirs ne’er live to claim 
The heritage of land and name— 
It slippeth from their hands ; 
For one, ’tis said, hath fallen by chance; 
Another falls in strife; 
A father’s hand unwitting smote 
Another scion through the throat; 
Law claims another’s life. 
God prospereth not that family— 
Two hundred years have sped, 
And still the bishop’s curse clings fast, 
As fell and fatal to the last 
As when those words were said. 
Then the Third Edward rendered back 
Unto the church its own, 
And the broad lands to Robert gave 
(Thou 'lt see it figured on his grave) ; 
And now the curse is gone! 
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The Poem of Izdubar 


THE POEM OF IZDUBAR. 


M. Francois LENORMANT, in 
continuing the publication of his 
Essay on the Propagation of the 
Phenician Alphabet in the Ancient 
World, and in editing a Selection 
of Cuneiform Texts, has just issued 
two volumes of important and in- 
teresting studies on Primitive Civ- 
ilizations.* 

The steps of this learned writer 
in the almost unknown regions 
which he explores so fearlessly, and 
usually with so much success, are 
not always perfectly sure ; but, with 
a good faith so natural to him that 
it does not seem to cost him even 
an effort, he knows how to retrace 
his path and correct whatever may 
require rectification. 

Les Premitres Civilisations, 
eral portions of which have been 
published in various collections, re- 
appears developed and raised to the 
present level attained by scientific 
discovery. The work opens by a 
notice of prehistoric archeology 
and fossil man, the monuments of 
the neolithic period, and the inven- 
tion of the use of metals and its in- 
troduction into the West. Studies 
on Egypt follow, including the Poem 
of Pentaour and the Romance of 
the Two Brothers. The second vol- 
ume, with the exception of the “ Le- 
gend of Cadmus, and the Pheeni- 
cian Establishments in Greece,”’ is 
entirely devoted to Chaldza, pre- 
senting us with a Chaldean Véda, 
or collection of liturgical and devo- 
tional hymns in honor of the prin- 
cipal gods worshipped on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates; the 
biography of a Babylonian prince 


sev- 


© Les Premitres Civilisations: Etudes d’His- 
toire et d Archéologie. Par F. Lenormant, Paris. 


of the VIIIth century before our 
era, Merodach Baladan, with whose 
name the Bible has already made us 
acquainted ;* and, lastly, the Baby- 
lonian epic poem of Izdubar. It is 
this last work of which the range is 
the most general and the value the 
greatest in connection with the 
comparative history of the Semitic 
their national genius, and 
their religious ideas. It touches, 
amongst other things, upon three 
points which it is important to put 
particularly in relief, on account of 
the manner in which the inferen- 
ces resulting from them strengthen 
the ground of Christian apologists— 
namely, the myths of one of the 
most important branches of the race 
of Sem (or, to speak accurately, 
the race that was equally descend- 
ed from Sem and Cham), the Assy- 
rio-Chaldean belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the origin 
of the signs of the Zodiac. There 
is also a fourth point—that of the 
tradition of the Deluge. 

It has been repeatedly maintain- 
ed by the sceptic, M. Renan, and is 
in fact one of his favorite ideas, that 
the Semites were radically inca- 
pable of producing an epic poem. 
He refuses everything to this race— 
imagination, the power of invention, 
the knowledge of the experimental 
method, philosophy, and science. 
One thing alone he accords to them 
—the monotheistic instinct. Now, 
the cuneiform tablets demonstrate 
that the sciences, especially those 
of astronomy and mathematics, held 
a very considerable place in the in- 
tellectual pursuits of the Babyloni- 


races, 


* Cf. Isaias xxxix. 1. 
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ans and Assyrians. The poem of 
Erech, published by Mr. G. Smith, 
is sufficient of itself alone, by means 
of the fragments which are known 
to us, to reduce to nothing all the 
assertions in his history of the Semi- 
tic languages, in which M. Renan 
affirms that “the imagination of the 
Semitic races has never gone beyond 
the narrow circle traced around it 
by the exclusive idea of the divine 
greatness. God and man, in pre- 
sence of each other, in the bosom 
of the desert—benold the summary, 
or, as it is termed in the present day, 
the formula, of all their poetry.” * 
Assuredly one never found one’s 
self less in the desert in presence of 
God alone and of man alone than 
in the Semitic poems of Chaldza. 

The veritable name of the hero 
on the banks of the Euphrates, sung 
by Homer, has remained unknown 
to this day. It is constantly found 
written in ideographic characters, 
which, pronounced phonetically, 
give the three syllables Iz-du-bar; 
but we know that they were pro- 
nounced in quite a different man- 
ner by the Assyrio-Chaldzans. We 
are equally certain, from the testi- 
mony of other cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, that this Izdubar was one of 
the gods of Chaldza. Neverthe- 
less, he figures here asa simple hero, 
and, according to M. Lenormant, 
is probably Nemrod, “the mighty 
hunter,” as he is called in the Book 
of Genesis, alluding to a popular 
saying, of which the remembrance 
is still preserved in Assyria, as well 
as in Palestine, and also in the Egyp- 
tian tradition. The historical in- 
scriptions of Assurbanipal name Re- 
sen, one of the cities of Assyria, 
“the town of the hunter.” ¢ 

The Izdubar of the Babylonian 

* Renan, Livre de Fob, Introd., p. Ixiii., 1860. 


+ Lenormant, Premiéres Civilisations, tom. ii. 
p. 21. 
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inscription, like the Nemrod of the 
Bible, reigns over four cities,* three 
of which, named in Genesis, are 
certainly identical with those men- 
tioned on the tablet, and which 
therefore furnish an argument in 
favor of the supposition. But how- 
ever that may be, Izdubar, whose 
name signifies “God of fire,” 
“ God of the body or mass of fire,” 
is without doubt the ancient Arca- 
dian God of fire whose worship 
had so great an importance in the 
primitive epochs; and this idea 
throws much light on the Babylonian 
poem, to which it, in some sort, 
furnishes the key. This poem is 
divided into twelve cantos, if we 
may so call them, each forming a 
distinct episode and inscribed in a 
separate tablet. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son has proved that each canto 
relates to one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and to one of the 
twelve months of the year. The 
god of fire is thus represented as 
being one with the sun, and the 
entire epic consists of a poetical 
history of the annual revolution of 
that luminary, and its accomplish- 
ruent in the course of twelve 
months, around which revolution 
various incidental episodes have 
been grouped, amongst others the 
narrative of the Deluge. The dé 
nouement of the poem is the cure of 
Izdubar, who, at the instigation of 
the man saved from the Deluge, 
plunges into the sea, from whence 
he issues delivered from a sort of 
leprosy which had threatened his 
life. M. Gubernatis remarks that 
this is identical with the Vedic 
myth of Indra, and also the Hel- 
lenic one of Tithonus. Leprosy is 
invariably the malady of kingly 
heroes, and signifies old age, which, 
according to popular belief, could 


* See Genesis. x. 10. 
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only be cured either by the waters 
of youth or by the blood of a child. 
The old solar hero, the dying sun, 
sprang forth with renewed youth in 
the morning, after traversing the 
sea of night—a symbol which 
would naturally possess an addi- 
tional force to the nations who 
beheld the departing sun-god sink 
beneath the Western sea. The 
Chaldzan epic presents us, there- 
fore, with the same mythological 
groundwork as the other polythe- 
istic religions with regard to the 
worship of fire and of the sun— 
a groundwork presenting a point 
of contact among the Semitic, 
Aryan, and Egyptian races which 
it is necessary to bear in mind in 
tracing the comparative histories 
of the descendants of the sons of 
Noe. 

The details of the Babylonian 
poem exhibit a mythology as multi- 
tudinous as that of India or of 
Greece; the adventures also of 
Izdubar for the most part closely 
resemble those of the classic heroes. 
He is a great conqueror, who wins 
immortality by his splendid ex- 
ploits and his mighty labors, some 
of which remind one of those of 
‘Hercules. We see him successive- 
ly capture the winged ox, and put 
an end to the ravages of a sea 
monster to which is given the 
name of Boul—two exploits almost 
identical with those of Perseus. 
As in Egypt the sun, under the 
name of Osiris, is the husband of 
Isis, the personification of the pro- 
ductive power, and sometimes the 
moon, so in Chaldza the sun, 
Izdubar, espouses Istar, the moon, 
who is also the Assyrian Venus, 
and daughter of the god Sin. Istar 
is, however, at this period, already a 
widow, having lost her first spouse, 
whose name signifies “Son of 


Life.” 
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In the poem of Erech a great 
number of other deities appear, to- 
gether with Istar. Besides her fa- 
ther, Sin, who is god of the months, 
we have firstiy Anou, the Oannes of 
the Greeks, and the first personage 
of the supreme triad; then the sec- 
ond member of this triad, Bel, the 
demiurge ; and lastly the third, Ao, 
Nesroch, * or Nouah. Around these 
great divinities are grouped Adar, 
the god of the planet Saturn; Sa- 
mas, god of the sun; Nabo, t god 
of the planet Mercury, and his 
companion, Sarou; Bin, god of the 
atmosphere and tempest; Nergal, 
of the planet Mars; besides a vast 
army of Annunaki, or secondary 
genii; of Guzalu, or destroying 
spirits, and others of inferior race 
and power. These deities did not 
agree among themselves any better 
than did the gods of the Greek 
Olympus. Their heaven appears to 
have been anything but an abode 
of peace or love; and in heaven or 
hell they quarrelled alike. Istar 
seems especially to have distin- 
guished herself by her unaccommo- 
dating disposition. 

It is believed that the account 
of the journey of Istar into hell 
(for the story of such a journey 
in the Odyssey and the nerd had 
also its precursor in Chaldza) 
formed one of the episodes of the 
poem of Izdubar, although the tab- 
let containing it has not yet been 
discovered; but we possess it on 
another fragment, and one which is 
of great value, as it furnishes an 
incontestable proof of the belief of 
the Assyrio—-Chaldzans in the im- 
mortality of the soul. The abode 
of the dead is called the “immu- 
table land,” { and corresponds to 


* Cf. Isaias xxxvii. 38. + Is. xlvi. 1. 
¢ This is the value of the ideographic sign by which 
the abode of the dead is designated. It also bears 
two other names, which are of great importance, as 
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the Hades of the ancient Greek 
poets. It is divided into seven 
circles, after the model of the ce- 
lestial spheres, and is depicted as 
follows by the Chaldzan poet: 
“Towards the unchangeable land; 
the region [from whence none re- 
turn]; Istar, the daughter of Sin, her 
ear—has turned: the daughter of 
Sin [has turned] her ear, —towards 
the dwelling of the dead, the throne 
of the god Ir. . . ,—towards the 
abode into which he has entered, 
and whence he has not come forth, 
—towards the way of his own de- 
scent, by which none return :—to- 
wards the dwelling whereinto he 
has entered, the prison,—the pface 
where [the dead] have naught but 
dust wherewith [to appease] their 
hunger; and mud for nourishment : 
—from whence the light is not seen, 
and in darkness they dwell where 
shades (ghosts), like birds, fill the 
vaulted space,—where, *-ove the 
uprights and lintel of the portal the 
earth is upheaped.”* Allusion is 
also made several times to this 
“unchangeable land” in other 
poems in the collection of Assur- 
banipal, as well as to spirits who 
wander back to earth, and dead 
who return to torment the living. 
In a note on the religious belief 
of the Assyrians Mr. Fox Talbot 
publishes two prayers composed to 
ask for eternal life to be granted to 
proving that the Semites, far from borrowing from 
the Greeks their belief in another life, have, on the 
contrary, furnished the latter with the names which 
they have bestowed on the regions of the departed. 
In the poem of the descent of Istar into hell this 
region is, in fact, denominated Eridus, probably 
meaning “the house of darkness,” from Zreé, 
“evening,” from whence the Erebus of the Greeks ; 
and dit edie,** the house of the eternities,” from ed, 
“eternity,” from whence comes doubtless the Greek 
Hades. The etymology a-iéys is not historical, and 
may easily be an arbitrary invention. Acheron, 
also, seems very probably derived from Acharon, 
the West, the place of darkness, the land of the 
dead. (See Talbot, 7ransactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology.) 

* Prem. Civ, The original text of this poem is 


given in Choix de Textes Cunéiformes, pp. 100, 
105. 
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the king. The meaning of the 
first is not perfectly clear, but of 
the second, which is very explicit, 
we give the most important nas- 
sage: “After the gift of the pre- 
sent days, in the festivals of the 
land of the silver sky, in the shin- 
ing courts, in the abode of bene- 
dictions, in the light of the fields of 
felicity, may he live an eternal life, 
sacred in the presence of the gods 
of Assyria.”* Also, in a hymn to 
the god Marduk, are traces of a 
belief in the resurrection of the 
dead. This deity is repeatedly 
called “the merciful, who restores 
the dead to life.” 

Thus, then, the Semites believ- 
ed in the immortality of the soul; 
but monotheism was far from being 
a privilege of their race, by which 
it would be possible to explain the 
origin of the Judaic religion with- 
out providential intervention and 
regulation; and thus we see the 
Chaldzan poets combat along the 
whole line the assertions of M. Re- 
nan respecting their belief and 
genius alike. Never did facts with 
more pitiless emphasis give the lie 
to the learned; and it seems as if 
the historian of the Semetic lan- 
guages had had a secret presen- 
timent of humiliations which would 
result to him from a more generally 
extended study of Assyriology, when 
at its outset, about fifteen years ago, 
he attacked it with a determination 
which has not been forgotten. 

Another historical fact which may 
be gathered from the Babylonian 
epic is the mythological signification 
of the signs of the zodiac. The 
cuneiform inscriptions have already 
shown us that not only was Asia the 


* Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Archeol., 
vol. i., p. 107, and partially translated by Lenor- 
mant, Prem. Civ. 

t+ See the two articles by M. Renan upon, or 
rather against, the “* Expédition en Mesopotame ” 
of M. Oppert, in the fournal des Savants, 1859. 
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cradle of the human race, but that it 
was also the primitive nursery of civ- 
ilization. It can no longer be doubt- 
ed that it was from thence, instead 
of, as has been supposed, from 
Egypt, that Greece herself received 
indirectly her first lessons in the 
arts, as it was also from thence that 
she received her metals. It is 
equally in Chaldza that we find 
the origin of astronomy and of the 
zodiacal signs; the nomenclature 
of the latter, as it remains at the 
present day, differing in no essen- 
tial point from that established 
by the Babylonian astronomers, al- 
though its value and signification 
have hitherto been very obscure. 
This obscurity has been dissipated 
by Zhe Poem of Isdubar, which 
shows that the ancient Assyrian 


mythology bestowed on the signs 
their figures and theirnames. The 


myths relating to each of the months 
formed the subjects of the twelve 
episodes of the poem. Thus, for 
instance, the second narrated the 
capture of the winged bull; and the 
second month is designated as “the 
month of the propitious bull,” and 
has Taurus for its sign. Again, the 
sixth song related the marriage of 
Istar with Izdubar, and began with 
the goddess’ message to the hero: 
the sixth month is called “the 
month of the message of Istar,” and 
has for its sign the archeress, of 
which we have made Virgo, the 
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virgin, who, according to the attesta- 
tion of the prism of Assurbanipal, 
was the goddess Istar herself. The 
eleventhg tablet is consecrated to 
the god Bin, “the inundator—he 
who pours abroad the rain,” and 
the sign of that month is the shed- 
der of water, or the vase pouring 
it forth. Thus crumbles away the 
whole chronological scaffolding rais- 
ed by the school of Dupuis, ac- 
cording to whom the zodiacal signs 
were only to be explained as having 
direct relation to agricultural labors, 
and the phases of the seasons to be 
regarded in reference to the pro- 
ductions of the earth—an interpre- 
tatfon which made it necessary to 
withdraw the origin of man to an 
enormously distant period of the 
past, in order to reach a time in 
which, owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, the presence of the 
sun in the sign Taurus should coin- 
cide with the season of ploughing. 
All these calculations were equally 
fanciful with those founded on the 
famous zodiac of Denderah, and it 
is now ascertained beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that the zodiacal 
signs have a_ religious or rather 
mythological, and not an agricultu- 
ral, origin. 


—The above is in great part 
translated from an article by M. 
Gregoire in the Revue des Questions 
Historiques, for April, 1874. 
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LirE OF ANNE CATHARINE EMMERICH. 
By Helen Ram. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1874. (New York: Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
Many of our readers must have read 

that part cf the record of Catharine Em- 


merich’s visions by Clement Brentano 
which has been translated into English. 
Those who have been pleased and edi- 
fied by them will be delighted with this 
life of the holy and highly-favored ecsta- 
tic virgin. It is a charming and wonder- 
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ful life, especially that portion which re- 
lates the history of Anne Catharine’s mi- 
raculous infancy and childhood. The 
volume makes one of F. Coleridge’s se- 
ries, which we have frequently had occa- 
sion to praise. We have been surprised 
to see in the pages of a book issued 
under the supervision of so accurate and 
careful an editor a number of inaccura- 
cies in style and typographical errors. 


Bric-A-Brac SertEs—No, 2: ANECDOTE 
BIOGRAPHIES OF THACKERAY AND DICK~ 
ENS. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1874. 

These recollections and anecdotes of 
the two favorite English writers of fiction 
are very readable, and those which relate 
to Thackeray especially, interesting. 


THE Younc CATHOLIc’s ILLUSTRATED 
ScHooL SERIES, comprising: 
Young Catholic’s Illustrated Primer, 
Speller, First Reader, Second Reader, 
Third Reader, and Fourth Reader. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society, 9g Warren St. 1874. 

Every effort which is likely, in any 
way, to help on the great work of Catho- 
lic education, has of course our entire 
sympathy. Humanly speaking, the des- 
tiny of the church in the United States is 
to be determined by the education which 
we give to our children, and the almost 
universal recognition of this truth by the 
Catholics of America is, we are per- 
suaded, the most certain evidence that 
we have realiy made progress. It is 
only within a comparatively recent time 
that we have come to fully realize the in- 
evitable and fatal results of allowing our 
children to frequent the public schools, 
and to thoroughly understand that the 
common-school system of education, bas- 
ed, as it is, upon the implied assump- 
tion of the untruth of positive religion, 
logically and in fact leads to infidelity or 
to what is scarcely less an evil—religious 
indifference. The church without the 
school-house is incomplete, and can at 
best do but half work ; and we conse- 
quently find that almost all of our bishops 
are now beginning to demand that every 
parish shall have its parochial school. 

We have been at some pains to exa- 
mine the returns made by the different dio- 
cesan authorities to the publishers of the 
Catholic Almanac, and we find that last 
year there were in the whole country 
about three hundred and eighty thousand 
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children attending our Catholic schools. 
This is probably less than half the num- 
ber of Catholic children of school age 
in the United States ; still, we are already 
doing enough to show that Catholic pri- 
mary education must be recognized as 
one of the institutions of the country, 
and that those who have control of it 
should set to work without delay to give 
it a thorough organization. It is well to 
teach our people that the public schools 
are dangerous to the faith and morals of 
their children; it is far better to render 
them useless by bringing our own up to 
the standard of excellence which the 
more abundant means and opportunities 
of the state have enabied it to give to its 
educational establishments. There are, 
we know, many parochial schools which 
are in every respect equal to those of 
the state; but under the present system 
everything is left to the zeal and energy 
of the pastor. What we want is a system 
which will cause every parochial school 
to come up to the requirements of a pre- 
scribed standard of excellence. In a 
word, the necessity of the times demands 
the organization of Catholic education. 

Each diocese should have its school 
boards and its official examiners and visi- 
tors. Annual diocesan school reports 
should be published, accompanied by 
remarks on the defects observed in the 
practical management of the schools and 
in the methods of teaching. 

Out of these diocesan school boards 
and school reports in due time a na- 
tional Catholic school system would 
grow into vigorous life. More of this 
another time ; at present we are glad to 
take note of the greater desire for excel- 
lence in our elementary schoois, shown 
by the demand for improved class-books. 

As our system of education is distinc- 
tively Catholic, it of course requires Ca- 
tholic text-books—books composed with 
a special view to the principles which 
underlie the Catholic theory of peda- 
gogy- 

This truth has been recognized by the 
bishops of the United States, who, both 
in the First and Second Plenary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore, made this one of the 
subjects of their thought. 

That The Catholic Publication Society, 
which has done so much to elevate the 
tone of our literature, has felt authorized 
to begin the issue of a complete series of 
such works, is undoubtedly an indication 
of the general feeling among Catholics of 
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the want of improved class-books, especi- 
ally for our elementary schools, which are 
by far the most important, since they more 
directly concern the welfare of the masses 
of our people. 

Whilst we are grateful for what has 
been done in this matter, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the many defects of most 
of the text-books now in use. We have 
before us the Young Catholic’s Illus- 
trated Primer, Speller, First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers; and we 
have read and examined them with 
conscientious care, and we have at 
the same time compared them with simi- 
lar publications of other houses, and 
we therefore feel competent to speak of 
their merits, if not with authority, at least 
with knowledge. That they should be 
superior to any other books of the kind 
is only what we had the right both to ex- 
pect and to demand, and that they are 
has already been generally recognized by 
the Catholic press of the country. 

In the choice and arrangement of the 
matter we discern admirable good sense 
and tact; in the illustrations, which are 
very numerous and nearly all original, 
being explanatory of the text, excellent 
taste ; whilst in the mechanical execution 
we perceive the skilful workmanship that 
usually characterizes the books of The 
Catholic Publication Society. 

The series is graded in strict accord- 
ance with scientific principles of educa- 
tion, and combines all that is important 
in the wordand phonic methods of teach- 
ing, without, however, excluding the a, 4, 
¢ drill. Books must always remain the 
indispensable instruments for imparting 
instruction in school, and hence it is of 
the greatest moment that the pupil should 
from the very start be attracted to them. 
Most children enter school eager to 
learn ; the craving for knowledge is a 
divine instinct implanted in their hearts 
by the Author of their being, which they 
have already in a thousand ways sought 
to satisfy by their fruitless efforts to pene- 
trate the mystery of beauty with which 
Nature surrounds them. When they en- 
ter school this intellectual activity should 
be stimulated, not repressed. The books 
first placed in their hands should be sim- 
ple, offering many attractions and few dif- 
ficulties, presenting to their minds under 
new forms the objects with which obser- 
vation has already rendered them familiar, 
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and which they now first learn to assoc+ 
ate with printed words. These truths 
have been felt and acted upon by the com- 
pilers of the “ Young Catholic’s Series,” 
which, in simplicity, in correct gradation, 
in beauty and attractiveness, far surpasses 
anything of the kind that has yet been 
offered to the Catholic English-speaking 
public. 

Another truth which can never be lost 
sight of in Catholic education is that re- 
ligion should be the vital element of the 
whole process of instruction. 

“ Give me a lesson in geography,” said 
Mr. Arnold, “and I will make it re/igious.” 
This is what Catholics desire: that the 
light of religion should burnish as with 
fine gold all human knowledge. Indeed, 
in primary education religion is almost 
the only subject of real thought, the only 
power able to touch the heart, to raise 
the mind, and to evoke from brutish 
apathy the elements of humanity, and 
more especially the reason. As religion 
is the widest and deepest of all the ele- 
ments of civilization, it ought to be the 
substratum and groundwork of all popu- 
lar education. 

“ Popular education,” says Guizot, “‘ to 
be truly good and socially useful, must 
be fundamentally religious.” 

In the compilation of text-books this is 
precisely the point which demands the 
greatest amount of good sense and the 
most consummate tact. Religion must 
run through the whole fabric like a 
thread of gold. It must form,the atmo- 
sphere in which the pupil breathes ; it must 
give coloring to everything, and every- 
thing must in one way or another be 
made to prove and explain its dogmas ,; 
and yet there must be no cant, no attempt 
at preaching, no dull moralizing, and 
above all no stupidity. 

To accomplish all this, our readers will 
readily believe, is not an easy task, and 
yet we have no hesitation in saying that 
if they will take the trouble to examine 
thoroughly the “ Young Catholic’s Se- 
ries,” they will agree with us in the opin- 
ion that it can stand the test of even this 
standard of excellence, 


We learn that the Holy Father has 
sent a letter of commendation to the 
writer of “‘ Italian Confiscation Laws” in 
Tue CATHOLIC WorLD for Oct., 1873, and 
ordered a translation of the article. 
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